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1. In his spectdatioii on morals, no less than on knowledge, Htone's 
Home follows the lines laid down by Locke. With ea<5h ^^® ^^ 
there is a precise correspondence between the doctrine of parallel 
nature and the doctrine of the good. Each gives an account V* ^'? . 
of reason consistent at least in this that, as it allows reason natare. 
no place in the constitution of real objects, so it allows it 

none in the constitution of objects that determine desire and, 
through it, the wilL With each, consequently, the * moral 
£a^uliy,' whether regarded as the source of tiie judgments 
' ought and ought not,' or of acts to which these judgments 
are appropriate, can only be a certain hxsvlty of feeling, a 
particular susceptibility of pleasure and pain. The originality 
of Hume lies in his systematic effort to account for those 
objects, apparently other than pleasure and pain, which de- 
termine desire, and which Locke had taken for granted with- 
out troubling himself about their adjustment to his theory, 
as resulting from the modification of primary feelings by 
* associated ideas.' * Natural relation,' the close and uniform 
sequence of certain impressions and ideas upon each other, 
is the solvent by which in the moral world, as in the world 
of knowledge, he disposes of those ostensibly necessary ideas 
that seem to regulate impressions without being copied from 
them ; and in regard to the one application of it as much as 
to the other, the question is whether the efficiency of the 
solvent does not depend on its secretly including the very 
ideas of which it seems to get rid. 

2. The place held by the * essay concerning Human Un- Its relation 
derstanding,' as a sort of philosopher's Bible in the last ^ 
century, is strikingly illustrated by the effect of doctrines that 

VOL. II. B 
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only appear in it incidentally. It does not profess to be an 
ethical treatise at all, yet the moral psychology contained in 
the chapter *of Power* (IL 21), and the account of moral 
good and eyil contained in the chapter ^ of other Relations ' 
(11. 28), furnished the text for most of the ethical speculation 
that prevailed in England* France, and Scotlaud for a century 
later. If Locke's theory was essentially a reproduction of 
Hobbes', it was yet in the form he gave it that it survived 
while Hobbes was decried and forgotten. The chapter on 
Power is in effect an account of determination by motives. 
More, perhaps, than any other part of the essay it bears the 
marks of having been written ^currente calamo.' In the 
second edition a summary was annexed which differs some- 
what in the use of terms, but not otherwise, from the original 
draught. The main course of thought, however, is clear 
throughout. Will and freedom are at first defined in all but 
identical terms as each a ^ power to begin or forbear action 
barely by a preference of tiie mind ' (§§ 5, 8, 71). Nor is 
this identification departed fix)m, except tiiat the term ^ will ' 
is afterwards restricted to the * preference* or * power of 
preference,* while fi-eedom is confined to the power of acting 
upon preference ; in which sense it is pointed out that though 
there cannot be freedom without will, there may be will 
without freedom, as when, through the breaking of a bridge, 
a man cannot help falling into the water, though he prefers 
not to do so. ' Freedom * and ' will * being thus alike powers, 
if not the same power, it is as improper to ask whether the 
will is free as whether one power has another power. The 
proper question is whether man is free (§§ 14, 21), and the 
answer to this question, according to Locke, is that within 
certaiir limits he is free to act, but that he is not free to will. 
When in any case he has the option of acting or forbeariDg 
to act, he cannot help preferring, i.e. wiUing, one or other 
alternative. If it is further asked. What determines the will 
or preference 9 the answer is that ' nothing sets us upon any 
new action but some uneasiness ' (§ 29), viz., the ' most 
urgent uneasiness we at any time feel * (§ 40), which again 
is always ^ the uneasiness of desire fixed on some absent good, 
either negative, as indolence to one in pain, or positive, as 
enjoyment of pleasure.* In one sense, indeed, it may be said 
that the will often runs counter to desire, but this merely 
means that we * being in this world beset with sundry un- 
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easineiffies, distressed with di£Perent desires/ the determination 
of the win by tlie most pressing desire often implies the 
counteraction of other desires which would, indeed, under 
other circumstances, be the most pressing, but at the par- 
ticular time of the supposed action are not so. 

8. So &r Locke's doctrine amounts to no more than this. Two 
that action is always determined by the strongest motive • f)^^ ^^ 
and only those who strangely hold that human freedom is to always act 
be vindicated by disputing that truism wiU care to question ^J^^^ 
it. To admit that iiie strongest desire always moves action motive? 
(there being, in fiict, no test of its strength but its eflPect on ^'^^ ^^_ 
action) and that, since every desire causes uneasiness till it gtitutes his 
is satisfied, the strongest desire is also the most pressing ^^\^® !^ 
uneasiness,^ is compatible with the most opposite views as to the 
the constitution of the objects which determine desire. To important 
understand that it is this constitution of the desired object, ^^^ 
not any possible intervention of unmotived willing between 
the presentation of a strongest motive and action, which forms 
the central question of ethics, is the condition of all clear 
thinking on the subject. It is a question, however, which 
Locke ignores, and popular philosophy, to its great confusion, 
has not only continued to do the same, but would probably 
resent as pedantic any attempt at more accurate analysis. 
When we hear of the strongest * desire * being the uniform 
motive to action, we have to ask, in the first place, whether 
the term is confined to impulses determined by a prior con- 
sciousness, or is taken to include those impulses, commonly 
called * mere appetites,' which are not so determined, but 
depend directly and solely on the ^ constitution of our bodily 
organs.' The cuppetite of hunger is obviously quite indepen- 
dent of any remembrance of the pleasure of eating, yet 
nothing is commoner than to identify with such simple 

> Locke's language in regard to ' tlie to distingiusli the desire for fntare 

most pfressing uneasiness' will not be pleasure £rom present uneasiness, while 

found uniformly consistent. His usaal at the same time implying that it may 

doctrine is that the strength of a desire, be a strongest motiye (Ct sec 66). 

as erinced by the resulting action, and But if so, it follows that there may be 

the uneasiness which it causes are in a strongest desire which is not the 

exact proportion to each other. Accord- most pressing uneasiness. (See below, 

ing to this Tiew, desire for future happi* sec. 13.) Hume, distinguishing strong 

ness can only become a prevalent from violent desires, and restricting 

motire when the uneasiness whidy it 'uneasiness' to the latter, is able to hold 

causes has come to outweigh eveiy that it is not alone the present uneasi- 

other (Cf. Chap, xxi., Sees. 43 and 45). ness which determines action. (Book 

On tile other hand, he sometimes seems ii., part 3, sec. 3, sub fin.) 
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appetite tlie desire determined by consciousness of some sort, 
as when we say of a drunkard, who never drinks merely 
because he is thirsty, that he is governed by his appetite. 
Upon this distinction, however, since it is recognised by current 
psychology, it is less important to insist than on that between 
the kinds of prior consciousness which may determine desire 
proper. Does this prior consciousness consist simply in the 
return of an image of past pleasure with consequent hope of 
its renewal, or is it a conception — the thought of an object 
xmder relations to self or of self in relation to certain objects 
— in a word, self-consciousness as distinct from simple 
feeling 9 

4. Of desire determined in the former way we have expe- 
rience, if at all, in tiiose motives which actuate us, as we 
say, ^ unconsciously ' ; which means, without our attending 
to them — ^feelings which we do not fix even momentarily by 
reference to self or to a tiling. As we cannot set ourselves 
to recall such feelings without thinking them, without deter- 
mining them by that reference to self which we suppose them 
to exclude, they cannot be described ; but some of our actions 
(such as the instinctive recurrence to a sweet smell), seem 
only to be thus accounted for, and probably those actions of 
animals which do not proceed from appetite proper are to be 
accounted for in the same way. But whether such actions 
are facts in human experience or no, those which make us what 
we are as men are not so determined. The man whom we 
call the slave of his appetite, the enlightened pleasure-hunter, 
the man who lives for his &mily, the artist, the enthusiast 
for humanity, are alike in this, that the desire which moves 
their action is itself determined not by the recurring image 
of a past pleasure, but by the conception of self. The self 
may be conceived of simply as a subject to be pleased, or may 
be a subject of interests, which, indeed, when gratified, pro- 
duce pleasure but are not produced by it — ^interests in persons, 
in beautiful things, in the order of nature and society — ^but 
self is still not less the ^ punctum stans ' whose presence to 
each passing pleasure renders it a constituent of a happiness 
which is to be permanentiy pursued, than it is the focus in 
which the influences of that world which only self-conscious 
reason could constitute — ^the world of science, of art, of human 
society — must be regathered in order to become the personal 
interests which move the actions of individuals. It is in this 
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self-conscioiiBness inyolyed in our motives, in that conversion 
into a conception by reference to self^ which the image even 
of the merest animal pleasure must undergo before it can 
become an element in the formation of character, that the 
possibility of freedom lies. Without it we should be as sinless 
and as unprogressive, as free from remorse and aspiration, 
as incapable of selfishness and self-denial as the animals. 
Each pleasure would be taken as it came. We should have 
^the greatest happiness of which our nature is capable/ 
without possibility of asking ourselves whether we might not 
have had more. It is only the conception of himself as a 
permanent subject to be pleased that can set man upon the 
invention of new pleasures, and then, making each pleasure 
a disappointment when it comes, produce the ' vicious ' tem- 
per ; only this that can suggest the reflection how much more 
pleasure he mights have had than he has had, and thus pro- 
duce what the moralists know as ^ cool selfishness ' ; only 
this, on the other hand, which, as ^ enlightened self-love,' 
perpetually balances the attraction of imagined pleasure by 
the calculation whether it will be good for one as a whole. 
Nor less is it the conception of self, with a ^ matter' more 
adequate to its ^ form,' taking its content not from imagined 
pleasure, but from the work of reason in the world of nature 
and humanity, which determines that personal devotion to a 
work or a cause, to a state, a church, or mankind, which we 
call self-sacrifice. 

6. If, now, we ask ourselves whether Locke recognised this Objects eo 
function of reason, as self-consciousness, in the determination ^^^ " 
of the will, the answer must be yes and no. His cardinal should con- 
doctrine, as we have sufficiently seen, forbade him to admit ^<!^^e"^ 
that reason or thought could originate an object. The only 
possible objects with him are either simple ideas or resoluble 
into these, and the simple idea, as that which we receive in 
pure passivity, is virtually feeling. Now no combination of 
feelings (supposing it possible ^) can yield the conception of 
self as a permanent subject even of pleasure, much less as a 
subject of social claims. It cannot, therefore, yield the objects, 
ranging from sensual happiness to the moral law, humanity, 
and God, of which this conception is the correlative condition. 
Thus, strictly taken, Locke's doctrine excludes every motive 
to action, but appetite proper and such desire as is deter- 

"^ CL Introduction to Vol. i., §§ 215 and 247. 
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ijut he mined by the imagination of animal pleasure or pain, and in 
for^hem"^ doing SO renders vice as well as virtue unaccountable — ^the 
by treating excessive pursuit of pleasure as well as that dissatisfaction 
5^®fy - with it which affords the possibility of ordinary reform. On 
an object, the other hand, the same happy intellectual unscrupulousness, 
of which -v^hich we have traced in his theory of knowledge, attends 
ment giTes him also here. Just as he is ready on occasion to treat any 
piea8ure,afl conceived object that determines sense as if it were itself a 
pleasure, sensation, so he is ready to treat any object that determines 
desire, without reference to the work of thought in its con- 
struction, as if it were itself the feeling of pleasure, or of 
uneasiness removed, which arises upon satisfaction of the 
desire. In this way, without professedly admitting any 
motive but remembered pleasure — a motive which, if it were 
our only one, would leave ^ man's life as cheap as beasts' ' — 
he can take ifor granted any objects of recognised interest as 
accounting for the movement of human life, and as constitu- 
ents of an utmost possible pleasure which it is his own fault 
if every one does not pursue. 
Confofiion 6. The term ^ happiness ' is the familiar cover for confa- 
covered by gj^j^ between the animal imagination of pleasure and the 
•happiness* Conception of personal well-being. It is so when — having 
the general raiged the questiou. What moves desire P — Locke answers, 
desire. ^ happiness, and that alone.' What, then, is happiness 9 
^ Good and evil are nothing but pleasure and pain,' and 
^ happiness in its full extent is the utmost pleasure we are 
capable of.' * This is * the proper object of desire in general,' 
but Locke is careful to explain that the happiness which 
* moves every particular man's desire ' is not the full extent 
of it, but ^ so much of it as is considered and taken to make 
a necessary part of his happiness.' It is that ^ wherewith he 
in his present thoughts can satisfy himself.' Happiness in 
this sense * every one constantiy pursues,' and without possi- 
bility of error ; for * as to present pleasure the mind never 
mistakes that which is really good or evil.' Every one 
^ knows what best pleases him, and that he actually prefers.' 
That which is the greater pleasure or the greater pain is 
really just as it appears (Ibid. §§ 43, 58, 63). Now in these 
statements, if we look closely, we shall find that four different 
meanings of happiness are mixed up, which we will take 
leave to distinguish by letters — (a) happiness as an abstract 

I Ibid., sec. 42, and cap. 28, sec. 5. 
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conceptioii, the sum of possible pleasure ; (5) happiness as 
eqoiyaleiit to the pleasure which at any time survives most 
strongly in imagination ; (c) happiness as the object of the 
self-conscious pleasure-seeker; {d) happiness as equivalent 
to any object at any time most strongly desired, not really a 
pleasure, but by Locke identified with happiness in sense {b) 
through the &Uacy of supposing that the pleasure which 
arises on satis£Ebction: of any desire, great in proportion to the 
strength of the desire, is itself the object which excites 
desire. 

7. Happiness ^ in its fuU extent,' as ^ the utmost pleasure we 'Greatest 
are capable of,' is an xmreal abstraction if ever there was ^ ^^ , 
one It is curious that those who are most forward to deny and 
the realiiy of universals, in that sense in which they are the ; Pleasure 
condition of all reality, viz., as relations, should yet, having ^m^ning 
pronounced these to be mere names, be found ascribing ezpres- 
reality to a universal, which cannot without contradiction be "^^'^ 
supposed more than a name. Does this ^ happiness in its 
full extent' mean the ^aggregate of possible enjoyments,' 
of which modem utilitarians tell us 9 Such a phrase simply 
represents the vain attempt to get a definite by addition of 
indefinites. It has no more meaning than 'the greatest 
possible quantity of time ' would have. Pleasant feelings 
are not quantities that can be added. Each is over before 
the next begins, and the man who has been pleased a million 
times is not really better off — ^has no more of the supposed 
chief good in possession — than the man who has only been 
pleaseda thousand times. Whenwespeakof pleasures,then,a3 
formingapossiblewhole,wecannot mean pleasures as feelings, 
and what else do we mean 9 Are we, then, by the 'happiness * 
in question to understand pleasure in general^ as might be 
inferred from Locke's speaking of it as the * object of desire 
in general ' ? But it is in its mere particularity that each 
pleasure has its being. It is a simple idea, and therefore, 
as Locke and Hume have themselves taught us, momentary, 
indefinable, in 'perpetual flux,' changing every moment 
upon us. Pleasure in general^ therrfore, is not pleasure, and 
it is nothing else. It is not a conceived reality, as a relation, 
or a thing determined by relations, is, since pleasure as feel- 
ing, in distinction from its conditions which are not feelings, 
for the same reason that it cannot be defined, cannot be 
conceived. It is a mere name which utilitarian philosophy 
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happiness 
is it true 
that it 
*is really 
just as it 
appears'? 



ba^ mistaken for a thing; but for which — since no one, what- 
ever his theory of the desirable, can actually desire either 
the abstraction of pleasure in general or the aggregate of 
possible pleasures-* a practical substitute is apt to b« found 
in any lust of the flesh that may for^ the time be the 
strongest. 

8. Having begun by making this fiction *the proper 
object of desire in general/ Locke saves the appearance of 
consistency by representing the particular pleasure or re- 
moval of uneasiness, which he in fact believed to be the 
object of every desire, as if it were a certain part of the 
' full extent of happiness ' which the individual, having this 
full extent before him, picked out as being what ^in his 
present thoughts would satisfy him.' Nor does he ever give 
up the notion of a ^ happiness in general,' in distinction 
from the happiness of each man's actual choice, as a possible 
motive, which a man who finds himself wretched in conse- 
quence of his actions may be told that he ought to have 
adopted. His real notion, however, of the happiness which 
is motive to action is a confused result of the three other 
notions of happiness, distinguished above as (&), (c) and 
(cQ. As that about which no one can be mistaken, ^ happi- 
ness ' can only be so in sense (6), as the ^ pleasure which 
survives most strongly in imagination.' Of this it can be said 
truly, and of this only, that * it really is just as it appears,' 
and that ^ a man never chooses amiss ' since he must ^ know 
what best pleases him.' But with this, almost in the same 
breath, Locke confuses ^ happiness ' in senses (c) and {d). 
So soon as it is said of an object that it is ^ taken by the 
individual to make a necessary part of his happiness,' it is 
implied that it is determined by his conception of self. It 
is something which, as the result of the action of this con- 
ception on his past experience, he has come to present to 
himself as a constituent of his personal good. Unless 
he were conscious of himself as a permanent subject, he 
could have no conception of happiness as a whole from rela- 
tion to which each present object takes its character as a 
part. Nor of the objects determined by this relation is it 
true, as Locke says, that they are always pleasures, or that 
they * are really just as they appear.' Our readiness to 
accept his statements to this effect, is at bottom due to a 
confhsion between the pleasure, or removal of uneasiness. 



IS THERE A TRUE HAPPINESS AND A FALSE ? 9 

incidental to the 8ati8£Ei>ction of a desire and the object which In what 
excites the desire. K haying explained desire, as Locke J^^every 
does, by reference to the good, we then allow ourselves to one's 
explain the good by reference to desire, it will indeed be ®^J®*^^ 
tme that no man can be mistaken as to his present good, 
but only in the sense of the identical proposition that every 
man most desires what he does most desire ; and true also,, 
that every attained good is pleasure, but only in the sense 
that what satisfies desire does satisfy it. The man of whom 
it could be truly said, in any other sense than that of the 
above identical proposition, that his only objects of desire — 
the only objects which he * takes to make a necessary part 
of his happiness ' — were pleasures, would be a man, as we 
say, of no interests. He would be a man who either lived 
simply for pleasures incidental to the satisfaction of animal 
appetite, or one who, having been interested in certain 
objects in which reason alone enables us to be interested — 
e.g.y persons, pursuits, or works of art — and having found con- 
sequent pleasure, afterwards vainly tries to get the pleasure 
without the interests. To the former type of character, 
of course, the approximations are numerous enough, though 
it may be doubted whether such an ideal of sensuality is 
often fully realised. The latter in its completeness, which 
would mean a perfect misery that could only issue in suicide, 
would seem to be an impossibility, though it is constantly 
being approached in proportion to the unworthiness and 
fleetingness of the interests by which men allow themselves 
to be governed, and which, after stimulating an indefinite 
hunger for good, leave it without an object to satisfy it ; in 
proportion, too, to the modem habit of hugging and poring 
over the pleasures which our higher interests cause us till 
these interests are vitiated, and we find ourselves in restless 
and hopeless pursuit of the pleasure when the interest which 
might alone produce it is gone. 

9. Just as it is untrue, then, of the object of desire, as No real 
* taken to be part of one's happiness ' or determined by the J^^ ^^ 
conception of self, that it is always a pleasure, so it is un- desire can 
true that it is always really just as it appears, except in the ?^^^ ^. 
trifling sense that what is most strongly desired is most appean. 
strongly desired. Bather it is never really what it appears. 
It is least of all so to the professed pleasure-seeker. Ob- 
viously, tb the man who seeks the pleasure incidental to 
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interests wliich he has lost, there is a contradiction in his 
quest which for ever prevents what seems to him desirable 
from satisfying his desire. And even the man who lives 
for merely animal pleasure, just because he seeks it as part 
of a happiness, never finds it to be that which he sought. 
There is no mistake about the pleasure, but he seeks it as 
that which shall satisfy him, and satisfy him, since he is not 
an animal, it cannot. Nor are our higher objects of desire 
ever what they seem. That is too old a topic with poets and 
moralizers to need enforcing. Each in its turn, we know, 
promises happiness when it shall have been attained, but 
when it is attained the happiness has not come. The craving 
for an object adequate to oneself^ which is the source of 
the desire, is still not quenched ; and because it is not, nor 
can be, even ^ the joy of success ' has its own bitterness. 
Can 10. The case, then, stands thus. Locke, having too much 

8i8^ntw°" * common sense ' to reduce all objects of desire to the plea- 
aiiow the sures incidental to satisfactions of appetite, takes for granted 
bitwe^n*^'' any number of objects which only reason can constitute (or, 
traehappi- in other words, which can only exist for a self-conscious 
^Mand subject) without any question as to their origin. It is 
enough for him that they are not conscious inventions of 
the individual, and that they are related to feeling — though 
related as determining it. This being so, they are to him 
no more the work of thought than are the satisfactions of 
appetite. The conception of them is of a kind with the 
simple remembrance or imagination of pleasures caused by 
such satisfactions. The question how, if only pleasure is 
the object of desire, they came to be desired before there 
had been experience of the pleasures incidental to their attain- 
ment, is virtually shelved by treating thei^ latter pleasures 
as if they were themselves tiie objects originaUy desired. So 
far consistency at least is saved. No object but feeling, 
present or remembered, is ostensibly admitted within human 
experience. But meanwhile, alongside of this view, comes 
the account of the strongest motive as determined by the 
conception of self — as something which a man ^ takes to be 
a necessary part of his happiness,' and which he is ^ answer- 
able to himself' for so taking. The inconsistency of such 
language with the view that every desired object must needs 
be a pleasure, would have been less noticeable if Locke him- 
self had not frankly admitted, as the corollary of this view, 
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that the desired good ' is really just as it appears.' The Or re«poa- 
necessity of this admission has always been the rock on *^^^^^ 
which consistent Hedonism has broken. Locke himself has 
scarcely made it when he becomes aware of its dangerous 
conseqaences, and great part of the chapter on Power is 
taken up by awkward attempts to reconcile it with the dis- 
tinction between true happiness and false, and with the 
existence of moral responsibility. K greatest pleasure is ' 
the only possible object and the production of such pleasure 
the only possible criterion of action, and if ' as to present 
pleasure and pain the mind never mistakes that which is 
really good or evil,' with what propriety can any one be 
told that he might or that he ought to have chosen other- 
wise than he has done ? ^ He has missed the true good/ we 
say, ^ which he might and should have found ' ; but ^ good,' 
according to Locke, is only pleasure, and pleasure, as Locke 
in any other connexion would be eager to tell us, must mean 
either some actual present pleasure or a series of pleasures 
of which each in turn is present. If every one without 
possibility of mistake has on each occasion chosen the 
greatest present pleasure, how can the result for him at any 
time be other than the true good, i.e., the series of greatest 
pleasures, each in its turn present, tiiat have been hitherto 
possible for him 9 

11. A modem utilitarian, if £Eiithful to the principle which Objections 
excludes any test of pleasure but pleasure itself, will prob- utiiiuiriaD 
ably answer that every one does attain the maximum of answer 
pleasure possible for him, his character and circumstances J^^JiJ^, 
being what they are ; but that with a change in these his 
choice would be different. He would still choose on each 
occasion the greatest pleasure of which he was then capable, 
but this pleasure would be one * truer' — in the sense of 
being more intense, more durable, and compatible with a 
greater quantity of other pleasures — than is that which he 
actually chooses. But admitting that this answer justifies 
us in speaking of any sort of pleasure as ^ truer ' than that- 
at any time chosen by any one — which is a very large admis- 
sion, for of the intensity of any pleasure we have no test but 
its being actually preferred, and of durability and compa- 
tibility with other pleasures the tests are so vague that a 
healthy and unrepentant voluptuary would always have the 
best of it in an attempt to strike the balance between the 
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pleasnreB he has actually chosen and any truer sort — ^it still 
only throws us back on a further question. With a better 
character, it is said, such as better education and improved 
circumstances might have produced, the actually greatest 
happiness of the individual — i.e., the series of pleasures 
which, because he has chosen them, we know to have been 
the greatest possible for him — ^might have been greater or 
'truer.' But the man's character is the result of his pre- 
vious preferences ; and if every one has always chosen the 
greatest pleasure of which he was at the time capable, and 
if no other motive is possible, how could any other than his 
actual character have been produced 9 How could that con- 
ception of a happiness truer than the actual, of something 
that should be most pleasant, and therefore preferred, 
though it is not — a conception which all education implies — 
have been a possible motive among mankind P To say that 
the individual is, to begin with, destitute of such a concep- 
tion, but acquires it through education from others, does not 
remove the difficulty. How do the educators come by it 9 
Common sense assumes them to have found out that more 
happiness might have been got by another than the merely 
natural course of living, and to wish to g^ve others the 
benefit of their experience. But such experience implies 
that each has a conception of himself as other than the 
subject of a succession of pleasures, of whic^ each has been 
the greatest possible at the time of its occurrence ; and the 
wish to give another the benefit of the experience implies 
that this conception, which is no possible image of a feeling, 
can originate action. The assumption of common sense, 
then, contradicts the two cardinal principles of the Hedon- 
istic philosophy ; yet, however disguised in the terminology 
of development and evolution, it, or some equivalent supposi- 
tion, is involved in every theory of the progress of mankind. 
12. Such difficulties do not suggest themselves to Locke, 
because he is always ready to fall back on the language of 
common sense without asking whether it is reconcilable 
According with his theory. Having asserted, without qualification, 
^ ^t^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ every case is determined by the strongest 
pleasures desire, that the strongest desire is desire for the greatest 
^mpW Pl^^^^ and that ^ pleasure is just so great, and no greater, 
with than it is felt,' he finds a place for moral freedom and re- 

fatupe, sponsibility in the * power a man has to suspend his desires 
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and stop them from determining his wiU to any action till he anddojre 

has examined whether it be really of a nature in itself and JH?P®°**®** 

__.- •' .i-r^.i -■ .X till corn- 

consequences to make him happy or no.'^ But how does it parison 

happen that there is any need for such suspense, if as to ^^|^'' 
pleasure and pain ^a man never chooses amiss,' and pleasure 
is the same with happiness or the good? To this Locke 
answers that it is only present pleasure which is just as it 
appears, and that in ^ comparing present pleasure or pain 
with future we often make wrong judgments of them;' 
again, that not only present pleasure and pain, but ' things 
that draw after them pleasure and pain, are considered as 
good and evil,' and that of these consequences under the in- 
fluence of present pleasure or pain we may judge amiss.' 
By these wrong judgments, it wiU be observed, Locke does 
not mean mistakes in discovering the proper means to a 
desired end (Aristotle's arfvola ii koB* /Kiurra), which it is 
agreed are not a ground for blame or punishment, but wrong 
desires — desires for certain pleasures as being the greater, 
which are not really the greater. Regarding such desires as 
involving comparisons of one good with another, he counts 
them judgments, and (the comparison being incorrectly 
made) wrong judgments. A certain present pleasure, and a 
certain future one, are compared, and though the future 
would reaUy be the greater, the present is preferred ; or a 
present pleasure, 'drawing after it' a certain amount of pain, 
is compared with a less amount of present pain, drawing 
after it a greater pleasure, and the present pleasure preferred. 
Li such cases the man ' may justly incur punishment ' for the 
wrong preference, because having * the power to suspend his 
desire ' for the present pleasure, he has not done so, but * by 
too hasty choice of his own making has imposed on himself 
wrong measures of good and evil.' 'When he has once 
chosen it,' indeed, 'and thereby it is become part of his 
happiness, it raises desire, and that proportionately gives 
him uneasiness, which determines his will.' But the original 
wrong choice, having the ' power of suspending his desires,* 
he might have prevented. In not doing so he ' vitiated his 
own palate,' and must be 'answerable to himself' for the 
consequences.' 

13. Besponsibiliiy for evil, then (with its conditions, 
blame, punishment, and remorse) supposes that a man has 

> u. 21, Sec 61 and 66. • Ibid., Sec. 61, 63, 67. ' Ibid., See. 56. 
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What 18 gone wrong in the comparison of present with ftitore plea- 
•p^iS^ sure or pain, having had the chance of going right. Upon 
and ^ this we most remark that as moying desire — and it is the 
pi«aaupe ? determination of desire that is here in question — no plea- 
sure can be present in the sense of actual enjoyment, or (in 
Hume's language) as ^ impression/ but onlj in memory or 
imagination, as ^idea.' Otherwise desire would not be 
desire. It would not be that uneasiness which, according 
to Locke, implies the absence of good, and alone moves action. 
' On the other hand, to imagination eyeby pleasure must be 
present that is to act as motive at all. In whatever sense, 
then, pleasure, as pleasure, i,e. as undetermined by concep- 
tions, can properly be said to move desire, every pleasure is 
equally present and equally future.^ For man, if he only 
felt and retained his feelings in memory, or recalled them in 
imagination, the only difference among the imagined plea- 
sures which solicit his desires, other than difference of 
intensity, would lie in the imagined pains with which each 
may have become associated. One pleasure might be 
imagined in association with a greater amount of the pain 
of waiting than another. In that sense, and only in that, 
could one be distinguished from the other as a future plea- 
sure from a present one. According as the greater imagined 
intensity of the future pleasure did or did not outweigh the 
imagined pain of waiting for it, the scale of desire would 
turn one way or the other. Or with one pleasure, imagined 
as more intense than another, might be associated an ex- 
pectation of a greater amount of pain to be * drawn after it.* 
Here, again, the question would be whether the greater 
imagined intensity of pleasure woxdd have the more effect in 
exciting desire, or the greater amount of imagined sequent 
pain in quenching it — a question only to be settled by the 
action which results. In whatever sense it is true of tiie 
^ present pleasure or pain,' that it is really just as it appears, 
it is equally true of the future. Whenever the determina- 
tion of desire is in question, the statement that present 
pleasure is just as it appears must mean that the pleasure 
present in imagination is so, and in this sense all motive 
pleasui'es are equally so present. Undoubtedly the pleasure 

>Iti8 noticeable that when liocke takes were an absent ^ood, in contradiction 

to distinguishing the {deasnres that to his previous view that every object 

move desire into present and future, he of desire is an absent good. (Cf. sec 

speaks as if the future pleasure alono 65 with sec 67 of cap. 21.) 
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associated with the pain of prolonged expectancy might torn By the 

out greater, and that associated with sequent pain less, than ^^^^^ 

was imagined ; but so might a pleasure not thus associated. Locke 

Of every pleasure alike it is as true, that while it is imagined ^^^^^"^^ 

it is just as it is imagined, as that while felt it is just as it is meant 

felt ; and if man only felt and imagined, there would be no **^f?™" ^ 

more reason why he should hold himself accountable for his pleasures 

imacnuations than for his feelinfi^. Whatever pleasure was eq^Uy 

• DPesent 

most attractive in imagination would determine desire, and, ^ imagina- 
through it, action, which would be the only measure of the tioi»- 
amount of the attraction. It would not indeed follow 
because an action was determined by the pleasure most 
attractive in imagination, that the ensuing pleasure in actual 
enjoyment would be greater than might have been attained 
by a dififerent action — ^though it would be very hard to show 
the contrary — ^but it would follow that the man attained the 
greatest pleasure of which his nature was capable. There 
would be no reason why he should blame himself, or be 
blamed by others, for the result. 

14. Thus on Locke's supposition, that desire is only moved and this 
by pleasure — which must mean imagined pleasure, since ^gromi^ 
pleasure, determined by conceptions, is excluded by the forrespon- 
supposition tliat pleasure alone is the ultimate motive, and **^^^^y- 
pleasure in actual enjoyment is no longer desired— the 
' suspense of desire,' that he speaks of, can only mean an 
interval, during which a competition of imagined pleasures 
(one associated with more, another with less, of sequent or 
antecedent pain) is still going on, and none has become 
finally the strongest motive. Of such suspense it is un- 
meaning to say that a man has * the power of it,' or that, 
when it terminates in an action which does not produce 
so much pleasure as another might have done, it is because 
the man * has vitiated his palate,' and that therefore he must 
be * answerable to himself' for tiie consequences. This Ian- 
guage reaUy impUes that pleasures, instead of being ultimate 
ends, are determined to be ends through reference to an 
object beyond them which the man himself constitutes ; that 
it is only through his conception qf self that every pleasure — 
not indeed best pleases him, or is most attractive in imagina- 
tion — ^but becomes his personal good. It may be that he 
identifies his personal good with the pleasure most attractive 
in imagination; but a pleasure so identified is quite a different 
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In Older to motive fcom. a pleasure simply as imagined. It is no longer 
must'be ^^^^ pleasure that the man seeks, but self-satisfiM^tion 
understood through the pleasure. The same consciousness of self, 
inJ d^ which sels him on the act, continues through the act and its 
inination' conscquences, carrying with it the knowledge (commonly 
bpr concep- called the * voice of conscience *) that it is to himself, as the 
Belt ultimate motive, that the act and its consequences, whether 

in the shape of natural pains or civil penalties, are due — a 
knowledge which breeds remorse, and, through it, the possi- 
bilily of a better mind. Thus, when Locke finds the ground 
of responsibilily in a man's power of suspending his desire 
till he has considered whether the act, to which it inclines 
him, is of a kind to make him happy or no, the value of the 
explanation Ues in the distinction which it may be taken to 
imply, but which Locke could not consistentiy admit, between 
the imagination of pleasure and the conception of self as a 
permanent subject of happiness, by reference to which an 
imagined pleasure becomes a strongest motive. It is not 
really as involving a comparison between imagined plea- 
sures, but as involving the consideration whether the greatest 
imagined pleasure will be the best for one in the long run, 
that the suspense of desire establishes the responsibility of 
man. Even if we admitted with Locke that nothing entered 
into the consideration but an estimate of * future pleasures ' 
— and Locke, it will be observed, by supposing the estimate 
to include * pleasures of a sort we are unacquainted with,'^ 
which is as much of a contradiction as to suppose a man in- 
fluenced by xmfelt feelings, renders this restriction unmeaning 
— stiU to be determined by the consideration whether some- 
thing is good for me on the whole is to be determined, not 
by the imagination of pleasure, but by the conception of 
self, though it be of self only as a subject to be pleased. 

15. The mischief is that, though his language implies this 
distinction, he does not himself understand it. ^ The care 
of ourselves,' he tells us, * that we mistake not imaginary 
for real happiness, is the necessary foundation of our liberty. 
The stronger ties we have to an unalterable pursuit of happi- 
ness in general, which is .our greatest good, and which, as 
such, our desires always follow, the more are we free from 

1 Cap. 21, sec 65. He has specially to every one's wish and desire : could 

in Tiew the pleasures of ' another life,' we suppose their relishes as different 

which ' being intended for a state of there as they are here, yet the manna in 

happiness, must certainly be agreeable hearenwill snit eyeiy one's palate.* 
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any necessary determination of onr will to any particnlar Locke 
action, till we have examined whether it has a tendency to, j^l^^'^ 
or is inconsistent with, onr real happiness/ ^ Bnt he does necessitj 
not see that the rationale of the freedom, thus paradoxically, g^-^^J^ 
thongh truly, placed in the strength of a tie, lies in that piness. 
determination by the conception of self to which the ^ un- 
alterable piu^uit of happiness ' is really equivalent. To him 
it is not as one mode among others in which that self- 
determination appears, but simply in itself that the con- 
sideration of what is for our real happiness is the ^ foundation 
of our liberty,' and the consideration itself is no more than 
a comparison between imagined pleasures and pains. Hence 
to a reader who refuses to read into Locke an interpretation 
which he does not himself supply, the range of moral liberty 
must seem as narrow as its nature is ambiguous. As to ite 
range, the greater part of our actions, and among them 
those which we are apt to think our best, are not and could 
not be preceded by any consideration whether they are for 
our real happiness or no. In truth, they result from a 
character which the conception of self has rendered possible, 
or express an interest in objects of which this conception is 
the condition, and for that reason they represent a will self- 
determined and free } but they do not rest on the foundation 
which Locke caUs * ihe necessary foundation of our liberty.' 
As to the nature of this liberty, the reader, who takes Locke 
at his word, would find himself leffc to choose between the 
view of it as the condition of a mind * suspended ' between 
rival presentations of the pleasant, and the equally untenable 
view of it as that * liberty of indifference,' which Locke 
himself is quite ready to deride — as consisting in a choice 
prior to desire, which determines what the desire shall be.' 

16. This ambiguous deliverance about moral freedom, it 
must be observed, is the necessary result on a mind, having 
too strong a practical hold on life to tamper with human 
responsibUity, of a doctrine which denies the originativeness 
of thought, and in consequence cannot consistently allow If an 
any motive to desire, but the image of a past pleasure or SJ^y^ "y 
pain. The full logical effect of the doctrine, however, does desire for 
not appear in Locke, because, with his way of taking any *° ^i^ect, 

> Cap. 21, sec 51. become part of his happiness, it raises 

* Of. the passage in sec. 56 : * When desire/ &a (Cf. also sec. 43 sub fin.) 
be has once chosen it, and thereby it is 

VOL. n. 
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Locke asks desire of whicli the satisfaction produces pleasure to have 

tioXibout P^®^^^"^ fo'^ i*s object, lie never comes in sight of the ques- 
origin of tion how the manifold objects of actual human interest are 
the object possible for a being who only feels and retains, or combines, 
his feelings. An action moved by love of country, love of 
fame, love of a friend, love of the beautiful, would cause him 
no more difficulty than one moved by desire for the renewal 
of some sensual enjoyment, or for that maintenance of 
health which is the condition of such enjoyment in the 
future. If pressed about them, we may suppose that — avail- 
ing himself of the language probably current in the philoso- 
phic society in which he lived, ^ough it first became 
generally current in England through the writings of his 
quasi-pupil, Shaftesbury — he would have said that he found 
in his breast affections for pubUc good, as well as for self- 
good, the satisfaction of which gave pleasure, and to which 
his doctrine, that pleasure is the ^ object of desire in general,' 
was accordingly applicable. The question — of what feelings 
or combinations of feelings are the objects which excite 
these several desires copies P — it does not occur to him to 
But what ask. It is only when a class of actions presents itself for 
of^ions, '''^^^^ ^ motive in the way of desire or aversion is not 
which we readily assignable that any difficulty arises, and then it is a 
bewiTwe we ^^^^^^^7 which the assignment of such a motive, without 
ought? any question asked as to its possibiliiy for a merely feeling 
and imagining subject, is thought sufficiently to dispose of. 
Such a class of actions is that of which we say that we 
• ought * to do them, even when we are not compelled and 
had rather not. We ought, it is generally admitted, to keep 
our promises, even when it is inconvenient to us to do so and 
no punishment could overtake us if we did not. We ought 
to be just even in ways that the law does not prescribe, and 
when we are beyond its ken ; and that, too, in dealing with 
men towards whom we have no inclination to be generous. 
We ought even — so at least Locke *on the authority of 
Revelation * would have said — to forgive injuries which we 
cannot forget, and if not ^ to love our enemies ' in the literal 
sense, which may be an impossibility, yet to act as if we did. 
To what motive are such actions to be assigned P 

17. * To desire for pleasure or aversion from pain,' Locke 
would answer, ^but a pleasure and pain other than the 
natural consequences of acts and attached to them by some 
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law/ This is the result of his enquiry into 'Moiul Rela- Their 
tions * (Book n., chap. 28). Good and evil, he tells us, being pi^u^^ 
•nothing but pleasure and pain, moral good or evil is only butpit«- 
the conformity or disagreement of our actions to some law, ^^\^^^^^ 
whereby good or evU, i.6., pleasure or pain, is drawn on us nature but 
by the will and power of the law-maker.* All law according ^^ ^^* 
to its 'true nature' is a rule set to the actions of others by an 
intelligent being, having ' power to reward the compliance 
withT^d pun^ deviation from, his rule by some gJ^ and 
evil that is not the natural product and consequence of the 
action itself; for that, being a natural convenience or incon- 
venience, would operate of itself without a law.* Of such law 
there are three sorts. 1. Divine Law, ' promulgated to men 
by the light of nature or voice of revelation, by comparing 
their actions to which they judge whether, as duties or sins, 
they are like to procure them happiness or misery from the 
hands of the Almighty.' 2. Civil Law, ' the rule set by the 
Commonwealth to the actions of those who belong to 
it,' reference to which decides * whether they be criminal or 
no,' 8. *The law of opinion or reputation,' according to 
agreement or disagreement with which actions are reckoned 
* virtues or vices.' This law may or may not coincide with 
the divine law. So far as it does, virtues and vices are 
really, what they are always supposed to be, actions ^ in their 
own nature ' severally right or wrong. It is not as really 
right or wrong, however, but only as esteemed so, that an 
act is virtuous or vicious, and thus * the common measure of 
virtue and vice is the approbation or dislike, praise or blame, 
which by a tacit consent establishes itself in the several 
societies, tribes, and clubs of men in the world, whereby 
several actions come to find credit or disgrace among them, 
according to the judgment, maxims, or fashions of the place.' 
Each sort of law has its own ^ enforcement in the way of 
good and eviL' That of the civil law is obvious. That of 
the Divine Law lies in the pleasures and pains of ^ another 
world,' which (we have to suppose) render actions * in their 
own nature good and evil.' That of the third sort of law 
lies in those consequences of social reputation and dislike 
which are stronger motives to most men than are the re- 
wards and punishments either of God or the magistrate 
(chap. 28, §§6-12). 
18. * Moral goodness or evil,* Locke concludes, *is the 

c 2 
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conformity or non-conformity of any action ' to one or other 
of the above rules f§ 14). But such conformity or non-con- 
formity is not a feeling, pleasant orpainfnl, at all. K, then, 
the account of the good as consisting in pleasure, of which 
the morally good is a particular form, is to be adhered to, 
we must suppose that, when moral goodness is said to be 
conformity to law, it is so called merely with reference to the 
specific means of attaining that pleasure in which moral 
good consists. Not the conception of conformity to law, but 
the imagination of a certain pleasure, will determine the 
desire that moves the moral act, as every other desire. 
The distinction between the moral act and an act judiciously 
done for the sake, let us say, of some pleasure of the palate, 
will lie only in the channel through which comes the pleasure 
that each is calculated to obtain. If the motive of an act 
done for the sake of the pleasure of eating differs firom the 
motive of an act done for the sake of sexual pleasure on ac- 
count of the difference of the channels through which the 
pleasures are severally obtained, in that sense only can the 
motive of either of tiiese acts, upon Locke's principles, be 
taken to differ from the motive of an act morally done. The 
explanation, then, of the acts not readily assignable to 
desire or aversion, of which we say that we only do them 
l)ecause we ' ought,' has been found. They are so far of a kind 
with aU actions done to obtain or avoid what Locke calls 
^ future ' pleasures or pains that the difficulty of assigning 
a motive for them only arises from the fact that their 
immediate result is not an end but a means. They differ 
from these, however, inasmuch as the pleasure they draw 
after them is not their ' natural consequence,' any more than 
the pain attaching to a contrary act would be, but is only 
possible through the action of God, the magistrate, or 
society in some of its forms. 

19. After the above examination we can easily anticipate 
the points on which a candid and clear-headed man, who 
accepted the principles of Locke's doctrine, would see that 
it ivBeded explanation and development. If all action is 
determined by impulse to remove tlie most pressing uneasi- 
ness, as consisting in desire for the greatest pleasure of which 
the agent is at the time capable; if this, again, means 
desire for the renewal of some * impression ' previously ex- 
perienced, and all impressions are either those of sense ox 
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derived from them, how are we to account for those actual 
objects of human interest and pursuit which seem far re- 
moved from any combination of animal pleasures or of the 
means thereto, and speciallj for that class of actions deter- 
mined, as Locke says, by expectation of pain or pleasure 
other than the * natural consequence ' of the act, to which 
the term ' moral ' is properly applied P Hume, as we have 
seen,^ in accepting Locke's principles, clothes them in a 
more precise terminology, marking the distinction between 
the feeling as originally felt and the same as returning in 
memory or imagination as that between * impression and 
idea,' and excluding original ideas of reflection. ^ An im- 
pression first strikes upon the senses, and makes us perceive 
heat or cold, .thirst or hunger, pleasure or pain, of some kind 
or other. Of this impression there is a copy taken by the 
mind, which remaius after the impression ceases ; and this 
we call an idea. This idea of pleasure or pain, when it re- 
turns upon the soul, produces llie new impressions of desire 
and aversion, hope and fear, which may properly be called 
impressions of reflection, because derived from it' (a). 
These, again, are copied by the memory and imagination, 
and become ideas ; which perhaps in their turn give rise to 
other impressions' (6). Thus ilie impressions of reflection, 
marked (a), will be determined by ideas copied from impres- 
sions of sense. If desires, they will be desires for the re- 
newal either of a pleasure incidental to the satisfaction of 
appetite, or of a pleasant sight or sound, a sweet taste or 
smell. These desires and their satisfactions will again be 
copied in ideas, but how can the impressions (h) to which 
these ideas give rise be other than desires for the renewal of 
the original animal pleasures? How do they come to be 
desires as unlike these as are the motives which actuate not 
merely the saint or the philanthropist, but the ordinary good 
neighbour or honest citizen or head of a family 9 

20. During the interval between the publication of Locke's Questions 
essay and the * Treatise on Human Nature ' there had been J^^^^ ^^ 
much writing on ethical questions in English. The effect of issae. 
this on Hume is plain enough. He writes with reference to 
current controversy, and in the moral part of the treatise 
probably had the views of Clarke, Shaftesbury, Butler, and 
Hutcheson more consciously before him than Locke's. This 
does not interfere, however, with the propriety of affiliating 

' General IntrodM toI. i., par. 195. 
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him in respect of his views on morals, no less than on know- 
ledge, directly to Locke, whose principles and method were 
in the main accepted by aH the moralists of that age. His 
chai*acteristic lies in his more consistent application of these, 
and the effect of current controversy upon him was chiefly 
to show him the line which this application most take. It 
was a controversy which turned almost wholly on two points ; 
(a) the distinction between 'interested and disinterested,' 
selfish and unselfish affections ; (b) the origin and nature of 
that ^ law,' relation to which, according to Locke, constitutes 
our action ' virtuous or vicious.' In the absence of any notion 
of thought but as a fii.culty which puts together simple ideas 
into complex ones, of reason but as a fieiculty which calculates 
means and perceives the agreement of ideas mediately, it 
could have but one end. 

21. By the generation in which Hume was bred the issue 
as to the possible disinterestedness of action was supposed to 
Ue between the view of Hobbes and that of ShsdEtesbury. 
Hobbes' moral doctrine had not been essentially different 
from Locke's, but he hod been offensively explicit on ques- 
tions which Locke left open to more genial views than his 
doctrine logically justified. Each started from the position 
that the ultimate motive to every action can only be the 
imagination of one's own pleasure or pain, and neither pro- 
perly left room for the determination of desire by a conceived 
object as distinct from remembered pleasure. But while 
Locke, as we have seen, illogically took for granted desires 
so determined, and thus made it possible for a disciple to 
admit any benevolent desires as motives on the strength of 
the pleasure which they produce when satisfied, Hobbes had 
been more severe in his method, and had explained every 
desire, of which the direct motive could not be taken to be 
the renewal of some animal pleasure, as desire either for the 
power in oneself to command such pleasure at will or for the 
pleasure incidental to the contemplation of the signs of such 
power. Hence his peculiar treatment of compassion and the 
other ^ social affections/ which it is easier to show to be un- 
true to the facts of the case than to be other than the 
proper consequence of principles which Locke had rendered 
orthodox.' The counter-doctrine of Shaftesbury holds water 
just so fieir as it involves the rejection of the doctrine that 

' See 'Leviathan/ part 1, chap. 6. 
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pleasure is the sole ultimate motiye. It becomes confused 
just because its author had no definite theory of reason, as 
constitutive of objects, that could justify this rejection. 

22. He begins with a doctrine that directly contradicts Oonnteiv 
Locke's identification of the good with pleasure, and of the g^^J^ ^ 
morally good with pleasure occurring in a particular way. bury. 
' In a sensible creature that which is not done through any ^J^^^gg^ 
affection at all makes neither good nor ill in the nature of 
that creature ; who then only is supposed good, when the 
good or iU of the system to which he has relation is the 
immediate object of some passion or affection moving him.' ^ 
This, it will be seen, as against Locke, implies that the good 
of a man's action lies not in any pleasure sequent upon it to 
him, but in the nature of the affection from which it pro- 
ceeds ; and that the goodness of this affection depends on 
its being determined by an object whoUy different fit)m 
imagined pleasure — the conceived good of a system to which 
the man has relation, {.e., of human society, which in 
Shaftesbury's language is the * public ' as distinct from the 
* private ' system. It is not enough that an action should 
result in good to this system ; it must proceed from affection 
for it. * Whatever is done which happens to be advantageous 
to the species through an affection merely towards self-good 
does not imply any more goodness in the creature than as 
the affection itself is good. Let him in any particular act 
ever so well ; if at the bottom it be that selfish affection 
alone which moves him, he is in himself still vicious.'^ Here, 
then, we seem to have a clear theory of moral evil as con- 
sisting in selfish, of moral good as consisting in unselfish 
affections. But what exactly constitutes a selfish affection, 
according to Shaftesbury P The answer that first suggests 
itself, is that as the unselfish affection is an affection for 
public good, so a selfish one is an affection for ^ self-good,' 
the good of the * private system.' Shafbesbury, however, 
does not give this answer. * Affection for private good' 
with him is not, as such, selfish ; it is so only when * exces- 
sive ' and * inconsistent with the interest of the species or 
public." This qualification seems at once to eSsLce the 
clear line of distinction previously drawn. It puts * self- 
affection ' on a level with public affection which, according 

> < Inqniry eoneeraing Virtue,' Book l, ' Ibid., Book x., part 2, sec 2. 
part 2, lec. 1. * Ibid., Book n., part 1, sec 8. 
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notions of attached to the terms ' affection for self-good ' and ' affection 
seJf-good for public good ' were not such as allowed of a consistent 
good!'" ^ opposition between them. They can only be so opposed if, 
on the one hand, self-good is identified witii pleasure ; and on 
the other, affection for public good is carefully distinguished 
from desire for that sort of pleasure of which the gratifica- 
tion of others is a condition. But with Shaftesbury, affec- 
tions for self-good do not represent merely those desires for 
pleasure determined by self-consciousness — for pleasure 
presented as one's personal good — which can alone be 
properly reckoned sources of moral evil. They include equally 
mere natural appetites — hunger, the sexual impulse, &c, — 
which are morally neutral, and they do not clearly exclude 
any desire for an object which a man has so ^ made his own ' 
as to find his happiness — * self-enjoyment ' or * self-good,* 
according to Shaftesbury's language — in attaining it, though 
it be as remote tram imagined pleasure as possible.' On 
the other hand, ^ affections for public good,' as he describes 
them, are not restricted to such desires for the good of 
others as are irrespective of pleasure to self. They include 
not only such natural instincts as * parental kindiiess and 
concern for the nurture and propagation of the young,' 
which, morally, at any rate, are not to be distinguished from 
the appetites reckoned as affections for self-good, but also de- 
sires for sympathetic pleasure — ^the pleasure to oneself which 
arises on consciousness that another is pleased. Shaftesbury's 
special antipathy, indeed, is the doctrine that benevolent 
affections are interested in the sense of having for their 
object a pleasure to oneself, apart irom and beyond the 
pleasure of the person whom they move us to please ; but 

> Book ii., part 2, sec. 2. 
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tmless he regards them as desires for the pleasure which Lsaii 
the subject of them experiences in the pleasure of another, Jjj^* ^^ 
there is no pturpose in enlarging, as he does with much or only too 
unction, on the special pleasantness of the pleasures which !^^°/^'' 
they produce. With such vagueness in his notions of what 
he meant by affections for * self-good ' and for ^ public good,' 
it is not strange that he shoidd have failed to give any 
tenable account of the selfishness in which he conceived 
moral evil to consist. He could not apply such a term of 
reproach to the ^self-affections' in general, without con- 
demning as selfish the man who 'finds his own happiness in 
doing good, and who is in truth indistinguishable from one 
to whom * affection for public good ' has become, as we say, 
the law of his being. Nor could he identify selfishness, as 
he should have done, with all living for pleasure without a 
more complete rupture than he was capable of with the 
received doctrine of his time and without bringing affection 
for public good, in the form in which it was most generally 
conceived, and which was, at any rate, one of the forms 
under which he presented it to Idmself — as desire, namely, 
for sympathetic pleasure — into the same condemnation. His 
way out of the difficulty is, as we have seen, in violation of 
his own principle to find the characteristic of selfishness not 
in the motive of any affection but in its result ; not in the 
fact that a man's desire has his own good for its object, 
which is true of one to whom his neighbour's good is as his 
own, nor in the fact that it has pleasure for its object, 
which Shafkesbury, as the child of his age, could scarcely 
help thinking was the case with every desire, but in the 
fact that it is stronger than is * consistent with the interest 
of the species or public' 

24. Neither Butler nor Hutcheson^ can claim to have what have 
carried the ethical controversy much beyond the point at S^^J^ *°^ 
which Shaftesbury left it. Each took for granted that the to say 
object of the * self-affection ' was necessarily one's own a^^tit? 
happiness, and neither made any distinction between living 
for happiness and living for pleasure. They could not then 
identify selfishness with the living for pleasure without con- 

' The works of Hutcheson, published duct of the Passions and AfTecdons' 

before Hume's treatise was written, (1728). In what follows I wrote with 

and which strongly affected it^ were direct reference to his posthumous 

the *Enqnii7 i°^ ^^ Original of our work, not published till after Hume's 

Ideas of Beauty and Virtue' (1725), treatise, but which only reproduces 

and the ' Essay on the Nature and Con- more systematically his earlier views. 
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demning the self-affection, and with it the best man's 
pursuit of his own highest good in the service of others, 
altogether as eyiL Nor in the absence of any better theory 
of the object of the self-affection could the social affections, 
which, according to Butler, are subject in the developed man 
to the direction of self-love, escape the suggestion that they 
are one mode of the general desire for pleasure. Butler and 
Hutcheson, indeed, are quite clear i^at they are * disin- 
terested * in the sense of * terminating upon their objects/ ' 
This means, what is sufficiently obvious when once pointed 
out, (a) that a benevolent desire is not a desire for that 
particular pleasure, or rather ^ removal of uneasiness,' which 
shall ensue when it is satisfied, and {b) that it cannot origi- 
nally arise from the general desire for happiness, since this 
creates no pleasures but merely directs us to the pursuit of 
objects found pleasant independently of it, and thus, if it 
directs us to benevolent acts, presupposes a pleasure pre- 
viously found in them. This, however, as Butler points out, 
is equally true of all particular desires whatever — of those 
styled self-regarding, no less than of the social — and if it is 
not incompatible with the former being desires for pleasure, 
no more is it with the latter being so. Much concision on 
the matter, it may be truly said, arises from the loose way 
in which the words ' affection ' and * passion ' are used by 
Bntler and his contemporaries, not excluding Hume himself, 
alike for appetite, desire, and emotion. In every case a 
pleasure other than satisfaction of desire must have been 
experienced before desire can be excited by the imagination 
of it. A pleasure incidental to the satisfaction of appetite 
must have been experienced before imagination of it could 
excite the desire of the glutton. In like manner, social 
affection, as deei/re, cannot be first excited by the pleasiure 
which shall arise when it is satisfied; it must previously 
exist as the condition of that pleasure being experienced ; 
but it does not follow that it is other than a desire for 
an imagined pleasure, for that sympathetic pleasure in the 
pleasure of another in which the social affection as emotion 
consists. Now though Butler and Hutcheson sufficiently 
showed that it is no other pleasure than this which is the 
original object of benevolent desires, they did not attempt 
to show that it is noi this ; and failing such an attempt, the 

* See in Preface to Butler^s Sermons, pursuit' See. ; also the early part of 
the part relating to Sermon XI., ' Be- Sermon XL, * Eveiy man hath a gene- 
sides, the only idea of an interested ral desire,' &c. 
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received doctrine that the object of all desire, social and 
self-regarding alike, is pleasure of one sort or another, 
would naturally be taken to stand. This admitted, there 
can be nothing in the fact that a certain pleasure depends 
on the pleasure of another, and that a certain ofcher does not, 
to entitle an action moved by desire for the former sort of 
pleasure to be called unselfish in the way of praise, and one 
moved by desire for the latter sort selfish in the way of 
reproach. The motive — desire for his own pleasure — is the 
same to the doer in l>oth cases. The distinction between the 
acts can only lie in that which Shaftesbury had said could 
not constitute moral good or ill — ^in the consequences by 
which society judges of them, but which do not form the 
motive of the agent. In other words, it will be a distinction 
fixed by that law of opinion or reputation, in which Locke 
had found the common measure of virtue and vice, though 
he had not entered on the question of the considerations by 
which that law is formed. 

25. Such a conclusion would lie ready to hand for such a Of moral 
reader of Butler and Hutcheson as we may suppose Hume ^^^ 
to have been, but it is needless to say that it is not that at account 
which they themselves arrive. Butler, indeed, distinctly <5"*'>^- 
refnseB to identify moral good and evil re^cWefy with 
disinterested and interested action,^ but neither does he 
admit that desire for pleasure or aversion from pain is the 
uniform motive of action in such a way as to compel the 
conclusion that moral good and ill represent a distinction, 
not of motives, but of consequences of action contemplated 
by the onlooker. An act is morally good, according to him, 
when it is approved by the * reflex faculty of approbation,* 
bad when it is disapproved, but what it is that this ^ faculty ' 
approves he never distinctly tells us. The good is what 
* conscience ' approves, and conscience is what approves the 
good — ^that is tiie circle out of which he never escapes. If 
we insist on extracting from him any more satis^Eictory con- 
clusion as to the object of moral approbation, it must be 
that it is the object which *selMove' pursues, i.6., the 
greatest happiness of the individual, a conclusion which in 

* See pre&ce to Sermons ^abont four the second sermon, must be understood 

pages from the end in most editions) : — to mean an action * suitable to onr vhole 

'The goodness or badness of actions does nature/ as containing a principle of 

not arise hence,' &c. The conclusion ' reflex approbation/ In other words, 

he there arrires at is that a good action the good action is so because approved 

is one which 'becomes such creatures as by conscience, 
we are ' ; and this, read in the lijrht of 
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Hntche- 801X16 places be certainlj adopts.^ Hutclieson, on tlie other 

*^° *1° hand, gives a plain definition of the object which this faculty 

^th his approves. It consists in ^ a£fections tending to the happiness 

doctrine of others and the moral perfection of the mind possessing 

giveeloo ^ them/ H in this definition by * tending to ' may be nnder- 

end. stood ' of which the motive is * — ^an interpretation which 

the general tenor of Hatcheson's view would justify — it 

implies in effect that the morally good lies in desires of 

which the object is not pleasure. That desire for moral 

perfection, if tiiere is such a thing, is not desire for pleasure 

is obvious enough; nor could desire for the happiness of 

others be taken to be so except through confusion between 

determination by the conception of another's good, to which 

his apparent pleasure is rightly or wrongly taken as a 

guide, and by the imagination of a pleasure to be experienced 

by oneself in sympathy with the pleasure of another. Nor 

is it doubtful that Hutcheson himself, though he might 

have hesitated to identify moral evil, as selfishness, with the 

living for pleasure, yet understood by the morally good the 

living for objects wholly different from pleasure. The 

question is whether the recognition of such motives is 

logically compatible with his doctrine that reason gives no 

ends, but is only a ^ subservient power ' of calculating means. 

K feeling, undetermined by thought or reason, can alone 

supply motives, and of feeling, thus undetermined, nothing 

can be said but that it is pleasant or painful, what motive 

can there be but imagination of one's own pleasure or pain 

— one^s own, for if imagination is merely the return of 

feeling in fSa,inter form, no one can imagine any feeling, any 

more than he can originally feel it, except as his own P 

Source of ^®' '^^ work of reason in constituting the moral judgment 

the moral (* I ought '), as woU as the moral motive (* I must, because I 

judgment, o^ght'), could not find due recognition in an age which 

took its notion of reason from Locke. The only theory then 

known which found the source of moral distinctions in 

reason was Clarke's, and Clarke's notion of reason was 

. essentially the same as that which appears in Locke's 

notion^ of account of demonstrative knowledge." It was in truth 

* See a passage towards the end of n., proposition 1. The germ of Clarke's 

Sermon IIL, * Reasonable self-love and doctrine of morals is to be found in 

conscience are the chief/ &c. &c.; also Locke's occasional assimilation of 

a passage towards the end of Sermon moral to mathematical truth iind cer- 

XI., ' Let it be allowed though virtue,* taintj. (Cf. Essay, Book iy, ch. 4, sec 7f 

&C. &c. and ch. 12, sec 8. 

' See Clarke's Boyle Lectures, Vol. 
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derived firom the procedure of mathematics, and only applic- reason in- 
able to the comparison of quantities. Clarke talks loftily ^{^^^l^ 
about the Eternal Beason of things, but by this he means view. 
nothing definite except the laws of proportion, and when he 
finds the virtue of an act to consist in conformity to this 
Eternal Reason, the inevitable rejoinder is the question — 
Between what quantities is this virtue a proportion ? ' In 
Shaftesbury first appears a doctrine of moral sense. Over 
and above the social and self-regarding affections proper to 
a ' sensible ' creature, the characteristic of man is a ^ rational 
affection ' for goodness as consisting in the proper adjust- 
ment of the two orders of ^ sensible ' affection. This rational 
affection is not only a possible motive to action — it is the 
only motive that can make that character good of which 
human action is the expression ; for with Shaftesbury, though 
a balance of the social and self-affections constitutes the 
goodness of those affections, yet the man is only good as 
actuated by affection for this goodness, and ^ should the 
sensible affections stand ever so much amiss, yet if they 
prevail not because of those other rational affections spoken 
of, the person is esteemed virtuous.' ' Such a notion, it is 
clear, if it had met with a psychology answering it, had only 
to be worked out in order to become Kant's doctrine of the 
rational will a^ determined by reverence for law; but 
Shaftesbury had no such psychology, nor, with his aristo- 
cratic indifference to completeness of system, does he seem 
ever to have felt the want of it. He never asked himself 
what precisely was the theory of reason implied in the 
admission of an affection * rational ' in the sense, not that 
reason calculates the means to its satisfaction, but that it is 
determined by an object only possible for a rational as 
distinct from a * sensible ' creature ; and just because he did 
not do so, he slipped into adaptations to the current view of 
the good as pleasure and of desire as determined by the 
pleasure incidental to its own satisfaction. Thus, to a 
disciple, who wished to extract from Shaftesbury a more 
definite system than Shaftesbury had himself formed, the shaftes- 
* rational affection ' would become desire for a specific feeling ^^^^ ^^' 
of pleasure supposed to arise on the view of good actions as rational 
exhibiting a proper balance between social and self-regarding affection ; 

» Cf. Hume, Vol. ii., p. 288. 

' * Inq. concerning Virtue/ Book i., pt. 2, sec. 4. Cf. Sec. 3 sub init. 
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apoiit by affections. This pleasnre is the * moral sense,' ' with which 

• m^* ^^ Shaftesbury's name has become specially associated, while 

Bense.* the doctiine of rational affection, with which he certainly 

himself connected it, but which it essentially vitiates, has 

been forgotten. 

27. That doctrine is of value as maintaining that those 
actions only are morally good of which the rational affection 
is the motive, in the sense that they spring from a character 
which this affection has fashioned. But if the rational affec- 
tion is desire for the pleasure of moral sense, we find ourselves 
in the contradiction of supposing that the only motive which 
can produce good acts is one that cannot operate till after 
the good acts have been done. It is desire for a pleasure 
which yet can only have been ezpeiienced as a consequence 
of the previous existence of the desire. Shaftesbury hhnself, 
indeed, treats the moral sense of pleasure in the contempla- 
tion of good actions as a pleasure in the view of the right 
adjustment between the social and self-affections. If, how- 
ever, on the strength of this, we suppose that certain actions 
are first done, not from the rational affection, but yet good, 
and that then remembrance of the pleasure found in the view 
of their goodness, exciting desire, becomes motive to another 
set of acts which are thus done from rational affection, we 
contradict his statement that only the rational affection forms 
the goodness of man, and are none the nearer to an account 
of what does form it. To say that it is the * right adjustment ' 
of the two orders of affection tells us nothing. Except as sug- 
gesting an analogy from the world of art, really inapplicable, 
but by which Shaftesbury was much influenced, this expres- 
sion means no more than that goodness is a good state of 
the affections. From such a circle the outlet most consistent 
Conse- with the spirit of that philosophy, which had led Shaftesbury 
?be ktte^^ himself to bring down the rational affection to the level of a 
desire for pleasure, would lie in the notion that a state of 
the affections is good in proportion as it is productive of 
pleasure ; which again would suggest the question whether 
the specific pleasure of moral sense itself, the supposed object 
of rational affection, is more than pleasure in that indefinite 

> In using the term * moral sense,' sense of the word, as opposed to reason, 

Shaftesbury himself, no doubt, meant the £EU!ultj of demonstration, rather 

to conrey the notion that the moral than that it was a susceptibility of 

&eu]ty was one of ' intuition,' in Locke's pleasure and pain. 
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anticipation of pleasure which the yiew of affections so 
ordered tends to raise in ns. 

28. Here, again, neither Butler nor Hntcheson, while thej is an act 
avoid the mostobvious inconsistency of Shaftesbury's doctrine, f*'?.! J|^^ 
do much for its positive development. With each the * moral sake * done 
faculty/ though it is said to approve and disapprove, is still ^^^ P^^" 
a * sense * or * sentiment,' a specific susceptibility of pleasure moral 

in the contemplation of goodness ; and each again recognises s®°^^ ? 
a * reflex affection ' for — a desire to have — ^the goodness of 
wliich the view conveys this pleasure. But they neither have 
the mmt of stating so explicitly as Shaftesbury does that this 
rational affection alone constitutes the goodness of man, as 
man ; nor, on the other hand, do they lapse, as he does, into 
the representation of it as a desire for the pleasure which the 
view of goodness causes. Butler, indeed, having no account 
to give of the goodness which is approved or morally pleasing, 
but the fact that it is so pleasing, could logically have no- 
thingto say against the view that this reflex affection is merely 
a desire for this particular sort of pleasure; but by representing 
it as equivalent in its highest form to the love of God, to the 
longing of the soul after Him as the perfectly good, he in 
effect gives it a wholly different character. Hutcheson, by 
his definition of the object of moral approbation,* which is 
also a definition of the object of the reflex affection, is fairly 
entitled to exclude, as he does, along with the notion that 
the goodness which we morally approve is the quality of ex- 
citing the pleasure of such approval, the notion that ^ affec- 
tion for goodness ' means desire for this or any other pleasure. 
But, in spite of his express rejection of this view, the question 
will still return, how either a faculty of consciousness of 
which we only know that it is 'a kind of taste or relish,' or 
a desire from the determination of which reason is expressly 
excluded, can have any other object than pleasure or pain. 

29. In contrast with these well-meant efforts to derive Hume \ 
that distinction between the selfish and unselfish, between ^^^ ^ \ 
the pleasant and the morally good, which the Christian con- object of j 
science requires, from principles that do not admit of it, p^^^g^^*^ / 
Hume's system has the merit of relative consistency. He / 
sees that the two sides of Locke's doctrine— one that thought 
originates nothing, but takes its objects as given in feeling, 

the other that the good which is object of desire is pleasant 

* See above, sec. 26. 
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feeling — are inseparable. Hence he decisively rejects every 
notion of rational or unselfisli affections, which would imply 
that they are other than desires for pleasure; of virtue, 
which would imply that it antecedently determines, rather 
than is constituted by, the specific pleasure of moral sense ; 
and of this pleasure itself, which would imply that anything 
but the view of tendencies to produce pleasure can excite it. 
But here his consistency stops. The principle which forbade 
him to admit any object of desire but pleasure is practically 
forgotten in his account of the sources of pleasure, and its 
being so forgotten is the condition of the desire for pleasure 
being made plausibly to serve as a foimdation for morals. 
It is the assumption of pleasures determined by objects only 
possible for reason, made in the treatise on the Passions, 
tiiat prepares the way for the rejection of reason, as supply- 
ing either moral motive or moral standard, in the treatise 
on Morals. 
His 30. * The passions ' is Hume's generic term for < impres- 

^Sf ^^ sions of reflection ' — appetites, desires, and emotions alike. 
paflBioW He divides them into two main orders, ^direct and indirect,' 
both ^ founded on pain and pleasure.' The direct passions 
are enumerated as ^ desire and aversion, grief and joy, hope 
and fear, along with volition ' or will. These * arise from 
good and evil ' (which are the same as pleasure and pain) 
* most naturally and with least preparation.' ' Desire arises 
from good, aversion from evil, considered simply.' They 
become will or volition, * when the good may be attained or 
evil avoided by any action of the mind or body ' — will being 
simply * the internal impression we feel and are conscious of, 
when we knowingly give rise to any new motion of our body 
or new perception of our mind.' * When good is certain or pro- 
bableit produces joy' (which is described also as a pleasure pro- 
duced by pleasure or by the imagination of pleasure); * when it 
is uncertain, it gives rise to hope.' To these the corresponding 
opposites are grief and fear. We must suppose them to be 
distinguished from desire and aversion as being what he 
elsewhere calls * pure emotions ' ; such as do not, like desires, 
^ immediately excite us to action.' Given such an immediate 
impression of pleasure or pain as excites a * distinct passion ' 
of one or other of these kinds, and supposing it to ' arise 
from an object related to ourselves or others,' it excites 
mediately, through this relation, the new impressions of pride 
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or hnmiUiyy love or hatred — ^pride when the object ir related All desire 
to oneself, love when it is related to another person. These S^j^^, 
are indirect passions. They do not tend to displace the imme- 
diate impression which is the condition of their excitement, 
but being themselves agreeable give it additional force. 
' Thus a suit of fine clothes produces pleasure from their 
beautj ; and this pleasure produces the direct passions, or 
the impressions of volition and desire. Again, when these 
clothes are considered as belonging to oneself, the double 
relation conveys to us the sentiment of pride, which is an 
indirect passion; and the pleasure which attends that 
passion returns back to the direct affections, and gives new 
force to our desire or volition, joy or hope.' * 

31. Alongside of the unqualified statement that * the pas- Yet he ad- 
sions, both dir63t and indirect, are founded on pain and JJons'^**" 
pleasure,* and the consequent theory of them, we find the which pro- 
curiously cool admission that * beside pain and pleasure, the pj^^j^ 
direct passions fi:^uently arise from a natural impulse or in- but pro- 
stinct^ which is perfectly unaccountable. Of this kind is the £^°^^ 
desire of punishment to our enemies, and of happiness to our 
friends ; hunger and lust, and a few other bodily appetites. 
These passions, properly speaking, produce good and evil, 
and proceed not frt>m ihem like the other affections.'^ In 
this casual way appears the recognition of that difference of 
the desire for imagined pleasure from appetite proper on the 
pne side, and on the other from desire determined by reason, 
which it is the point of Hume's system to ignore, llie ques- 
tion is, how many of the pleasures in which he finds the 
springs of human conduct are other than products of a desire 
which is not itself moved by pleasure, or emotions excited 
by objects which reason constitutes. 



' Vol. II., pp. 214, 215. Cf. pp. 76, 
90, 168 and 208. 

* P. 216. The pasage in the * Bis- 
sertation on the faasions' (Vol. it., 
^Dissertation on the Busions,' sub 
init.). which oonespohds to the one here 
quoted, throws light on Uie relation in 
which Hnme's later redaction of his 
tlieory stands to the earlier, as occasion- 
ally aisg^iising, but never removing, its 
inconsistencies. 'Some objects, hj 
being natozallj conformable or contrary 
to pession, excite an agreeable or pain- 
fal sensation, and are thence called 
ffood or evil. The punishment of an 

VOL. n. 



adversary, by gratifying revenge, is 
good : the sidmess of a companion, by 
affecting friendship, is eviL* Here he 
avoids Uie inconsistency of admitting in 
BO many words a ' desire' which is not 
for a pleasure. But the inconsistency 
really remains. What is the passion, 
the *confonnability' to which of an 
object in the supposed cases constitutes 
pleasure ? Since it is neither an appe- 
tite (such as hunger), nor an emotion 
(such as pride), it remains that it is a 
desire, and a desire which, though the 
' gratification ' of it is a pleasure, canno 
be a desire for that or any othier pleasure. 
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82. In what sense, we liaye first to ask, do Hnme's princi- 
ples justify him in speaking of desire for an object at all. 
^ The appearance of an object to the senses ' is the same 
thing as ^ an impression becoming present to the mind," and 
if this is tme of impressions of sense it cannot' be less tme 
of impressions of reflection. If sense ' offers not its object 
as anything distinct from itself/ neither can desire. Its 
object, according to Hume, is an idea of a past impression ; 
but this, if we take him at his word, can merely mean that 
a feeling which, when at its liyeUest, was pleasant, has 
passed into a fainter stage, which, in contrast with the 
livelier, is pain — ^the pain of want, which is also a wish for 
the renewal of the original pleasure. In fSEict, however, when 
Hume or anyone else (whether he admit the possibility of 
desiring an object not previously found pleasant, or no), 
speaks of desire for an object, he means something different 
from this. He means either desire for an object that causes 
pleasure, which is impossible except so fiEkr as the original 
pleasure has been— consciously to the subject feeling it — 
{Pleasure caused by an object, i.6., a feeling determined by 
the conception of a thing under relations to self; or else 
desire for pleasure as an object, i.e., not merely desire for 
the revival of some feeling which, having been pleasant as 
^ impression,' survives without being pleasant as ^ idea,' but 
desire determined by the consciousness of self as a perma- 
nent subject that has been pleased, and is to be pleased again* 
It is here, then, as in the case of the attempted derivation 
of space, or of identity and substance, from impressions of 
sense. In order to give rise to such an impression of reflec- 
tion as desire for an object is, either the original impression 
of sense, or the idea of this, must be other than Hume could 
allow it to be. Either the original impression must be other 
than a satisfaction of appetite, other than a sights smell, 
sound, &c., or the idea must be other than a copy of the im- 
pression. One or other must be determined by conceptions 
not derived from feeling, the correlative conceptions of self 
and thing. Thus, in order to be able to interpret his 
primary class of impressions of reflection* as desires for 
objects, or for pleasures as good, Hume has already made 
the assumption that is needed for the transition to that 



1 Sea General Introduction, paragraph 208. 
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secondary elass cif impressions through which he has to 
account for morality. He has assumed that thought deter- 
mines feeling, and not merely reproduces it. Even if the 
materials out of which it constructs the determining object 
be merely remembered pleasures, the object is no more to be 
identified with these materials than the living body with its 
chemical constituents. 

33. In the account of the 'indirect passions' the term pridede- 
object is no longer applied, as in the account of the direct tenuined 
ones, to the pleasure or pain which excites desire or aver- ence tT' 
sion. It is expressly transferred to the self or other person, ^^^ 
to whom the * exciting causes ' of pride and love must be 
severally related. 'Pride and humility, though directly 
contrary, have yet the same object,' viz., self; but since they 
are contrary, ' 'tis impossible this object can be their cause, 

or sufficient alone to excite them We must therefore 

make a distinction betwixt that idea which excites them, and 

aiat to which they direct their view when excited 

The first idea that is presented to the mind is that of the 
cause or productive principle. This excites the passion con- 
nected with it ; and that passion, when excited, turns our 
view to another ide% which is that of self. .... The first 
idea represents the ccmsBy the second the object of the 
passion.'^ Again a further distinction must be made ' in the 
causes of the passion betwixt that quality which operates, 
and the subject on which it is placed. A man, for instance, 
is Tain of a beautiful house which belongs to him, or which 
he has himself built or contrived. Here the object of the 
passion is himself, and the cause is the beautifid house; 
which cause again is subdivided into two parts, viz., the 
quality which operates upon the passion, and the subject in 
which the quality inheres. The quality is the beauty, and 
the subject is the house, considered as his property or con- 
trivance." It is next found that the operative qualities 
which produce pride, however various, agree in this, that 
they produce pleasure — ^a ' separate pleasure,' independent 
of the resulting pride. In all cases, again, * the subjects to 
which these qualities adhere are either parts of ourselves or 
something nearly related to us.' The conclusion is that 
< the cause, which excites the passion, is related to the 

» V^ n., pp. 77 and 78. « Ibid., p. 79, 
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object wliich nature has attribnted to the passion ; the 
sensation, which the cause separately produces, is related to 
the sensation of the passion : from this double relation of 
ideas and impressions the passion is derired." The ideas, 
it will be observed, are severally those of the exciting 
^subject' (in the illustrative case quoted, the beautiful 
house) and of the ^ object ' self; the impressions are severally 
the pleasure immediately caused by the ^ subject ' (in the 
case given, the pleasure of feeling beauty) and the pleasure 
of pride. The relation between the ideas may be any of the 
^natural ones ' that regulate association.' In the supposed 
case it is that of cause and effect, since a man's property 
^ produces effects on him and he on it.' The relation between 
the impressions must be that of resemblance — this, as we are 
told by the way (somewhat strangely, if impressions are 
only sbx)nger ideas), being the only possible relation between 
impressions — ^the resemblance of one pleasure to another. 
. 34. Pride, then, is a special sort of pleasure excited by 
another special sort of pleasure, and the distinction of the 
two sorts of pleasure from each other depends on the 
character which each derives from an idea — one from the 
idea of self, the other from the idea of some 'quality in a 
subject,' which may be the beauty of a picture, or the 
achievement of an ancestor, or any other quality as unlike 
these as these are unlike each other, so long as the idea of it 
is capable of association with the idea of self. Apart from 
such determination by ideas, the pleasure of pride itself and 
the pleasure which excites it, on the separateness of which 
from each other Hume insists, could only be separate in 
time and degree of liveliness^ — a separation which might 
equally obtain between successive feelings of pride. Of 
neither could anything be said but that it was pleasant — 
more or less pleasant than the other, before or after it, as 
the case might be. Is the idea, then, that gives each im- 
pression its character, itself an impression grown fainter? 
It should be so, of course, if Hume's theory of consciousness 
is to hold good, either in its general form, or in its applica- 
tion to morals, according to which all actions, those moved 
by pride among the rest, have pleasure for their ultimate 
motive ; and no doubt he would have said that it was so. 



• Vol. n., pp. 84, 86. 
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l)li6 idea of the beauty of a picture, for iostance, is the 
original impression which it ' makes on the senses * as more 
faintly retained by the mind. But is the original impression 
merely an impression — an impression undetermined by con- 
ceptions, and of which, therefore, as it is to the subject of 
it, nothing can be said, but simply that it is pleasant P This, 
too, in the particular instance of beauty, Hume seems to 
hold ;' but if it is so, the idea of beauly, as determined by 
reference to the impression, is determined by reference to 
the indeterminate, and we know no more of the separate 
pleasure that excites the pleasure of pride, when we are told 
that its source is an impression of beauly, than we did before. 
Apart from any other reference, we only know that pride is 
a pleasure excited by a pleasure which is itself excited by a 
pleasure grown fainter. Of effect, proximate cause, and 
ultimate cause, only one and the same thing can be said, 
Tiz., that each feels pleasant. Meanwhile in regard to that 
other relation from which the pleasure of pride, on its part, 
is supposed to take its character, the same question arises. 
This pleasure ^ has self for its object.' Is self, then, an im- 
pression stronger or fainter? Can one feeling be said 
without nonsense to have another feeling for its object P If 
it can, what specification is gained for a pleasure or pain by 
reference to an object of which, as a mere feeling, nothing 
more can be said than that it is a pleasure or pain P If, on 
the other hand, the idea of self, relation to which makes the 
feeling of pride what it is, and through it determines action, 
is not a copy of any impression of sense or reflection — ^not a 
copy of any sight or sound, any passion or emotion* — how 
can it be true that the ultimate determination of action in 
all cases arises from pleasure or pain P 

35. From the pressure of such questions as these Hume Hume's 
offers us two main subterfuges. One is furnished by his pg^'^n^ 
account of the self, as ^ that succession of related ideas and idea of ( 
impressions of which we have an intimate memory and con- "^^*^^,' 
sciousness" — an account which, to an incurious reader, impres- 
conveys the notion that * self,* if not exactly an impression, ^^^ 
is something in the nature of an impression, while yet it 
seems to give the required determination to the impression 
which has this for its ^ object.' It is evident, however, that 

■ VoL n., p. 96 ; it., * Diflflertation on ' Intr. to Vol. i., paragraph 20S« 
the FaMions,' n. 7* ' Vol. n., p. 77, &c. 
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its plaosibilitj depends entirely on the qualification of the 
* succession, Ac.,' as that of which we have an * intimate con- 
sciousness/ The succession of impressions, simply as such, 
and in the absence of relation to a single subject, is nothing 
intelligible at all. Hume, indeed, elsewhere represents it as 
constituting time, which, as we have previously shown,* by 
itself it could not properly be said to do ; but if it could, 
the characterisation of pleasure as having time for its object 
would not be much to the purpose. The successive impres- 
sions and ideas are furtiier said to be 'related,' i.e,, 
ncUuraUy related, according to Hume's sense of the term ; 
but this we have found means no more than that when two 
feelings have been often felt to be either like each other or 
' contiguous,' the recurrence of one is apt to be followed by 
the recurrence in fainter form of the other. This charac- 
teristic of the succession brings it no nearer to the intelli- 
gible unity which it must have, in order to be an object of 
which the idea makes the pleasure of pride what it is. The 
notion of its having such unity is really conveyed by the 
statement that we have an * intimate consciousness ' of it« 
It is through these words, so to speak, that we read into the 
definition of self that conception of it which we carry with 
us, but of which it states the reverse. Now, however 
difficult it may be to say what this intimate consciousness is, 
it is clear that it cannot be one of the feelings, stronger or 
fainter — impressions or ideas — which the first part of the 
definition tells us form a succession, for this would imply 
that one of them was at the same time all the rest. TSor 
yet can it be a compound of them all, for the fact that they 
are a succession is incompatible with their forming a com- 
pound. Here, then, is a consciousness, which is not an 
impression, and which we can only take to be derived from 
impressions by supposing these to be what they first become 
in relation to this consciousness. In saying that we have 
such a consciousness of the succession of impressions, we 
say in e£fect that we are other than the succession. How, 
then, without contradiction, can our self be said to he the 
succession of impressions, &c. — a succession which in the very 
next word has to be qualified in a way that implies we are 
other than it P This question, once put^ will save us from 

' Intr. to Vol. I., 660. 261. 
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surprise at finding that in one place, among freqnent repeti- 
tdons of the acconnt of self already given, tlie * succession 
&c.' is dropped, and for it substituted * the individual person 
of whose actions and sentiments each of us is intimately 
conscious.' ^ 

86. The other way of gaining an apparent determination Another 
for the impression, pride, without making it depend on rela- g^^^V 
tion to that which is not an impression at all, corresponds pbymolo- 
to that appeal to the 'anatomist' by the suggestion of ^^^^ 
which, it will be remembered, Hume avoids the troublesome prideu 
question, how the simple impressions of sense, undetermined 
by ration, can have that definite character which they must 
have if they are to serve as the elements of knowledge. The 
question in that case being really one that concerns the 
simple impression, as it is for the consciousness of the 
subject of it, Hume's answer is in effect a reference to 
what it is for the physiologist. So in regard to pride ; the 
question being what character it can have, for the conscious 
subject of it, to distinguish it from any other pleasant feel- 
ing, except such as is derived from a conception which is 
not an impression, Hume is ready on occasion to suggest 
that it has the distinctive character which for the physio- 
logist it would derive frt>m the nerves organic to it, if such 
nerves could be traced. ' We must suppose that nature has 
given to the organs of the human mind a certain disposition 
fitted to produce a peculiar impression or emotion, which we 
call PBIDE : to this emotion she has assigned a certain idea, 
viz., iliat of SELF, which it never fails to produce. This 
contrivance of nature is easily conceived. We have many 
instances of such a situation of affairs. The nerves of the 
nose and palate are so disposed, as in certain circumstances 
to cotivey such peculiar sensations to the mind ; the sensations 
of lust and hunger always produce in us the idea of those 
peculiar objects, which are suitable to each appetite. These 
two circumstances are united in pride. The organs are so 
disposed as to produce the passion ; and the passion, after 
its production, naturally produces a certain idea.'^ 

87. Here, it will be noticed, the doctrine, that the pleasant Fallacy of 
emotion of pride derives its specific character from relation ^^^ 
to the idea of self^ is dropped. The emotion we call pride is 

" VoL n., p. 84. » VoL n., p. 86. 
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It does not Supposed to be first produced, and then, in virtue of its 
what^^rid© ^P^^^^^^ character as pride, to ptoduce the idea of sel£* If 
is to the the idea of self, then, does not give the pleasure its specific 
subject of character, what does 9 * That disposition fitted to produce 
it,' Hume answers, which belongs to the 'organs of the 
human mind.' Now either this is the old story of explaining 
the soporific qualities of opium by its vis soporificay or it means 
that the distinction of the pleasure of pride from other 
pleasures, like the distinction of a smell from a taste, is 
due to a particular kind of nervous irritation that conditions 
it, and may presumably be ascertained by the physiologist. 
Whether such a physical condition of pride can be dis- 
covered or no, it is not to the purpose to dispute. The point 
to observe is that, if discovered, it would not afford an 
answer to the question to which an answer is being sought 
— to the question, namely, what the emotion of pride is to 
the conscious subject of it. If it were found to be condi- 
tioned by as specific a nervous irritation as the sensations of 
smell and taste to which Hume assimilates it, it would yet 
be no more the consciousness of such irritation than is the 
smell of a rose to the person smelling it. In the one case 
as in the other, the feeling, as it is to the subject of it, can 
only be determined by relation to other feelings or other 
modes of consciousness. It is by such a relation that, ac- 
cording to Hume's general account of it, pride is determined, 
but the relation is to the consciousness of an object which, 
not being any form of feeling, has no proper place in his 
psychology. Hence in the passage before us he tries to sub- 
stitute for it a physical determination of the emotion, which 
for the subject of it is no determination at all ; and, having 
gained an apparent specification for it in this way, to repre- 
sent as its product that idea of a distinctive object trhich 
he had previously treated as necessary to constitute it. Pride 
produces the idea of self, just as * the sensations of hunger 
and lust always produce in us the idea of those peculiar 
objects, which are suitable to each appetite.' Now it is a 
large assumption in regard to animals other than men, that, 
because hunger and lust move them to eat and generate, 
they so move them through the intervention of any ideas of 
objects yrhsLb&ver — an assumption which in the absence of 

-* Ct Vol. iV., * Disaertation on Uie Paasions,' n. 2. 
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language on the part of the animals it is impossible to yerify 
— and one still more questionable, that the ideas of objects 
which these appetites (if it be so) produce in the animals, 
except as determined by self-consciousness, are ideas in the 
same sense as the idea of self. But at any rate, if such 
feelings produce ideas of peculiar objects, it must be in 
virtue of the distinctive character which, as feelings, they 
have for the subjects of them. The withdrawal, however, 
of determination by the idea of self from the emotion of 
pride, leaves it with no distinctive character whatever, and 
therefore with nothing by which we may explain its produc- 
tion of that idea as analogous to the production by hunger, 
if we admit such to take place, of the ^ idea of the peculiar 
object suited to it.' 

38. If, in Hume's account of pride, for pleaswre, wherever Acconnt of 
it occurs, is substituted pam^ it becomes his account of yoTvJ^the 
humility. A criticism of one account is equally a criticism same diffi- 
of the other; and with him every passion that * has self for ^^^^* 
its object,' according as it is pleasant or painful, is included 
xmder one or other of these designations. In like manner, 
every passion that has ^ some other thinking being' for its 
object, according as it is pleasant or painful, is either love 
or hatred* To these the key is to be found in the same 

* double relation of impressions and ideas ' by which pride 
and humility are explained. If beautiful pictures, for 
instance, belong not to oneself but to another person, they 
tend to excite not pride but esteem, which is a form of love. 
The idea of them is ^ naturally related ' to the idea of the 
person to whom they belong, and they cause a separate 
pleasure which naturally excites the resembling impression 
of which this other person is the object. Write * other 
person,' in short, where before was written ^ self,' and the 
account of pride and humility becomes the account of love 
and hatred. Of this pleasure determined by the idea of 
another person, or of which such a person ^ is the object,' 
Hxmie gives no raMonaUy and, failing this, it must be taken 
to imply the same power of determining feeling on the part 
of a conception not derived from feeling, which we have 
found to be implied in the pleasure of which self is the 
object. AU his pains and ingenuity in the second part of 
the book ' on the Passions,' are spent on illustrating the 

* double relation of impressions and ideas ' — on characteris- 
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ing the separate .pleasnres which excite the pleasure of love, 
and showing how the idea of the object of the excitmg 
pleasure is related to the idea of the beloved person. The 
objection to this part of his theory, which most readily sug- 
gests itself to a reader, arises from the essential discrepancy 
which in many cases seems to lie between the exciting and 
the excited pleasure. The drinking of fine wine, and the 
feeling of love, are doubtless ^resembling impressions,' so 
far as each is pleasant, and from the idea of the wine the 
transition is natural to that of the person who gives it ; but 
is there really anything, it will be asked, in my enjoyment 
of a rich man's wine, that tends to make me love him, even 
in the vride sense of ^love' which Hume admits? Tbia 
objection, it will be found, is so far anticipated by Hume, 
that in most cases he treats the exciting pleasure as taking 
its character from sympathy. Thus it is not chiefly the 
pleasure of ear, sighl^ and palate, caused by the rich man's 
music, and gardens, and vnne, that excites om: love for him, 
but the pleasure we experience through sympathy with his 
pleasure in them.^ The explanation of love being thus 
thrown back on sympathy (which had previously served to 
explain that form of pride which is called * lovTe of fame *), we 
have to ask whether sympathy is any less dependent thaji we 
have found pride to be on an originative, as distinct from a 
merely reproductive, reason. 

89. * When any affection is infrised by sympathy, it is at 
first known only by its effects, and by those external signs 
in the countenance and conversation which convey an idea 
of it.' By inference from effect to cause, * we are convinced 
of the reality of the passion,' conceiving it 'to belong to 
another person, as we conceive any other matter of fiEUst.' 
This idea of another's affection * is presently converted into 
an impression, and acquires such a degree of force and viva- 
city as to become the very passion itself, and produce an 
equal emotion as any original affection.' The conversion is 
not difficult to account for when we reflect that ' all ideas 
are borrowed from impressions, and that these two kinds of 
perceptions differ only in the degrees of force and vivacity 
vnth which they strike upon the soul. ... As this difference 
may be removed in some measure by a relation between the 
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impressions and ideas ' — ^in the case before us, the relation 
between the impression of one's own person and the idea 
of another's, by which the vivacity of the former may be 
oonvoved to the latter — * 'tis no wonder an idea of a senti- 
ment or pa^tsion may by this means be so enlivened as to 
become the very sentiment or passion.'^ 

40. Upon this it must be remarked that the inference it implies 
from the external signs of an aflfection, according to Hume's JcJI^^^^' 
doctrine of inference, can only mean that certain impressions not ro- 
of the other person's words and gestures call up the ideas ^jj^l,^ 
of their * usual attendants ' ; which, again, must mean either sionB. 
that they convey the belief in certain exciting circumstances 
experienced by the other man, and the expectation of certain 
acts to follow upon his words and gestures ; or else that they 
suggest to the spectator the memory of certain like mani- 
festations on his own part and through these of the emotion 
which in his own case was their antecedent. Either way, 
the spectator's idea of the other person's affection is in no 
sense a copy of it, or that affection in a fiiinter form. K it 
is an idea of an impression of reflection at all, it is of such 
an impression as experienced by the spectator himself, and 
determined, as Hume admits, by his consciousness of himself; 
nor could any conveyance of vivacily to the idea make it 
other than that impression. How it should become to the 
spectator consciously at once another's impression and his 
own, remains unexplained. Hume only seems to explain it 
by means of the equivocation lurking in the phrase, ' idea 
of another's affection.' The reader, not reflecting that, ac- 
cording to the copying theory, so far as the idea is a copy 
of anything in the othery it can only be a copy of certain 
' external signs, &c.,' and so far as it is a copy of <m affection^ 
only of an affection experienced by the man who has the idea, 
thinks of it as being to the spectator the other's affection 
minus a certain amount of vivacity — the restoration of which 
will render it an impression at once his own and the other's. 
It can in truth only be so in virtue (a) of an interpretation 
of words and gesttures, as related to a person, which no sug- 
gestion by impressions of their usual attendants can account 
for, and in virtue (b) of there being such a conceived 
identity, or unity in difference, between the spectator's own 

» Vol. II., pp. 111-114. 
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person and the person of the other that the same impression, 
in being determined by his consciousness of himself, is de- 
termined also by his consciousness of the other as an ' alter 
ego.' Thus sympathy, according to Hume's account of it, 
so soon as that account is rationalized, is found to iuYolye 
the determination of pleasure and pain, not merely by self- 
consciousness, but by a self-consciousness which is also 
self-identification witii another. If self-consciousness cannot 
in any of its functions be reduced to an impression or suc- 
cession of impressions, least of all can it in this. On the 
other hand, if it is only through its constitutiye action, its 
reflection of itself, upon successive impressions of sense that 
these become the permanent objects which we know, we can 
understand how by a like action on certain impressions of 
reflection, certain emotions and desires, it constitutes those 
1 objects of interest which we loye as ourselves. 

r Ambig:uitj 41. Pride, love, and sympathy, then, are the motives which 

' ^untof" H^'^® must have granted him, if his moral theory is to 

I beneyo- march. Sympathy is not only necessary to his explanation 

lence. ^£ y^^ most important form of pride which is the motive to 
a man in mainiaining a character with hia neighboura wheu 
* nothing is to be gained by it ' — nothing, that is, beyond 
the immediate pleasure it gives — and of aU forms of * love,' 
' except those of which the exciting cause lies in the pleasures 

of beauty and sexual appetite : he finds in it also the ground 

of benevolence. Where he first treats of benevolence, 

indeed, this does not appear. Unlike pride and humility, we 

are told, which ^ are pure emotions of the soul, unattended 

with any desire, and not immediately exciting us to action, 

love and hatred are not completed within themselves. • . Love 

is always followed by a desire of the happiness of the person 

beloved, and an aversion to his misery ; as hatred produces 

a desire of the misery, and an aversion to the happiness, of 

the person hated.' ^ This actual sequence of * benevolence ' 

and ^ anger' severally upon love and hatred is due, it 

appears, to ^ an original constitution of the mind ' which 

It 18 a cannot be further accounted for. That benevolence is no 

t^fore^ essential part of love ia clear trom the fact that the latter 

has passion ^may express itself in a hundred ways, and may 

forks" subsist a considerable time, without our reflecting on the 



object. 
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happiness of its object.* Doubtless, when we do reflect on What 
it, we desire the happiness ; but, * if nature had so pleased, P^***'"® 
loTO might have been unattended with any such desire.^ So 
fiur, the view given tallies with what we have already 
quoted from the summary accotmt of the direct and indirect 
passions, where the ' desire of punishment to our enemies 
and happiness to our friends ' is expressly left outside the 
general theory of the passions as a ' natural impulse wholly 
unaccountable,' a ' direct passion ' which yet does not pro- 
ceed from pleasure.' With his instinct for consistency, how- 
ever, Hume could scarcely help seeking to assimilate this 
alien element to his definition of desire as universally for 
pleasure ; and accordingly, while the above view of benevo- 
lence is never in so many words given up, an essentially 
different one appears a little further on, which by help of 
the doctrime of sympathy at once makes the connection of 
benevolence with love more accountable, and brings it under 
the general definition of desire. * Benevolence,' we are there 
told, ^is an original pleasure arising frt>m the pleasure of 
the person beloved, and a pain proceeding frx>m his pain, 
from which correspondence of impressions there arises a . 
subsequent desire of his pleasure and aversion to his pain.' ' 

42. Now, strictly construed, this passage seems to efface Pleasure of 
the one clear distinction of benevolence that had been ^^e^ 
previously insisted on — that it is a desire, namely, as pleasure of 
opposed to a pure emotion. If benevolence w an * original «'*^^«^* 
pleasure arising fix)m the pleasure of the person beloved,' it 
is identical with love, so far as sympathy is an exciting 
cause of love, instead of being distinguished frx>m it as 
desire from emotion. We must suppose, however, that the 
sentence was carelessly put together, and that Hume did not 
really mean to identify benevolence with the pleasure spoken 
of in the former part of it (for which his proper term is 
simply sympathy), but with the desire for that pleasure, 
spoken of in the latter part. In that case we fiind that 
benevolence forms no exception to the general definition of 

■ Vol. n., p. 164. two kinds, the general and the partieU' 

* Vd. n., p. 170. Coinpaxe Vol. iv., lar. The first is, where we hare no 

* InqniiT concerning the Principles of friendship, or connection, or esteem for 

Morals, Appendix n., noie 3, where the person, but feel only a general sym* 

'general benevolence,' also called *hu- pathy with him, or a compassion for 

nianity,' is identified with sympathy.' his pains, and a congratnlation with 

' Benevolence is naturally divided into his pleasures,* &c. &c 
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desire. It is desire for one's own pleaisare, but for a pleasure 
received through the communication by sympathy of the 
pleasure of another. In like manner, the sequence of bene- 
Tolence upon love, instead of being an unaccountable ^ dis- 
position of nature,' would seem explicable, as merely the 
ordinary sequence upon a pleasant emotion of a desire for 
its renewal. Though it be not strictly the pleasant emotion 
of loye, but that of sympathy, for which benevolence is the 
desire, yet if sympathy is necessary to the excitement of 
love, it will equally follow that benevolence attends on love. 
Pleasure sympathised with, we may suppose, first excites 
the secondary emotion of love, and afterwards, when reflected 
on, that desire for its continuance or renewal, which is 
benevolence. That love ' should express itself in a hundred 
ways, and subsist a considerable time ' without any conscious- 
ness of benevolence, will merely be the natural relation of 
emotion to desire. When a pleasure is in full enjoyment, it 
cannot be so reflected on as to excite desire ; and thus, if 
benevolence is desire for that pleasure in the pleasure of 
another, which is an exciting cause of love, the latter 
emotion must naturally subsist and express itself for some 
time before it reaches the stage in which reflection on its 
cause, and with it benevolent desire, ensues. 

48. This raUondUf however, of the relation between love 
and benevolence is not explicitly given by Hume himself. 
He nowhere expressly withdraws the exception, made in 
favour of benevolence, to the rule that all desire is for 
pleasure — an exception which, once admitted, undermines 
his whole system — or tells us in so many words that bene- 
volence is desire for pleasure to oneself in the pleasure of 
another. In an important note to the Essays,' indeed, he 
distinctly puts benevolence on the same footing with such 
desires as avarice or ambition. 'A man is no more 
interested when he seeks his own glory, than when the 
happiness of his friend is the object of his wishes ; nor is he 
any more disinterested when he sacrifices his own ease and 
quiet to public good, than when he labours for the gratifica- 
tion of avarice or ambition.' • . . ^ Though the satisfaction of 
these latter passions gives us enjoyment, yet the prospect of 
this enjoyment is not the cause of the passion, but, on the 



* * Inaniiy concerning Human Un- editions after the second, this note was 
derstanoing/ note to sec. 1. In the omitted. 
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<K>ntrar7, the passion is antecedent to the enjoyment, and Confasion 
withont the former the latter conld not possibly exist.' In ^*^^™ 
other words, if 'passion' means dmre— and, as applied to 'pMsion* 
emotion, the designation * interested * or * disinterested * has J^^^n^j 
no meaning — every passion is equally disinterested in the emotion. 
sense of presupposing an ' enjoyment ' a pleasant emotion, 
antecedent to that which consists in its satisfaction ; but at 
the same time equally interested in the sense of being a 
desire for such enjoyment. Whether from a wish to find 
acceptance, howerer, or because forms of man's good-wiU to 
man forced themselyes on. his notice which forbade the con- 
sistent development of his theory, Hume is always much 
more explicit about the disinterestedness of benevolence in 
the former sense than about its interestedness in the latter.^ 
Accordingly he does not avail himself of such an explana- 
tion of its relation to love as that above indicated, which by 
avowedly reducing benevolence to a desire for pleasure, 
while it simplified his system, might have revolted the 
* common sense * even of the eighteenth century. He prefers 
— as his manner is, when he comes upon a question which 
he cannot fiice — ^to fall back on a ' disposition of nature ' as 
the ground of the * conjunction ' of benevolence with love. Of this 
There is a form of benevolence, however, which would seem ^aUshim- 
as little explicable by such natural conjunction as by self in his 
reduction to a desire for sympathetic pleasure. How is it account of 
that active good-will is shown towards those whom, accord- 
ing to Hume^s theory of love, it should be impossible to 
love — ^towards those with whom intercourse is impossible, or 
from whom, if intercourse is possible, we can derive no such 
pleasure as is supposed necessary to excite that pleasant 
emotion, but rather such pain, in sympathy with their pain, 
as according to the theory should excite hatred 9 To this 
question Hume in effect finds an answer in the simple device 
of using the same terms, ' pity ' and * compassion,' alike for 
the painfol emotion produced by the spectacle of another's 



* Attention should be called to a 
passace at the end of the account of 
' self-fore ' in the Essays, where he seems 
to rerert to the yiew of benevolence as 
t desire not originally produced by 
pleasure, but proauctiye of it, and thus 
passing into a sel^ndary stage in which 
It is combined with desire for pleasure. 
He suggests tentatively that ' from the 



original frame of our temper we may 
feel a desire for another's happiness or 
good, which, by means of that affection, 
becomes our own good, and is after- 
wards pursued from the combined mo- 
tives of benevolence and self-eijoyment.* 
The passage might have been written 
by Butter. (Vol. iv., * Inquiry concern- 
ing Principles of Morals,' Appendix n.) 
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pain and for 'desire for the happiness of another and 
aversion to his misery/ * According to the latter account 
of it, pity is already ' the same desire ' as benevolence, 
though 'proceeding from a different principle,' and thus 
has a resemblance to the love with which benevolence is 
conjoined — a ' resemblance not of feeling or sentiment but 
of tendency or direction.'* Hence, whereas *piiy* in the 
former sense would make us hate those whose pain gives us 
pain, by understanding it in the latter sense we can explain 
how it leads us to love them, on the principle that one 
resembling passion excites another. 
Ezpiana- 44. We are now in a position to review the possible 
tion of motives of human action according to Hume. Beason, con- 
conflict stituting no objects, affords no motives. 'It is only the 
between slave of the passions, and can never pretend to any other 
paagion. office than to serve and obey them.* • To any logical thinker 
who accepted Locke's doctrine of reason, as having no 
other function but to * lay in order intermediate ideas,* this 
followed of necessity. It is the clearness with which Hume 
points out that, as it cannot move, so neither can it restrain, 
action, that in this regard chiefly distinguishes him from 
Locke. The check to any passion, he points out, can only 
proceed from some counter-motive, and such a motive 
reason, 'having no original influence,' cannot give. Strictly 
speaking, then, a passion can only be called unreasonable, 
as accompanied by some fidse judgment, which on its part 
must consist in ' disagreement of ideas, considered as copies, 
with those objects which they represent ; ' and ' even then it 
is not the passion, properly speaking, which is unreasonable, 
but the judgment.' It is nothing against reason — ^not, as 
Locke had inadvertently said, a wrong judgment — ' to prefer 
my own acknowledged lesser good to my greater/ The only 
unreasonableness would lie in supposing that 'my own 
acknowledged lesser good,' being preferred, could be attained 
by means that would not really lead to it. Hence ' we speak 
not strictly when we talk of the combat of reason and 
passion.' They can in truth never oppose each other. The 
supposition that they do so arises from a confrision between 

' Book n^ ^t 2, sees. 7 and 9. desire for the hftppiness of another,*^ 

Within a few lines of each other will &e. 

be found the statements (a) that 'pity * * Dissertation on the Passions^ (in the 

is an uneasiness arising from the raiseiy Essays), sec. 8, sub-sec. 5. 
of others/ and (b) that * pity is ■ Vol. ii., p. 195. 
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^calm passions' and reason — a confusion founded 
feet that the former * produce little emotion in the 
while the operation of reason produces none at all.' ' 
passions, undoubtedly, do often conflict with the violei 
and even prevail over them, and thus, as the violent ] 
causes most uneasiness, it is untrue to saj with Locki 
it is the most pressing uneasiness which always dete 
action. The calmness of a passion is not to be conf< 
with weakness, nor its violence with strength. A desi 
be calm either because its object is remote, or becaus 
customary. In the former case, it is true, the desire h 
to be relatively weak ; but in the latter case, the caln 
desire, the greater is likely to be its strength, sin 
repetition of a desire has the twofold effect, on tl 
hand of diminishing the ^ sensible emotion ' that { 
panies it, on the other hand of ^ bestowing a facility 
performance of the action' corresponding to the 
which in turn creates a new inclination or tendenc 
combines with the original desire.' 

45. The distinction, then, between ' reasonable ' ani 
reasonable' desires — and it is only desires that c 
referred to when will, or the determination to action 
question — in the only sense in which Hume can admi 
a distinction not of objects but of our situation in re| 
them. The object of desire in every case — whether n 
remote, whether either by its novelty or by its cont 
to other passions it excites more or less ^ sensible emoi 
is still ^ good,' i.e. pleasure. The greater the pleas 
prospect, the stronger the desire.* The only proper 
tion, then, according to Hume, as to the pleasure wl 
any particular case is an object of desire will be whei 

* YoL u^ pp. 106, 196. facilitates action, if we will p 

* Above, sec. 8. asking the idle question at 
' Vol. n. pp. 108-200. relative strength of desires, ^ 
It will be found that here Hume suppose that the most habitui 

might have stated his case much more strongest 

succinctly by avoiding the et^uivocal * Cf. p. 198. 'The sam 

use of 'passion' at once for 'desire* and when near, will cause a viol* 

* emotion.' When a ' passion ' is desig- sion, which, when remote. 

Dated as 'calm' or 'violent,' 'passion ' only a calm one.* Theezpressi 

means emotion. When the terms is obviously inaccurate. It a 

'strong' and 'weak' are applied to it, the same good in Hume*s sc 

it means ' desire.' Since of uie strength equally pleasant in prospect, ^ 

of any desire there is in truth no test mote as when near, 
but the resulting action, and habit 
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is (a) an immediate impression of sense, or (b) a pleasure of 
pride, or (c) one of sympathy. Under the first head, appa- 
rently, he would include pleasures incidental to the satisfac- 
tion of appetite, and pleasures corresponding to the seyeral 
senses — not only the smells and tastes we call ' sweet,' but 
the sights and sounds we call ^ beautifal.'^ Pleasures of this 
sort, we must suppose, are the ultimate ' exciting causes '* of 
all those secondary ones, which are distinguished from their 
' exciting causes ' as determined by the ideas either of self 
or of another thinking person — the pleasures, namely, of 
pride and sympathy. Sympathetic pleasure, again, will be 
of two kinds, according as the pleasure in the pleasure of 
another does or does not excite the farther pleasure of love 
for the other person. K the object desired is none of these 
pleasures, nor the means to them, it only remains for the 
follower of Hume to suppose that it is ^ pleasure in general ' — 
the object of * self love.' 

46. Anyone reading the ' Treatise on Human Nature ' 
alongside of Shaftesbury or Butler would be surprised to find 
that while sympathy and benevolence fill a very large place 
in it, self-love ' eo nomine ' has a comparatively small one. At 
first, perhaps, he would please himself with thinking that he 
had come upon a more ' genial ' system of morals. The 
true account of the matter, however, he will find to be that, 
whereas with Shafbesbury and his followers the notion of 
self-love was really determined by opposition to those desires 
for other objects than pleasure, in the existence of which 
they really believed, however much the current psychology 
may have embarrassed their belief, on the other hand with 
Hume's explicit reduction of all desire to desire for pleasure 
self-love loses the significance which this opposition gave it, 
and can have no meaning except as desire for ^ pleasure in 
general ' in distinction from this or that particular pleasure. 



> No other account of pleasure in 
beauty can be extracted f^m Hume 
than this — that it is either a ' primaij 
impression of sense,' so far cc-ordinate 
with any pleasant taste or smell that 
but for an accident of language the 
term 'beautiful' might be equally ap- 
plicable to these, or else a pleasure m 
that indefinite anticipation of pleasure 
which is called the contemplation of 
utility. 



* UUimaU because according to 
Hume the tmrnsdiate exciting cause of a 
pleasure of pride may be one of love, 
and vice versa. In that case, however, 
a more remote * exciting cause ' of 
the exciting pleasure must be fotmd in 
some impressions of sense, if the doc- 
trine that these are the sole * original 
impressions' is to be maintained. 



MEANING OF 'SELF-LOVE* IN HUME, 

Passages fix)in the Essays may be adduced, it is true, 
self-loye is spoken of imder the same opposition 
which Shaftesbury and Hutcheson conceived of it, 
these, it wiU be found, advantage is taken of the ami 
between 'emotion* and * desire,* covered by the 
' passion.' That there are sympathetic emotions — pl€ 
occasioned by the pleasure of others — is, no dou 
cardinal a point in Hume's system as that all desire 
pleasure to self; but between such emotions and S€ 
there is no co-ordination. No emotion, as he poini 
determines action directly, but only by exciting < 
which with him can only mean that the image 
pleasant emotion excites desire for its renewal. Ii 
words, no emotion amounts to volition or will. Self-1( 
the other hand, if it means anything, means desire 
possibly strongest desire, or will. It can thus be nc 
determined by opposition to generous or sympathetic en 
than can these by opposition to hunger and thirst, 
however, when he insists on the existence of ge 
* passions ' as showing that self-love is not our u: 
motive, though he cannot consistently mean more tha 
desire for ' pleasure in general,' or desire for the satisi 
of desire, is not the uniform motive — which might € 
be shown (as he admits) by pointing to such self-reg 
' passions ' as love of fame, or such appetites as hun^ 
yet apt, through the reader's interpretation of *ge: 
passions' as desires for something other than pleas 
gain credit for recognising a possibility of living for < 
in distinction from living for pleasure, which was in 
as completely excluded by his theory as by that of H 
If he himself meant to convey any other distinction be 
self-love and the generous passions than one which 
hold no less between^ it and every emotion whatever, : 
through a fresh intrusion upon him of that notion of b 
lence, as a ' desire not founded on pleasure,' which t 
too direct contradiction to the first principles of his 
to be acquiesced in.^ 

* Cf . n. p. 197f where, speaking or the general appetite to g 

of 'calm desires,' he says they 'are ayersion to evil, considered n 

of two kinds; either certain instincts such.' This seems to imply a 

originally implanted in our natures, distinction of the 'general ap 

such as beneTolence and resentment, the good ' (a) from desires for p 

lore of life, and l^ndness to children ; pleasures, which are commo 
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HowHome 47. Sach desire, then, being excluded, what other motive 
™If!;«« ♦/. than * interest ' remains, by contrast with which the latter 

meaning to ' j 

may be defined P It has been explained above (§ 7) that 
since pleasure as such, or as a feeling, does not admit of 
generality, 'pleasure in general' is an impossible object. 
When the motive of an action is said to be ' pleasure in 
general,' what is really meant is that the action is determined 
by the conception of pleasui-e, or, more properly, of self as a 
subject to be pleased. Such determination, again, is dis- 
tinguished by opposition to two other kinds — (a) to that sort 
of determination which is not by conception, but either by 
animal want, or by the animal imagination of pleasure, and 
(b) to determination by the conception of other objects than 
pleasure. By an author, however, who expressly excluded the 
latter sort of determination, and who did not recognise any 
distinction between the thinking and the animal subject, the 
motive in question could not thus be defined. Hence the 
difficulty of extracting from Hume himself any clear and 
consistent account of that which he variously describes as 
the * general appetite for good, considered merely as such,' 
as * interest,' and as * self-love.' To say that he understood 
by it a desire for pleasure which is yet not a desire for any 
pleasure in particular, may seem a strange interpretation to 
put on one who regarded himself as a great liberator from 
abstractions, but there is no other which his statements, 
taken together, would justify. This desire for nothing, 
however, he converts into a desire for something by identify- 



calm, and (M from certain desires, 
which resemble the * general appetite ' 
in being calm but are not for pleasure 
at all. See above, sec. 31. In that 
section of the Essays where ' self-love ' 
is expressly treated of, there is a still 
clearer appearance of the doctrine, that 
there are desires (in that instance called 
'mental passions') which have not 
pleasure for their object any more than 
have such * bodily wants ' as hunger and 
thirst IVom these self-love, as desire 
for pleasure, is distinguished, though, 
when the pleasure incidental to their 
satisfaction is discovered and reflected 
on, it is supposed to combine with them. 
(VoL IV. Appendix on Self-love, near 
the end. See above, sec. 43 and not<^.) 
This amounts, in fact, to a complete 
withdrawal from Hume's original 
position and the adoption of one which 



is most clearly stated in Hutcheson's 
posthumous treatise— the position, 
namely, that we begin with a multitude 
of 'particular' or 'violent' desires, 
severally 'terminating upon objects' 
which are not pleasures at all, and that, 
as reason developes, these gradually 
blend with, or are superseded by, the 
'calm' desire for pleasure: so that 
moral growth means the access of 
conscious pleasure-seekine. This in 
effect seems to be Butler^ view, and 
Hutcheson reckons it * a lovely represent- 
ation of human nature,' though he him- 
self holds thrtt benevolence may exist, 
not merely as one of the 'particular 
desires ' controlled by self-love, but as 
itself a ' calm ' and controlling principle, 
co-ordinate with self-love. (System of 
Moral Philoeophy,' Vol. i. p. 61, &c) 
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ing it on occasion, (1) with any desire for a pk 
which the attainment is regarded as sufficiently r( 
allow of calmness in the desire, and (2) with desire 
meacs of having all pleasores indifferently at comm 
is in one or other of these senses — either as desire 1 
particular pleasure distinguished only by its calmne 
desire for power — that he always understands * inte 

* self-love/ except where he gains a more precise me£ 
it by the admission of desires, not for pleasure a 
which it may be opposed. Now taken in the forme 
its difference from the desires for the several plea 

* sense,* * pride,* and * sympathy,' of which Hume's 
has already been examined, cannot lie in the objec 
as he himself says of the distinction, which he regt 
an equivalent one, between ^ reasonable and unreal 
desires — in our situation with regard to it. If t 
object of each of these desires, as we have show 
unpUed in Hume's account of them, is one whi 
reason, as self-consciousness, can constitute, it ca 
less so when the desire is calm enough to be called e 
Still more plainly is the desire in question detem 
reason — ^by the conception of self as a permanent c 
bility of pleasure — if it is understood to be de 
power. 

48. Having now before us a complete view of the 
motives to human action which Hume admits, we fi 
while he has carried to its furthest limit, and with t 
verbal inconsistency possible, the effort to make 
deny its own originativeness in action, he has yet i 
ceeded. He has made abstraction of everything 
objects of human interest but their relation to our 
irritability — he has left nothing of the beautiful in n 
art but that which it has in common with a sw< 
nothing of that which is lovely and of good repori 
saint or statesman but what they share with the d 
diner-out — ^yet he cannot present even this poor resii 
an object, by which all action is to be explained; 
under the character it derives from the thinking sou 
looks before and after, and determines everything by 
to itself. Thus if, as he says, the distinction 
reasonable and unreasonable desires does not lie 
object, this will not be because reason has never any 
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do with the constitation of the object, but because it has 
always so mnch to do with it as renders selfishness — ^the self- 
conscions pursuit of pleasure — possible. Sensuality then 
will have been yindicated, the distinction between the 
* higher * and * lower * modes of life will have been erased, 
and after all the theoretic consistency — for the sake of which, 
and not, of course, to gratify any sinister interest, Hume 
made his philosophic venture — ^will not have been attained. 
Man will still not be ultimately passive, nor human action 
natural. Reason may be the ' slave of the passions,' but it 
will be a self-imposed subjection. 
If all good 49^ Yj-Q i^a^y^ g^jii^ however, to explain how Hume himself 

what is ' completes the assimilation of the moral to the natural ; 
^f^ how, on the supposition that the * good ' can only mean the 
^^^^^ * pleasant,' he accounts for the apparent distinction between 

moral and other good, for the intrusion of the * ought and 
ought not ' of ethical propositions upon the ^ is and is not ' 
of truth concerning nature.' Here again he is faithful to 
his rSle as the expander and expurgator of Locke. With 
Locke, it will be remembered, the distinction of moral good 
lay in the channel through which the pleasure, that consti- 
tutes it, is derived. It was pleasure accruing through the 
intervention of law, as opposed to the operation of nature : 
and from the pleasure thus accruing the term ^ morally 
good ' was transferred to the act which, as * conformable to 
some law,' occasions it.* This view Hume retains, merely 
remedying Locke's omissions and inconsistencies. Locke, as 
Ambi^ity ^^e saw, not only neglected to derive the existence of the 
view. laws, whose intervention he counted necessary to constitute 

the morally good, from the operation of tiat desire for 
pleasure which he pronounced the only motive of man ; in 
speaking of moral goodness as consisting in conformity to 
law, he might, if taken at his word, be held to admit some- 
thing quite different from pleasure alike as the standard 
and the motive of morality. Hume then had, in the first 
place, to account for the laws in question, and so account 
for them as to remove that absolute opposition between 
them and the operation of nature which Locke had taken 
for granted ; secondly, to exhibit that conformity to law, in 
which the moral goodness of an act was held to consist, as 

> Vol. II. p. 246. • AboTe, sees. 16-18. 
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itself a mode of pleasure — pleasure, namely, to the 
plator of the act ; and thirdly, to show that not tl 
goodness of the act, even thus understood, but pie: 
himself was the motive to the doer of it.^ 

50. It was a necessary incident of this proce 
Locke's notion of a Law of God, conformity U 
rendered actions *in their own nature right and 
should disappear. The existence of such a law ca 
explained as a result of any desire for pleasure, i 
formity to it as a mode of pleasure. Locke, indeed, 
bring the goodness, consisting in such conformity, U3 
general definition by treating it as equivalent to i 
duction of pleasure in another world. This, howev 
seek refuge from the contradictory in the unmeanin 
question— Is it the pleasure it produces, or its confo 
law, that constitutes the goodness of an act? — 
unanswered, while the further one is suggested 
meaning has pleasure except as the pleasure we 
enceP' Between pleasure, then, and a ^conformit 
ducible to pleasure, as the moral standard, the r< 
Locke had to chose. Clarke, supported by Locke 
sional assimilation of moral to mathematical trt 
elaborated the notion of conformity. To him an ac 
*in its own nature right' when it conformed to the 
of things ' — 1.6. to certain * eternal proportions,' b 
God, * qui omnia numero, ordine, mensurft posuit,' 
Himself to govern the world, and of which reason 
^ the appearance.' ' Thus reason, as an eternal ^ ag 
or disagreement of ideas,' was the standard to whic! 
ought to conform, and, as our consciousness of sucl 
meut, at once the judge of and motive to conform] 
this Hume's reply is in efiect the challenge to insta 
act, of which the morality consists either in any < 
four relations, 'depending on the nature of th 
related,' which he regarded as alone admitting of 
stration, or in any other of those relations (coi 
identity, and cause and effect) which, as ^ matters 
can be ^ discovered by the understanding.' * Such a cl 

' Of the three problems here specified, * Above, sec. 14. 

Hiiine*8 treatment of the second is dis- ' Boyle Lectures, VoL n 

ciused in the following sees. 50-64 ; of sees. 1-4. 

the Jint in sees. 65-68 ; of the third in "* Book in. part 1, sec. 1. 

B6CS. 60 to the end. i. part 3, sec. 1, and Intrt 
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admits of no reply, and no other function bnt the perception 
of such relations being allowed to reason or understanding 
in the school of Locke, it follows that it is not this faculty 
which either constitutes, or gives the consciousness of, the 
morally good. Beason excluded, feeling remains. No action, 
then, can be called * right in its own nature,' if that is taken 
to imply (as * conformity to divine law ' must be), relation 
to something else than our feeling. It could only be so 
called with propriety in the sense of exciting some pleasure 
immediately y as distinct from an act which may be a con- 
dition of the attainment of pleasure, but does not directly 
convey it. 
With 61. So far, however, there is nothing to distinguish the 

Hume, moral act either from any ^inanimate object,' which may 
is pietisare equally excito immediate pleasure, or from actions which 
excited in have no character, as virtuous or vicious, at all. Some 
ticuiar farther limitation, then, must be found for the immediate 
'*^»y» pleasure which constitutes the goodness called * moral,' and 

of which praise is the expression. This Hume finds in the 
exciting object which must be (a) * considered in genei-al 
and without reference to our particular interest,' and (6) an 
object so * related ' (in the sense above * explained) to oneself 
or to another as that the pleasure which it excites shall 
cause the further pleasure either of pride or love.* The 
precise effect of such limitation he does not explain in 
detaiL A man's pictures, gardens, and clothes, we have 
been told, tend to excite pride in himself and love in others. 
If then we can 'consider them in general and without 
reference to our particular interest,' and in such *mere 
survey' find pleasure, this pleasure, according to Hume's 
showing, wiD constitute them morally good.' He usually takes 
for granted, however, a further limitation of the pleasure in 

Vol. i.'secs. 283 and ff.) It will be observed 246) that * vice and virtue may be com- 

that throughout the polemic against pared to sounds, colours, heat and cold, 

Clarke and his congeners Hume writes as which are not qualities in dbjects, but 

if there were a difference between objects perceptions in the mind/ But, since 

of reason and feeling, which he could the whole drift of Book i. is to show 

not consistently admit. He begins by that all 'objective relations' are such 

putting the question thus (page 284), 'perceptions' or their succession, this 

* whether 'tis by means of our idras or still leaves us without any distinction 

impressions we distinguish betwixt vice between science and morality that shall 

and virtue : ' but if, as he tells us, * the be tenable according to his own doctrine, 

idea iq merely the weaker impression, ' Sec. 33. 

and the impression the stronger idea,' * Vol. n. pp. 247 and 248. 

such a question has no meaning. In like * Hume treats them as such in Boox 

manner he concludes by saying (page iii. part 3, sec. 6. 
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qnestioiiy as excited only by ^actions, sentiments, and viz.: in the 
characters/ and thus finds virtue to consist in the * satisfac- ^^^^"^ 
tion produced to the spectator of an act or character by the *gooi' act, 
mere view of it.' * Virtues and vices then mean, as Locke !!?jL^J/i! 

. ' view 01 itB 

well said, the usual likes and dislikes of society. If we tendency 
choose with him to call that virtue of an act, which really *^? v^^^^ 
consists in the pleasure experienced by the spectator of it, 
* conformity to the law of their opinion,' we may do so, 
provided we do not suppose that there is some otiier law, 
which this imperfectly reflects, and that the virtue is some- 
thing other than the pleasure, but to be inferred from it. 
*We do not infer a character to be virtuous, because it 
pleases ; but in feeling that it pleases after such a particular 
manner, we in effect feel that it is virtuous.' * 

62. Some further explanation, however, of the * particular 
manner ' of this pleasure was clearly needed in order at 
once to adjust it to the doctrine previously given of the 
passions (of which this, as a pleasant emotion, must be one), 
and to account for our speaking of the actions which excite 
it — at least of some of them — as actions which we <yughi to 
do. If we revert to the account of the passions, we can 
have no difficulty in fixing on that of which this peculiar 
pleasure, excited by the * mere survey ' of an action without 
reference to the spectator's * particular interest,' must be a 
mode. It must be a kind of sympathy — pleasure felt by the 
spectator in the pleasure of another, as distinct from what 
might be felt in the prospect of pleasure to himself.' On 
the other hand, there seem to be certain discrepancies 
between pleasure and moral sentiment. We sympathise 
where we neither approve nor disapprove ; and, conversely, 
we express approbation where it would seem there was no 
pleasure to sympathise with, e.g., in regard to an act of 
simple justice, or where the person experiencing it was one 
with whom we could have no fellow-feeling — an enemy, a 
stranger, a character in history — or where the experience, 
being one not of pleasure but of pain (say, that of a martyr 
at the stake), should excite the reverse of approbation in the 
spectator, if approbation means pleasure sympathised with. 
Our sympathies, moreover, are highly variable, but our 
moral sentiments on the whole constant. How must ^ sym- 

» Vol. IT. p. 251. Of. p. 225. * Vol. ii. p. 247. • Vol. u. pp. 885-387. 
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pathj ' be qualified, in order that, when we identify moral 
sentiment with it, these objections may be avoided 9 
Moral 53. Hume's answer, in brief, is that the sympathy, which 

thursym- constitutes moral sentiment, is sympathy qualified by the 
patbywith consideration of 'general tendencies.' Thus we sympathise 
^^^ HfiS ^^^^ ^^^ pleasure arising from any casual action, but the 
brcon. sympathy does not become moral approbation unless the act 
Bideration jg regarded as a sign of some quality or character, generally 
tendencies, permanently agreeable or usefdl («c. and productive of 
pleasure directly or indirectly) to the agent or others. An 
act of justice may not be productive of any immediate 
pleasure with which we can sympathise ; nay, taken singly, 
it may cause pain both in itself and in its results, as when 
a judge * takes from the poor to give to the rich, or bestows 
on the dissolute the labour of the industrious ; ' but we 
sympathise with the general satisfaction residting to society 
from * the whole scheme of law and justice,' to which the 
act in question belongs, and approve it accordingly. The 
constancy which leads to a dungeon is a painful commodity 
to its possessor, but sympathy with his pain need not 
incapacitate a spectator for that other sympathy with the 
general pleasure caused by such a character to others, which 
constitutes it virtuous. Again, though remote situation or 
the state of one's temper may at any time modify or 
suppress sympathy with the pleasure caused by the good 
qualities of any particular person, we may still apply to him 
terms expressive of our liking. * External beauty is deter- 
mined merely by pleasure; and 'tis evident a beautiful 
countenance cannot give so much pleasure, when seen at a 
distance of twenty paces, as when it is brought nearer to us. 
We say not, however, that it appears to us less beautiful ; 
because we know what eflFect it will have in such a position, 
and by that reflection we correct its momentary appear- 
ance.' As with the beautiful, so with the morally good. 
' In order to correct the continual contradictions ' in our 
judgment of it, that would arise from changes in personal 
temper or situation, 'we fix on some steady and general 
points of view, and always in our thoughts place ourselves 
in them, whatever may be our present situation.' Such a 
point of view is ftimished by the consideration of 'the 
interest or pleasure of the person himself whose character is 
examined, and of the persons who have a connection with 
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liim,' as distinct from the spectator's own. The imagination 
in time learns to ' adhere to these general views, and distin- 
guishes the feelings they produce from those which arise 
from oar particular and momentary situation.' Thus a certain 
constancy is introduced into sentiments of blame and praise, 
and the variations, to which they continue subject, do not 
appear in language, which 'experience teaches us to 
correct, even where our sentiments are more stubborn and 
unalterable.' * 

64. It thus appears that though the virtue of an act means In order to 
the pleasure which it causes to a spectator, and though this Jhe fe^ts^k 
again arises from sympathy with imagined pleasure of the has to 
doer or others, yet iJie former may be a pleasure which no ^^^^hy 
particular spectator at any given time does actually feel — with unfeit 
he need only know that under other conditions on his part ^©^^^"Ks- 
he would feel it — and the latter pleasure may be one either 

not felt at all by any existing person, or only felt as the 
opposite of the uneasiness with which society witnesses a 
departure from its general rules. Of the essential distinc- 
tion between a feeling of pleasure or pain and a knowledge 
of the conditions under which a pleasure or pain is generally 
felt, Hume shows no suspicion ; nor, while he admits that 
without substitution of the knowledge for the feeling there 
could be no general standard of praise or blame, does he ask 
himself what the quest for such a standard implies. As little 
does he trouble himself to explain how there can be such 
sympathy with an unfeit feeling — ^with a pleasure which no 
one actually feels but which is possible for posteriiy — as will 
explain our approval of the vbrtue which defies tiie world, 
and which is only assumed, for the credit of a theory, to 
bring pleasure to its possessor, because it certainly brings 
pleasure to no one else. Tor the * artificial ' virtue, how- 
ever, of acts done in conformity with the ' general scheme of 
justice,' or other social conventions, he accounts at length in 
part n. of his Second Book — that entitled ' Of Justice and 
Injustice.' 

65. To a generation which has sufBciently freed itself Can the 
from all 'mystical' views of law — ^which is aware that ^^w^n^" 
' natural right,' if it means a right that existed in a 'state the 'moral' 
of nature,' is a contradiction in terms ; that, since contracts ^^^ 

* Boox UL Tol. ii. part 8, sec. 1. Specially pp. 839, 842, 846, 849. 
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could not be made^ or property exist apart from social con- 
vention, any question about a primitive obligation to respect 
them is unmeaning — the negative side of this part of the 
treatise can have little interest. That all rights and obliga- 
tions are in some sense ^ artificial,' we are as much agreed as 
that without experience there can be no knowledge. The 
question is, how the artifice, which constitutes them, is to be 
understood, and what are its conditions. If we ask what 
Hume understood by it, we can get no other answer than 
that the artificial is the opposite of the natural. If we go 
on to ask for the meaning of the natural^ we only learn that 
we must distinguish the senses in which it is opposed to the 
miraculous and to the unusual from that in which it is 
opposed to the artificial,^ but not what the latter sense is. 
The truth is that, if the first book of Hume's treatise has 
fulfilled its purpose, the only conception of the natural, 
which can give meaning to the doctrine that the obligation 
to observe contracts and respect property is artificial, must 
disappear. There are, we shall find, two different negations 
which in different contexts this doctrine conveys. Some- 
times it means that such an obligation did not exist for man 
in a ^ state of nature,' i.e.y as man was to begin with. But 
in that sense the law of cause and effect, without which 
there would be no nature at all, is, according to Hume, not 
natural, for it — not merely our recognition of it, but the 
law itself — is a habit of imagination, gradually formed. 
Sometimes it conveys an opposition to Clarke's doctrine of 
obligation as constituted by certain ^ eternal relations and 
proportions,' which also form the order of nature, and are 
other than, though regulative of, the succession of our feel- 
ings. Nature, however, having been reduced by Hume to 
the succession of our feelings, the * artifice,' by which he 
supposes obligations to be formed, cannot be determined by 
opposition to it, unless the operation of motives, which ex- 
plains the artifice, is something else than a succession of 
feelings. But that it is nothing else is just what it is one 
great object of the moral part of his treatise to show. 

56. He is nowhere more happy than in exposing the 
fallacies by which * liberty of indifferency ' — ^the liberty sup- 
posed to consist in a possibility of unmotived action — ^was 



* Book n. part 1, sec 2. 
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defended.* Every act, he shows, is determined b; 
motive, and the relation between motive and act 
than that between any cause and effect in nati 
case, as in the other, * necessity ' lies not in an * 
a * percipi/ It is the * determination of the the 
intelligent being, who considers * an act or event, 
existence from some preceding objects ; '* and 
mination is a habit formed by, and having a s 
portionate to, the frequency with which certair 
— actions or events — have followed certain i 
weakness in this part of Hume's doctrine lies 
assumption of an equal uniformity in the seq 
upon motive with that which obtains in natun 
inability consistently to justify the assumption o 
uniformity in either case. When there is i 
irregularity in the consequences of a given m 
according to one * experiment ' action (a) folic 
according to another action (6), and so on — altl 
contrary experiments are entirely equal, we ren 
notion of causes and necessity ; but, supposi 
usual contrariety proceeds from the operatioi 
and concealed causes, we conclude that the c 
difference lies only in our judgment on ace 
imperfect knowledge, not in the things themselv 
in every case equally necessary, though to apj 
equally constant or uniform.'* But we have 
that, if necessary connection were in truth ( 
arising from the frequency with which certair 
follow certain others, the cases of exceptioi 
sequence, or in which the balance of chances di* 
one way more than another, could only so far 
habit. The explanation of them by the * open 
cealed causes ' implies, as he here says, an oppo 
necessity to apparent inconstancy, which, if n 
such a habit as he says it is, would be impos 
difficulty, however, applying equally to moral 
sequences, can constitute no difference betwe( 
cannot therefore be in the relation between m< 
that the followers of Hume can find any groui 

' Book ii. part 3, sees. 1 and 2. * See Introduction 

« Vol. n. p. 189. 823 and 836. 

» Ibid., p. 186. 
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idnction between the process by wbicb the conventions of 
society are formed, and that succession of feelings which he 
calls nature. May he then find it in the character of the 
motive itself by which the * invention * of justice is to be 
accounted for 9 Is this other than a feeling determined by a 
previous, and determining a sequent, one? Not, we must 
answer, as Hume himself understood his own account of it, 
which is as follows : — 
Motire to 57. He will examine, he says, * two questions, viz., con- 
^^*^ ceming the manner in which the rules of justice are 
established by the artifice of men ; and concerning the 
reasons which determine us to attribute to the observance or 
neglect of these rules a moral beauty and deformity.'^ Of 
the motives which he recognises (§ 45) it is clear thsA only 
two — * benevolence ' and * interest ' — can be thought of in 
this connection, and a little reflection suffices to show that 
benevolence cannot account for the artifice in question. 
Benevolence with Hume means either sympathy with plea- 
sure — and this (though Hume could forget it on occasion *) 
must be a particular pleasure of some partictdar person — or 
desire for the pleasure of such sympathy. Even if a benevo- 
lence may be admitted, which is not a desire for pleasure at 
all but an impulse to please, still this can only be an impulse 
to please some particular person, and the only effect of 
thought upon it, which Hume recognises, is not to widen 
its object but to render it * interested.** * There is no such 
passion in human minds as the love of mankind, merely as 
such, independent of personal qualities, of services, or of 
relation to ourself.* ^ The motive, then, to the institution 
of rules of justice cannot be found in general benevolence.^ 
As little can it be found in private benevolence, for the 
person to whom I am obliged to be just may be an object of 
merited hatred. It is true that, * though it be rare to meet 
with one who loves any single person better than himself, 
yet 'tis as rare to meet with one in whom all the kind affec- 
tions, taken together, do not overbalance all the selfish ' ; but 
they are affections to his kinsfolk and acquaintance, and the 
generosity which they prompt will constantly conflict with 
justice.* * Interest,' then, must be the motive we are in quest 

* Book m. part 2, sec 2. ' For the sense in which Hume did 

* Of. sec. 54. admit a 'general benevolence,' see sec. 

* Cf. sees. 42, 48, and 46. 41, note. 

* Vol. n. p. 266. * Vol. n. pp. 266 and 260. 
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ofl Of the * three species of goods which wo are possessed 
of — the satis£Ekction of our minds, the advantages of our 
body, and the enjoyment of such possessions as we have 
acquired by our industry and good fortune ' — ^the last only 

* may be transferred without suflFering any loss or alteration ; 
while at the same time there is not su£Scient quantity of 
them to supply every one's desires and necessities.' Hence 
a special instability in their possession. Beflection on the 
general loss caused by such instability leads to a ^ tacit con- 
vention, entered into by all the members of a society, to 
abstain from each other's possessions ; ' and thereupon ^ im- 
mediately arise the ideas of justice and injustice; as also 
those of property, right, and obligation.' It is not to be 
supposed, however, that the ' convention ' is of the nature of 
a promise, for all promises presuppose it. 'It is only a 
general sense of common interest ; which sense all the mem- 
bers of the society express to one another, and which induces 
them to regulate their conduct by certain rules ; ' and this 

* general sense of common interest,' it need scarcely be said, 
is every man's sense of his own interest, as in fact coincid- 
ing with that of his neighbours. In short, * 'tis only from 
the selfishness and confined generosity of man, along with 
the scanty provision nature has made for his wants, that 
justice derives its origin.'^ 

68. Thus the origin of rules of justice is explained, but How 
the obligation to observe them so far appears only as artificial 

* interested,' not as * moral.* In order that it may become become 

* moral,' a pleasure must be generally experienced in the moral 
spectacle of their observance, and a pain in that of their 
breach, apart from reference to any gain or loss likely to 
arise to the spectator himself from that observance or breach. 

In accounting for this experience Hume answers the second 
of the questions, proposed above. * To the imposition and 
observance of these rules, both in general and in every 
particular instance, men are at first induced only by a regard 
to interest; and this motive, on the first formation of 
society, is sufficiently strong and forcible. But when society 
has become numerous, and has increased to a tribe or nation, 
this interest is more remote ; nor do men so readily perceive 
that disorder and confusion follow upon each breach of these 

» Vol n. pp. 261, 263, 268. 
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rules, as in a more narrow and contracted society. Bat 
though, in our own actions, we may frequently lose sight of 
that interest which we have in maintaining order, and may 
follow a lesser and more present interest, we never fail to 
observe the prejudice we receive, either mediately or im- 
mediately, from the injustice of others Nay, when 

the injustice is so distant from us, as no way to affect our 
interest, it still displeases us, because we consider it as pre- 
judicial to human society, and pernicious to every one that 
approaches the person guilty of it. We partake of their 
uneasiness by sympathy ; and as everything which gives un* 
easiness in human actions, npon the general survey, is called 
vice, and whatever produces satisfaction, in the same manner, 
denominated virtue, this is the reason why the sense of 
moral good and evil follows upon justice and injustice. And 
though this sense, in the present case, be derived only from 
contemplating the actions of others, yet we fail not to 
extend it even to our own actions. The general rule reaches 
beyond those instances from which it arose, while at the 
same time we naturally sympathise with others in the senti- 
ments they entertain of us.'^ 
Interest ^^' "^^ ^^^® account of the process by which rules of 

and justice have not only come into being, but come to bind 

^^tfor ^^^ * conscience' as they do, the modem critic will be 
all obliga- prompt to object that it is still affected by the * unhistorical ' 
and moral ^clusions of the Systems against which it was directed. In 
expression, at any rate, it bears the marks of descent fit)m 
Hobbes, and, if read without due allowance, might convey 
the notion that society first existed without any sort of 
justice, and that afterwards its members, finding universal 
war inconvenient, said to themselves, ^ Gro to ; let us abstain 
from each other's goods.' It would be hard, however, to 
expect from Hume the full-blown terminology of develop- 
ment. He would probably have been the first to admit 
that rules of justice, as well as our feelings towards them, 
were not made but grew ; and in his view of the * passions,' 
whose operation this growth exhibits, he does not seriously 
differ from the ordinary exponents of the ^natural history ' 
of ethics. These passions, we have seen, are ^ Interest ' and 
* Sympathy,* which with Hume only differ from the pleasures 

» Vol n. p. 271. 
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and desires we call ^ animal ' as anj one of these ( 
from another — the pleasure of eating, for instance, fron 
of drinking, or desire for the former pleasure from desi 
the latter. Nor do their effects in the regulation of so 
and in the growth of 'artificial' virtues and vices, 
according to his account of them from sentiments v 
because they * occur to us whether we will or no,' he re 
purely natural, save in respect of the further exte 
which the modifying influence of imagination — ^itself r( 
on by language — must have been carried in order to 
existence ; and since this in his view is a merely ' na 
influence, there can only be a relative difference betwec 
'artificiality 'of its more complex, and the 'naturalne 
its simpler, products. Locke's opposition, then, of ^ n 
to other good, on the ground that other than natural h 
mentality is implied in its attainment, will not hold e^ 
regard to that good which, it is admitted, would s 
what it is, i.e., not a pleasure, but for the interventi 
civil law. 

60. The doctrine, which we have now traverse 
* interested ' and ' moral ' obligation, implicitly answei 
question as to the origin and significance of the e 
copula * ought.' It originally expresses, we must su] 
obligation by positive law, or rather by that authori 
custom in which (as Hume would probably have been 
to admit) the 'general sense of common interest^ 
embodies itself. In this primitive meaning it a 
implies an opposition between the ' interest which eacl 
has in maintaining order ' and his ' lesser and more p 
interests.' Its meaning will be modified in proport: 
the direct interest in maintaining order is reinforc 
superseded by sympathy with the gfeneral uneasiness 
anrdeparture ^ the rules of jJtice causes. And . 
uneasiness is not confined to cases where the law is d 
or in the letter violated, the judgment, that an act ot 
be done, not only need not imply a belief that the p 
so judging, will himself gain anything by its being d( 
lose anything by its omission ; it need not imply thi 
positive law requires it. Whether it is applicable to 
act * causing pleasure on the mere survey ' — ^whethc 
range of ' imperfect obligation ' is as wide as that of 
sentiment — Hume does not make clear. That every 
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representing a quality ^ fitted to give immediate pleasure to 
its possessor ' should be virtuous — as according to Hume's 
account of the exciting cause of moral sentiment it must be — 
seems strange enough, but it would be stranger that we 
should judge of it as an act which (yught to be done. It is 
less difficult, for instance, to suppose that it is Tirtuous to 
be witty, than that one ought to be so. Perhaps it wotdd 
be open to a disciple of Hume to hold that as, according to 
his master's showing, an opposition between permanent and 
present interest is implied in the judgment of obligation as 
at first formed, so it is when the pleasure to be produced by 
an act, which gratifies moral sense, is remote rather than 
near, and a pleasure to others rather than to the doer, that 
the term * ought ' is appropriate to it. . . 
•Sense of ^l* -^^^ though Hume leaves some doubt on this point, 

morality he leaves none in regard to the sense in which alone any one 
can be said to do an action because he (yught. This must 
mean that he does it to avoid either a legal penalty or that 
pain of shame which would arise upon the communication 
through sympathy of such uneasiness as a contrary act 
would excite in others upon the survey. So for from its 
being true that an act, in order to be thoroughly virtuous, 
must be done for virtue's sake, ^ no action can be virtuous 
or morally good unless there is some motive to produce it, 
distinct from the sense of its morality.' ^ An act is virtuous 
on account of the pleasure which supervenes when it is 
contemplated as proceeding from a motive fitted to produce 
pleasure to the agent or to others. The presence of this 
motive, then, being the antecedent condition of the act's 
being regarded as virtuous, the motive cannot itself have 
been a regard to the virtue. It may be replied, indeed, 
that though this shows * regard to virtue' or * sense of 
morality ' to be not the primary or only virtuous motive, it 
does not follow that it cannot be a motive at alL An action 
cannot be prompted for the first time by desire for a pleasure 
which can only be felt as a consequence of the action having 
been done, but it may be repeated, after experience of this 
pleasure, from desire for its renewal. In like manner, since 
with Hume the ^ sense of morality ' is not a desire at all 
but an emotion, and an emotion which cannot be felt till an 

> Vol. II.. p. 268. 
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act of a certain kind has been done, it cannot be the original ^^^n ^^ 
motiye to such an action ; but why may not desire for so ^eems so, 
pleasant an emotion, when once it has been experienced, ig^^fr* 
lead to a repetition of the act 9 The answer to this question pride. 
is that the pleasure of moral sentiment, as Hume thinks of 
it, is essentially a pleasure experienced by a spectator of an 
act who is other than the doer of it. If the doer and 
spectator were regarded as one person, there would be no 
meaning in the rule that the tendency to produce pleasure, 
which excites the sentiment of approbation, must be a 
tendency to produce it to the doer himself or others, as 
distinct from the spectator himself. Thus pleasure, in the 
specific form in which Hume would call it ^ moral senti- 
ment,' is not what any one could attain by his own action, 
and consequently cannot be a motive to action. Transferred 
by sympathy to the consciousness of the man whose act is 
approved, ' moral sentiment ' becomes ^ pride,' and desire for 
the pleasure of pride— otherwise ct^led * love of fiEune ' — is 
one of the ' virtuous ' motives on which Hume dwells most. 
When an action, however, is done for the sake of any such 
positive pleasure, he wotdd not allow apparentiy that the 
agent does it ^ from a sense of duty ' or ' because he ought.' 
He would confine this description to cases where the object 
was rather the avoidance of humiliation. ^ I ought ' means 
*it is expected of me.' *When any virtuous motive *or 
principle is common in human nature, a person who feels 
his heart devoid of that motive may hate himself' (strictiy, 
according to Hume's usage of terms, ^ despise himself') ^on 
that account, and may perform the action without the motive 
from a certain sense of duty, in order to acquire by practice 
that virtuous principle, or at least to disguise to himself as 
much as possible his want of it.' * 

62. What difference, then, we have finally to ask, does between °° 
Hume leave between one motive and another, which can yirtaous 
give any significance to the assertion that an act, to be motivr^^ 
virtuous, must proceed from a virtuous motive 9 WTien a does not 
writer has so far distinguished between motive and action as !^n*^' 
to tell us that the moral value of an action depends on its moved, 
motive — which is what Hume is on occasion ready to tell 
us — we naturally suppose that any predicate, which he pro- 
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ceeda to apply to the motird, is meant to represent what it 
IB ia relation to th« Bnbject of it. It cannot be so, however, 
when Hume calls a motive virtuous. This predicate, as he 
explains, refers not to an ' esse ' but to a * percipi ; ' which 
means that it does not represent what the motive is to the 
person whom it moves, hut a pleasant feeling excited in the 
spectator of the s^t. To the excitement of this feeling it 
is neeessary that the action should not merely from some 
temporary combination of circnmstanceB produce pleaeuiB 
for that time and turn, but that the desire, to which the 
spectator ascribes it, shoold be one according to his expecta- 
tion ' fitted to produce pleasure to the agent or to others.' 
In this sense only can Home consistently mean that virtue 
in the motive is tJie condition of virtue in the act, and in this 
sense the qualification has not much significance for the 
spectator of the act, and none at all in relation to the doer. 
It has not much for the spectator, because, according to it, 
no supposed desire will excite his displeasure and conse- 
qnently be vicious unless in its general operation it produces 
a distinct overbalance of pain to the subject of it and to 
others ; * and by this test it would be more difficult to show 
that an nnseaBonable passion for reforming mankind was not 
vicious than that moderate lechery waa so. It has no 
significance at all for the person to whom vice or virtue is 
impnted, because a difference in the results, which others 
anticipate from any desire that moves him to action, makes 
no difference in tluit desire, as he feels and is moved by it. 
To him, according to Hume, it is simply desire for the 
pleasure of which the idea is for the time most lively, and, 
being most lively, cannot bat excite the strongest desire. In 
this — in the character which they severally bear for the 
subjects of them — the virtnous motive and the vicious are 
alike. Home, it is true, allows that the subject of a vicious 
desire may become conscious through sympathy of the 
uneasiness which the contemplation of it causes to others, 
but if this sympathy were strong enough to neutralize the 

I I write '4in> to othen,' not'OB,' pain IMA tothedoaraDd toothers. Jt, 

becaon according to Hume the ptoduc- though tending to bring pain t« othera, 

tion of pleasure to the agent alone la it hod n contrnrj tendency fortheogent 

enough to render no action rirtuooa, if himeelf, there would be nothing to dft- 

it proceeds from noma permaaentqualit;. cide whether [he viciousneiwi of the tor- 

Thug an iLCtion could not b« nnroietAk- mer tendencj vbs, or irns not, balanced 

abl; TiciooB unleas it tended to produce bj the rirtuonaneBa of the latter. 



IF NO ONE DISPLEASED, NO VICE. 

imagination which excites the desire, the desire wot 
move him to act. That predominance of anticipate 
over pleasure in the effects of a motive, which rec 
vicious to the spectator, cannot be transferred to the in 
tion of the subject of it without making it cease to 
motive because no longer his strongest desire. A 
motive, in short, would be a contradiction in terms, 
productivity of pain, which belongs to the motive 
imagination of the spectator, belonged to it also 
imagination of the agent. 

63. Thus the consequence, which wo found, to be i] 
in Locke's doctrine of motives, is virtually admittec 
most logical exi>onent. Locke'sT confusions began w 
tried to reconcile his doctrine with the fact of S( 
demnation, with the individual's consciousness of vi 
condition of himself; or, in his own words, to expla 
the vicious man could be ^answerable to himself 
vice. Consciousness of vice could only mean consci 
of pleasure wilftilly foregone, and since pleasure could 
wilfully foregone, there could be no such consci( 
Hume, as we have seen, cuts the knot by disposing 
consciousness of vice, as a relation in which the in< 
stands to himself, altogether. A man's vice is someoi 
displeasure with him, and, if we wish to be precise, \ 
not spea!k of self-condemnation or desire for excell 
influencing human conduct, but of aversion from tl 
of humfliation and desire for the pleasure of pride— 1 
tion and pride of that sort of which each man's sy 
with the feeling of others about him is the condition. 

64. That such a doctrine leaves large fields of 
experience unexplained, few will now dispute. ' 
Wordsworth, Fichte, Mazzini, and the German theo 
lie between us and the generation in which, to so he 
nature as Hume's, and in so explicit a form, it c 
possible. Enthusiasm — ^religious, political, and poeti 
has not attained higher forms, has been forced to und 
itself better since the time when Shaftesbury's tl 
stilted rhapsody was its most intelligent expression 
now generally agreed that the saint is not explai 
being called a fanatic, that there is a patriotism -^ 
not ^ the last refuge of a scoimdrel,' and that we I 
more about the poet^ when we have been told that h 
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the beantifol, and that what is beaatifiil is pleasant, than we 
did before. This admitted, Hume'a Hedonism needs only to 
he clearly stated to be found • unsatiBfiictory.' If it ever 
tends to find acceptance with serioos people, it is tbrongh 
confusion with that hybrid, thongh beneficent, ntilitananism 
which finds the moral good in the ' greatest happiness of the 
greatest number ' withont refiecting that desire for snch an 
object, not being for a filing of pleasure to be experienced 
by the subject of the desire, is with Hume impossible. TTn- 
derstood as he himself understood his doctrine, it is only 
'respectability' — the temper of the man who 'naturally,' 
i.e,, without definite expectation of ulterior gain, seeks to 
stand well with his neighbours — that it will explain ; and 
this it can only treat as a fixed quantity. Taking for 
granted the heroic virtue, for which it cannot account, it 
still must leave it a mystery how the heroic virtue of an 
earlier age can become the respectability of a later one. 
Recent literary fashion has led us perhaps unduly to 
depreciate respectability, but the avowed insufficiency of a 
moral theory to explain anything beyond it may fairlj 
entitle us to enquire whether it can consistently explain 
even that. The reason, as we have sufficiently seen, why 
Hume's ethical speculation has such an issue is that he does 
not recognize the constitutive action of self-conscious 
thought. Misunderstanding our passivity in experience — 
unaware that it has no meaning except in relation to an 
object which thought itself projects, yet too clear^s^hted 
to acquiesce in the vulgar notion of either laws of matter or 
laws of action, as simply thrust upon us from an unaccount- 
able without — he seeks in the mere abstraction of pasuvity, 
of feeling which is a feeling of nothing, the explanation of 
the natural and moral world. Nature is a sequence of 
sensations, morality a succession of pleasures and pains. 
It is under the pressure of this abstraction that he so 
empties morality of its actual content as to leave only the 
residuum we have described. Yet to account even for this 
he has t» admit such motives as * pride,' ' love,' aod ' interest ;' 
and each of these, as we have shown, implies that very 
constitntive action of reason, by ignoring which he compda 
himself to reduce all morality to that of the avera^ man in 
his leaat exalted moments. The formative power of thought, 
as exhibited in such motives, only differs in respect of the 
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lower degree^ to which it has fiishioned its matter, fi 
same power as the source of the ' desire for excelle 
the will autonomous in the service of mankind, of i 
ever (to us) unfilled ideal of a perfect society. It is 
Hume de-rationalizes respectability, that he can j 
raUonaley and therefore no room, for the higher m 
This might warn us that an ^ ideal ' theory of ethics 1 
with its only sure foundation when it depreciates re 
bility; and if it were our business to extract a 
cal lesson from him, it would be that there is no other { 
^ enthusiasm of humanity ' than one which has travel 
common highway of reason — the life of the good nei 
and honest citizen — and can never forget that it is si 
on a ftirther stage of the same journey. Our busines 
ever, has not been to moralise, but to show that the ] 
phy based on the abstraction of feeling, in regard to 
no less than to nature, was vrith Hume played out, ai 
the next step forward in speculation could only be an < 
re-think the process of nature and human action from 
beginning in thought* If this object has been in a 
atteined, so that the attention of Englishmen < und 
and-twenty ' may be diverted from the anachronistic i 
hitherto prevalent among us to the study of Ka 
Hegel, an irksome labour yHOU not have been in vain. 

T. H. G] 
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PART I. 

OF PBIDE AND HUMILITY. 

Sect. I. — Division of the Subject. 

As all the perceptions of the mind may be divided inl 
pressiona and ideas, so the impressions admit of ai 
division into original and secondary. This division < 
impressions is the same with that which' I formerly 
use of when I distinguished them into impressions c 
sation and re/lection. Original impressions or impre 
of sensation are such as without any antecedent perc< 
arise in the soul, from the constitution of the body, fro 
animal spirits, or fix>m the application of objects to tl 
temal organs. Secondary, or reflective impressions ar< 
as proceed from some of these original ones, either i 
diately or by the interposition of its idea. Of the first 
are all the impressions of the senses, and all bodily 

^ Book I. Part L Sect 2. 
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PART and pleasnres : Of the second are the passions, and other 
^' ^ emotions resembling them. 



Of pride 'Tis Certain, that the mind, in its perceptions, must begin 

andhumi- somewhere; and that since the impressions precede their 
^ ^' correspondent ideas, there must be some impressions, which 

without any introduction make tlieir appearance in the souL 
As these depend upon natural and physical causes, the ex- 
amination of them wou*d lead me too far from my present 
subject, into the sciences of anatomy and natural pbilosophy. 
For this reason I shall here confine myself to those other 
impressions, which I have call'd secondary and reflective, as 
arising either from the original impressions, or from their 
ideas. Bodily pains and pleasures are the source of many 
passions, both when felt and consider'd by the mind ; but 
arise originally in the soul, or in the body, whichever you 
please to call it, without any preceding thought or percep- 
tion. A fit of the gout produces a long train of passions, 
as grief, hope, fear ; but is not derived immediately from any 
a£Fection or idea. 

The reflective impressions may be divided into two kinds, 
viz. the calm and the violent. Of the first kind is the sense 
of beauty and deformity in action, composition, and external 
objects. Of the second are the passions of love and hatred, 
grief and joy, pride and humility. This division is fer trom. 
being exact. The raptures of poetry and music fi^uently 
rise to the greatest height; while those other impressions, 
properly call'd passional may decay into so soft an emotion, 
as to become, in a manner, imperceptible. But as in general 
the passions are more violent than the emotions arising 
from beauty and deformity, these impressions have been 
commonly distinguished frx>m each other. The sulject of the 
human mind being so copious and various, I shall here take 
advantage of this vulgar and specious division, that I may 
proceed with the greater order ; and having said all T thought 
necessary concerning our ideas, shall now explain those 
violent emotions or passions, their nature, origin, causes, 
and effects. 

When we take a survey of the passions, there occurs a 
division of them into direct and indirect. By direct passions 
I understand such as arise immediately from good or evil, 
from pain or pleasure. By indirect such as proceed trom the 
same principles, but by the conjunction of other qualities. 
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Sect. H. OF THE PASSIONS. 

This distmction I cannot at present justify or expla 
farther. I can only obserre in general, that under i 
direct passions I comprehend pride, humility, an 
vanity, love, hatred, envy, pity, malice, generosity, wit 
dependants. And under the direct passions, desire, a^ 
grief, joy, hope, fear, despair and security. I shall 
with the former. 

Sect. IE. — Of Pride wnd Hwmility ; their Objects and ( 

The passions of pbide andHTTMiLiTY being simple ai 
form impressions, 'tis impossible we can ever, by a mv 
of words, give a just definition of them, or indeed of 
the passions. The utmost we can pretend to is a desc 
of them, by an enumeration of such circumstances, as 
them : But as these words, pride and humility^ are of { 
use, and the impressions they represent the most com 
any, every one, of himself, will be able to form a just 
them, without any danger of mistake. For which 
not to lose time upon preliminaries, I shall immediate! 
upon the examination of these passions. 

TKs evident, that pride and humility, tho' direct 
trary, have yet the same object. This object is self, 
succession of related ideas and impressions, of wh 
have an intimate memory and consciousness. Here tl 
always fixes when we are actuated by either of these ps 
According as our idea of ourself is more or less advanti 
we feel either of those opposite affections, and are ela 
pride, or dejected with humility. Whatever other 
may be comprehended by the mind, they are alwa] 
sider^d with a dew to ourselves ; otherwise they wou'< 
* be able either to excite these passions, or produce the s 
encrease or diminution of them. When self enters n 
the consideration^ there is no room either for pi 
humiUty. 

But tho' that connected succession of perceptions, 
we call sdf^ be always the object of these two pt 
'tis impossible it can be their gaijse, or be sufficient a 
excite them. For as these passions are directly co 
and have the same object in common ; were their obj< 
their cause ; it cou'd never produce any degree of 1 

[> Introd. secto. 83 and 34.— Ed.] [» Introd. sect 35.- 
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FART passion, bat at the same time it must excite an equal degreo 
.^ ^ of the other ; which opposition and contrarietj must dei^broj 
Of pride both. ^Tis impossible a man can at the same time be both 
and humi- proud and humble ; and where he has different reasons for 
^' these passions, as frequently happens, the passions either 

take place alternately ; or if they encounter, the one annihi- 
lates the other, as far as its strength goes, and the remainder 
only of that, which is superior, continues to operate upon 
the mind. But in the present case neither of the passions 
cou*d ever become superior ; because supposing it to be the 
view only of ourself, which excited them, that being perfectly 
indifferent to either, must produce both in the very same pro- 
portion ; or in other words, can produce neither. To excite 
any passion, and at the same time raise an equal share of its 
antagonist, is immediately to undo what was done, and must 
leave the mind at last perfectly calm and indifferent. 

We must, therefore, make a distinction betwixt the cause 
and the object of these passions ; betwixt that idea, which 
excites them, and that to which they direct their view, when 
excited. Pride and humility, being once rais'd, immediately 
turn our attention to ourself, and regard that as their ulti- 
mate and final object; but there is something farther 
requisite in order to raise them: Something, which is 
peculiar to one of the passions, and produces not both in the 
very same degree. The first idea, that is presented to the 
mind, is that of the cause or productive principle. This 
excites the passion, connected with it; and that passion, 
when excited, turns our view to another idea, which is that 
of self. Here then is a passion plac'd betwixt two ideas, of 
which the one produces it, and the other is produced by it. 
The first idea, therefore, represents the ca/usey the second the 
object of the passion. 

To begin with the causes of pride and humility ; we may 
observe, that their most obvious and remarkable property is 
the vast variety of subjects, on which they may be plac'd. 
Every valuable quality of the mind, whether of the imagina- 
tion, judgment, memory or disposition; wit, good-sense, 
learning, courage, justice, integrity ; all these are the causes 
of pride; and their opposites of humility. Nor are these 
passions confin'd to the mind, but extend their view to the 
body likewise. A man may be proud of his beauty, strength, 
agility, good mien, address in dancing, riding, fencing, and 
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of his dexterity in any manual business or manufSi^ctare. SECT. 
But this is not all. The passion looking farther, comprehends -_^ - 
whatever objects are in the least allj'd or related to us. of pride 
Our country, fiunily, children, relations, riches, houses, andhumi- 
gardens, horses, dogs, doaths; any of these may become a objecta^d 
cause either of pride or of humility. causes. 

From the consideration of these causes, it appears neces- 
sary we shou'd make a new distinction in the causes of 
the passion, betwixt that qtboMty, which operates, and the 
mbjectf on which it is plac'd. A man, for instance, is vain 
of a beautiful house, which belongs to him, or which he has 
>iiTngp1f built and contrived. Here the object of the passion 
is himself and the cause is the beautiful house: Which 
cause again is sub-diyided into two parts, viz, the quality, 
which operates upon the passion, and the subject, in which the 
quality inheres. The quality is the beauty, and the subject 
is the house, considered as his property or contriyance. Both 
these parts are essential, nor is the distinction Tain and 
chimericaL Beauty, consider'd merely as such, unless plac'd 
upon something related to us, never produces any pride or 
yanity ; and the strongest relation alone, without beauty, or 
something else in its place, has as little influence on tiiat 
passion.. Since, therefore, these two particulars are easily 
separated, and there is a necessity for their conjunction, in 
order to produce the passion, we ought to consider them as 
component parts of the cause ; and infix in our minds an 
exact idea of this distinction. 

Sect. HL — Whence these Objects and Ckmses are Derived. 

Bemg so iar advano'd as to observe a difference betwixt 
the object of the passions and their causCy and to distinguish 
in the catise the quaUtyy which operates on the passions, 
from the subject, in which it inheres ; we now proceed to 
examine what determines each of them to be what it is, and 
assigns such a particular object, and quality, and subject to 
these affections. By this means we shall fully understand 
the origin of pride and humility. 

Tis evident in the first place, that these passions are 
determined to have self for their object^ not only by a natural 
but also by |ui original property. No one can doubt but this 
property is naiwral from the constancy and steadiness of its 
operations. Tis always self, which is the object of pride 
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PART and Immilitj ; and whenever the passions look beyond, 'tis 
^ still with a view to ourselves, nor can any person or object 



Of pride otherwise have any influence upon us. 
and humi- That this procecds from an original quality or primary 
^ ^" impulse, will likewise appear evident, if we consider that 'tis 

the distinguishing characteristic of these passions* Unless 
nature had given some original qualities to the mind, it 
cou'd never have any secondary ones ; because in that case 
it wou'd have no foundation for action, nor cou'd ever begin 
to exert itself. Now these qualities, which we must consider 
as original, are such as are most inseparable from the soul, 
and can be resolv'd into no other : And such is the quality, 
which determines the object of pride and humility. 

We may, perhaps, make it a greater question, whether the 
ca/usesy that produce the passion, be as ruUural as the object^ 
to which it is directed, and whether all that vast variety pro- 
ceeds fix>m caprice or from the constitution of the mind. 
This doubt we shall soon remove, if we cast our eye upon 
human nature, and consider that in all nations and ages, the 
same objects still give rise to pride and humility ; and that 
upon the view even of a stranger, we can know pretty nearly, 
what will either encrease or diminish his passions of this 
kind. If there be any variation in this particular, it pro- 
ceeds from nothing but a difference in the tempers and com-> 
plexions of men; and is besides very inconsiderable* Can 
we imagine it possible, that while human nature Iremains the 
same, men will ever become entirely indifferent to their 
power, riches, beauty or personal merit, and that their pride 
and vanity will not be affected by these advantages P 

But tho' the causes of pride and humility be plainly 
natwraly we shall find upon examination, that they are not 
originaly and that 'tis utterly impossible they shou'd each of 
them be adapted to these passions by a particular provision, 
and primary constitution of nature. Beside their prodigious 
number, many of them are the effects of art, and arise partly 
from the industry, partly from the caprice, and partly from 
the good fortune of men. Industry produces houses, furni- 
ture, cloaths. Caprice determines iheir particular kinds and 
qualities. And good fortune frequently contributes to all 
this, by discovering the effects that result from the different 
mixtures and combinations of bodies. 'Tis absurd, there- 
fore, to imagine, that each of these was foreseen and pro- 
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vided for by nature, and that every new production 
which causes pride or humility; instead of adapting i 
the passion by partaking of some general quality, tha 
rally operates on the mind ; is itself the object of an c 
principle, which till then lay concealed in the soul, 
only by accident at last brought to light. Thus tl 
mechanic, that invented a fine scritoire, produced p 
him, who became possest of it, by principles diflferer 
those, which made him proud of handsome chairs and 
As this appears evidently ridiculous, we must concluc 
each cause of pride and humility is not adapted to t 
sions by a distinct original quality ; but that there ai 
one or more circumstances common to all of them, or 
their efficacy depends. 

Besides, we find in the course of nature, that ti 
effects be many, the principles, from which they axi 
commonly but few and simple, and that 'tis the sigi 
unskilful naturalist to have recourse to a different qus 
order to explain every different operation. How muc 
must this be true with regard to the human mind, 
being so confin'd a subject may justly be thought in( 
of ^ntaining such a ,ionst«> J iap of principles, a. 
be necessary to excite the passions of pride and hi 
were each distinct cause adapted to the passion by a < 
set of principles P 

Here, therefore, moral philosophy is in the same co 
as natural, with regard to astronomy before the i 
Copernicus. The antients, tho' sensible of that maxi 
}iaUire does nothmg m vmuy contrived such intricate i 
of the heavens, as seem'd inconsistent with true phiL 
and gave place at last to something more simple and i 
To invent without scruple a new principle to every ne 
nomenon, instead of adapting it to the old ; to overl 
hypotheses with a variety of this kind ; are certain 
that none of these principles is the just one, and i 
only desire, by a number of £Edsehoods, to cover our igi 
of the truth. 

Sect. IV. — Of the Relations of Impressions and Id 

Thus we have established two truths without any < 
or difficulty, that His from natural principle this vc 
VOL. n. G 
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PART ccmaes excite pride and humility j and that His not by a different 
/ principle eocA different coAise is adapted to its passion. We 
Of j)ride shall now proceed to enquire how we may reduce these prin- 
humi- ciples to a lesser number, and find among the causes some- 
thing common, on which their influence depends. 

In order to this we must reflect on certain properties of 
human nature, which tho* they have a mighty influence on 
every operation both of the understanding and passions, are 
not commonly much insisted on by philosophers. Thefi/rst 
of these is the association of ideas, which I have so ofben 
observed and ezplain'd. 'Tis impossible for the mind to fix 
itself steadily upon one idea for any considerable time ; nor 
can it by its utmost efforts ever arrive at such a constancy. 
But however changeable our thoughts may be, they are not 
entirely without rule and method in their changes. The 
rule, by which they proceed, is to pass from one object to 
what is resembling, contiguous to, or produced by it. When 
one idea is present to the imagination, any other, united by 
these relations, naturally follows it, and enters with more 
facility by means of that introduction. 

The second property I shall observe in the human mind 
is a like association of impressions. All' resembling im- 
pressions are connected together, and no sooner one arises 
than the rest immediately follow. Grief and disappointment 
give rise to anger, anger to envy, envy to malice, and malice 
to grief again, till the whole circle be compleated. In like 
manner our temper, when elevated with joy, naturally throws 
itself into love, generosity, pity, courage, pride, and the 
other resembling affections. 'Tis difficult for the mind, 
when actuated by any passion, to confine itself to that 
passion alone, without any change or variation. Human 
nature is too inconstant to admit of any such regularity. 
Changeableness is essential to it. And to what can it so 
naturally change as to affections or emotions, which are 
suitable to the temper, and agree with that set of passions, 
which then prevail P 'Tis evident, then, there is an attrac- 
tion or association among impressions, as well as among 
ideas ; tho' with this remarkable difference, that ideas are 
associated by resemblance, contiguity, and causation ; and 
impressions only by resemblance. 

In the third place, 'tis observable of these two kinds of 
association, that they very much assist and forward each 
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other^ and that the transition is more easily mad< 
they both concur in the same object. Thus a man, 
any injury from another, is very much discompoi 
ruffled in his temper, is apt to find a hundred sul 
discontent, impatience, fear, and other uneasy pi 
especially if he can discover these subjects in or n 
person, who wbs the cause of his first passion. Tho 
ciples, which forward the transition of ideas, here 
with those, which operate on the passions ; and both 
in one action, bestow on the mind a double impuls< 
new passion, therefore, must arise with so much 
violence, and the transition to it must be render'd £ 
more easy and natural. 

Upon this occasion I may cite the authority of an 
writer, who expresses himself in the following mannc 
the fancy delights in every thing that is great, stre 
beautiful, and is still more pleas'd the more it finds c 
perfections in the same object, so it is capable of n 
a new satisfisustion by the assistance of another sense, 
any continu'd sound, as the music of birds, or a 
waters, awakens every moment the mind of the b< 
and makes him more attentive to the several beautiee 
place, that lie before him. Thus if there arises a tn 
of smells or perfumes, they heighten the pleasure 
imagination, and make even the colours and verdure 
landschape appear more agreeable; for the ideas < 
senses recommend each other, and are pleasanter t 
than when they enter the mind separately : As the d 
colours of a picture, when they are well disposed, set 
another, and receive an additional beauty from the 
tage of the situation.' ^ In this phsenomenon we may 
the association both of impressions and ideas, as wel 
mutual assistance they lend each other. 

Sect. V. — Of the Influence of these Relations on Pr 

Htm/Uity. 

These principles being establish'd on unquestioni 
perience, I begin to consider how we shall apply tl 
revolving over all the causes of pride and humility, i 
these causes be regarded, as the qualities, that ope: 

[» The * Spectator,* No. 412.— Ed.] 
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FART as the subjects, on whicli the qnalities are plac'd. In ex- 

. ^ . amining these ^imliUes I immediately find many of them to 

Of pride concur in producing the sensation of pain and pleasure, 

and humi- independent of those affections, which I here endeavour to 

explain. Thus the beauty of our person, of itself, and by 

its very appearance, gives pleasure, as well as pride ; and its 

deformity, pain as well as humility. A magnificent feast 

delights us, and a sordid one displeases. What I discover 

to be true in some instances, I mppose to be so in all ; and 

take it for granted at present, without any farther proof, 

that every cause of pride, by its peculiar qualities, produces 

a separate pleasure, and of humility a separate uneasmess. 

Again, in considering the subjects, to which these qualities 
adhere, I make a new supposition, which also appears pro- 
bable from many obvious instances, viz. that these subjects 
are either parts of ourselves, or something nearly related to 
us. Thus the good and bad qualities of our actions and 
manners constitute virtue and vice, and determine our per- 
sonal character, than which nothing operates more strongly 
on these passions. In like manner, 'tis the beauty or de- 
formity of our person, houses, equipage, or furniture, by 
which we are rendered either vain or humble. The same 
qualities, when ia-ansfer'd to subjects, which bear us no rela- 
tion, influence not in the smaUest degree either of these 
affections. 

Having thus in a manner suppos'd two properties of the 
causes of these affections, viz. that the qualities produce a 
separate pain or pleasure, and that the subjects, on which the 
qualities are plac'd, are related to self; I proceed to ex- 
amine the passions themselves, in order to find something in 
them, correspondent to the suppos'd properties of their 
causes. First, I find, that the peculiar object of pride and 
humility is determined by an original and natural instinct, 
and that 'tis absolutely impossible, from the primary con- 
stitution of the mind, that these passions shou'd ever look 
beyond self, or that individual person, of whose actions and 
sentiments each of us is intimately conscious.* Here at last 
the view always rests, when we are actuated by either of 
these passions ; nor can we, in that situation of mind, ever 
lose sight of this object. For this I pretend not to give 

[\ Introd. Sect 35.— Ed.] 
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any reason ; but consider such a peculiar direction of the SECT, 
thought as an original quality. _ ^' ^ 

The second qualitj, which I discover in these passions, and of the in- 
"which I likewise consider as an original quality, is their ^®°*^t^ 
sensations, or the peculiar emotions they excite in the soul, tions on 
aqd which constitute their very being and essence. Thus f^^^, ^^^ 
pride is a pleasant sensation, and humility a painful ; and *^^ ^' 
upon the removal of the pleasure and pain, there is in 
reality no pride nor humility. Of this our very feeling con- 
vinces us; and beyond our feeling, 'tis here in vain to reason 
or dispute. 

If I compare, therefore, these two established properties of 
the passions, v%b. their object, which is self, and their sensa- 
tion, which is either pleasant or painful, to the two syppos^d 
properties of the causes, viz. their relation to self, and their 
tendency to produce a pain or pleasure, independent of the 
passion ; I immediately find, that taking these suppositions 
to be just, the true system breaks in upon me with an irre- 
sistible evidence. That cause, which excites the passion, is 
related to the object, which nature has attributed to the 
passion ; the sensation, which the cause separately produces, 
is related to the sensation of the passion : From this double 
relation of ideas and impressions, the passion is deriv'd.' 
The one idea is easily converted into its cor-relative ; and 
the one impression into that, which resembles and corre- 
sponds to it: With how much greater facility must this 
transition be made, where these movements mutually assist 
each other, and the mind receives a double impulse from the 
relations both of its impressions and ideas 9 

That we may comprehend this the better, we must sup- 
pose, that nature has given to the organs of the human 
mind, a certain disi>osition fitted to produce a peculiar im- 
pression or emotion, which we call pride : To this emotion 
she has assign'd a certain idea, via. that of self, which it 
never fails to produce. This contrivance of nature is easily 
conceived. We have many instances of such a situation of 
a£GEurs. The nerves of the nose and palate are so dispos'd, 
as in certain circumstances to convey such peculiar sensa- 
tions to the mind : The sensations of lust and hunger always 
produce in us the idea of those peculiar objects, which are 

[* Introd. Sect 88.^£d.1 
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PART suitable to each appetite. These two circumstances are 

^_ ^; ^ united in pride. The organs are so disposed as to produce 

Of pride the passion ; and the passion, after its production, naturally 

and humi- produces a certain idea.^ All this needs no proof. *Tis evi- 

' dent we never shou'd be possest of that passion, were there 

not a disposition of mind proper for it ; and 'tis as evident, 

that the passion always turns our view to ourselves, and 

makes us think of our own qualities and circumstances. 

This being fully comprehended, it may now be ask'd, 
Whether nature prodtu^es the passion immediaielyy of herself; 
or whether she must be assisted by the co-operation of other 
causes ? For *tis observable, that in this particular her con- 
duct is different in the different passions and sensations. 
The palate must be excited by an external object, in order to 
produce any relish: But hunger arises internally, without 
the concurrence of any external object. But however the 
case may stand with other passions and impressions, 'tis 
certain, that pride requires the assistance of some foreign 
object, and that the organs, which produce it, exert not 
themselves like the heart and arteries, by an original inter* 
nal movement. For first, daily experience convinces us, 
that pride requires certain causes to excite it, and languishes 
when unsupported by some excellency in the character, in 
bodily accomplishments, in cloaths, equipage or fortune. 
Secondly f 'tis evident pride wou'd be perpetual, if it arose 
immediately from nature; since the object is always the 
same, and there is no disposition of body peculiar to pride, 
as there is to thirst and hunger. Thirdly, Humility is in the 
very same situation with pride ; and therefore, either must, 
upon this supposition, be i>erpetual likewise, or must destroy 
the contrary passion from the very first moment; so that 
none of them cou'd ever make its appearance. Upon the 
whole, we may rest satisfy'd with the foregoing conclusion, 
that pride must have a cause, as well as an object, and that 
the one ha43 no influence without the other. 

The difficulty, then, is only to discover this cause, and find 
what it is that gives the first motion to pride, and sets 
those organs in action, which are naturally fitted to produce 
that emotion. Upon my consulting experience, in order to 
resolve this difficulty, I immediately find a hundred different 

[' Introd. Sects. 36 and 37.— Ed.] 
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causes, tliat produce pride; and upon 
causes, I suppose, what at first I perceive 
that all of them concur in two circumstai 
that of themselves they produce an impi*es8 
passion, and are plac'd on a subject, ally'd 
the passion. When I consider aiter this tb 
Hon, and its effects both on the passions an< 
longer doubt, upon these suppositions, tl 
principle, which gives rise to pride, and be 
those organs, which being naturally dis] 
that affection, require only a first impulse 
their action. Any thing, that gives a pl< 
and is related to self^ excites the passion o 
also agreeable, and has self for its object. 

What I have said of pride is equally i 
The sensation of humility is uneasy, as 
agreeable ; for which reason the separate t 
from the causes, must be revers'd, while th 
continues the same. Tho' pride and hum 
contrary in their effects, and in their senss 
notwithstanding the same object ; so that ' 
to change the relation of impressions, witl 
change upon that of ideas. Accordingly 
beautiful house, belonging to ourselves, pro^ 
that the same house, still belonging to ou 
humility, when by any accident its beauty 
deformity, and thereby the sensation of 
corresponded to pride, is transformed intc 
related to humility. The double relation b 
and impressions subsists in both cases, and 
transition from the one emotion to the othe 

In a word, nature has bestow'd a kind 
certain impressions and ideas, by which oi 
its appearance, naturally introduces its com 
two attractions or associations of impression 
cur on the same object, they mutually assist 
the transition of titie affections and of th< 
made with the greatest ease and facility, 
produces an impression, related to an imp: 
connected with an idea, related to the 
two impressions must be in a manner 
will the one in any case be xmattended with 
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PART after this Tnanner, that the particular causes of pride and 
humiUty are determined. The quality, which operates on the 



a 



Of pride passion, produces separately an impression resembling it; 

and humi- ^{jg gubject, to which the quality adheres, is related to self, 
the object of the passion z No wonder the whole cause, con- 
sisting of a quality and of a subject, does so unavoidably 
give rise to the passion. 

To illustrate this hypothesis, we may compare it to that, 
by which I have already explain'd the belief attending the 
judgments, which we form from causation. I have observed, 
that in all judgments of this kind, there is always a present 
impression, and a related idea ; and that the present impres- 
sioxi giyes a vivacity to the fancy, and the relation conveys 
this vivacity, by an easy transition, to the related idea. 
Without the present impression, the attention is not fix'd, 
nor the spirits excited. Without the relation, this attention 
rests on its first object, and has no &rther consequence. 
There is evidently a great analogy betwixt that hypothesis, 
and our present one of an impression and idea, that trans- 
fuse themselves into another impression and idea by means 
of their double relation : Which analogy must be allow'd to 
be no despicable proof of both hypotheses. 

Sect. VI. — Limitations of this System. 

But before we proceed farther in this subject, and examine 
particularly all the causes of pride and humility, 'twill be 
proper to make some limitations to the general system, that 
all agreeable ohjectSy related to ourselves, by an association of 
ideas and of invpressions, produce pride, and disagreeable onesj 
humility: And these limitations are deriv'd from the very 
nature of the subject. 

I. Suppose an agreeable object to acquire a relation to- 
self, the first passion, that appears on this occasion, is joy ; 
and this passion discovers itself upon a slighter relation than 
pride and vain-glory. We may feel joy upon being present 
at a feast, where our senses are regal'd with delicacies of 
every kind: But 'tis only the master of the feast, who, 
beside the same joy, has the additional passion of self- 
applause and vanity. 'Tis true, men sometimes boast of a 
great entertainment, at which they have only been present ; 
and by so small a relation convert their pleasure into pride : 
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But however, tliis must in general be own*d, that joy arises SECT, 
from a more inconsiderable relation than yanitj, and that ^ 



many things, which are too foreign to produce pride, are Limita- 
yet able to give us a delight and pleasure. The reason of ^^ ^ 
the difference may be explain'd thus. A relation is requisite tem. 
to joy, in order to approach the object to us, and make it 
giro us any satisfaction. But beside this, which is common 
to both passions, 'tis requisite to pride, in order to produce a 
transition from one passion to another, and convert the 
satisfaction into vanity. As it has a double task to perform, 
it must be endowed with double force and energy. To 
which we may add, that where agreeable objects bear not a 
very close relation to ourselves, they commonly do to some 
other person; and this latter relation not only excels, but 
even diminishes, and sometimes destroys the former, as we 
shall see afterwards.^ . 

Here then is the first limitation, we must make to our 
general position, that every thing related to lis, which prO" 
duces 'pleasv/re or pain,, prodiices likewise pride or hv/mility. 
There is not only a relation required, but a close one, and a 
closer than is required to joy. 

n. The second limitation is, that the agreeable or dis- 
agreeable object be not only closely related, but also peculiar 
to ourselves, or at least common to us with a few persons. 
Tis a quality observable in human nature, and which we 
shall endeavour to explain afterwards, that every thing, 
which is often presented, and to which we have been long 
accustom'd, loses its value in our eyes, and is in a little time 
despis'd and neglected. We likewise judge of objects more 
fh>m comparison than from their real and intrinsic merit ; 
and where we cannot by some contrast enhance their value, 
we are apt to overlook even what is essentially good in them. 
These qualities of the mind have an effect upon joy as well 
as pride ; and 'tis remarkable, that goods, which are com- 
mon to all mankind, and have become familiar to us by 
custom, give us little satisfaction ; tho' perhaps of a more 
excellent kind, than those on which, for their singularity, 
we set a much higher value. But tho' this circumsta^ce 
operates on both these passions, it has a much greater influ- 
ence on vanity. We are rejoic'd for many goods, which, on 

> P^pt II. Sect. 4. 
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^"^ account of their frequency, give us no pride. Health, when 
*- — r-^-' it returns after a long absence, affords us a very sensible 
^V*h^*' satisfaction; but is seldom regarded as a subject of vanity, 
lity. because 'tis shar'd with such vast numbers. 

The reason, why pride is so much more delicate in this 
particular than joy, I take to be, as follows. In order to 
excite pride, there are alvrays two objects we must contem- 
plate, viz. the ccmse or that object which produces pleasure ; 
and self, which is the real object of the passion. But joy 
has only one object necessary to its production, vie. that 
which g^ves pleasure 4 and tho' it be requisite, that this bear 
some relation to self, yet that is only requisite in order 
to render it agreeable; nor is self, properly speaking, the 
object of this passion. Since, therefore, pride has in a 
manner two objects, to which it directs our view ; it follows, 
that where neither of them have any singularity, the passion 
must be more weakened upon that account, than a passion, 
which has only one object. Upon comparing ourselves with 
others, as we are every moment apt to do, we find we are 
not in the least distinguished; and upon comparing the 
object we possess, we discover still the same unlucky circum- 
stance. By two comparisons so disadvantageous the passion 
must be entirely destaroy^d. 

in. The third limitation is, that the pleasant or painful 
object be yery discernible and obvious, and that not only to 
ourselves, but to others also. This circumstance, like the 
two foregoing, has an effect upon joy, as well as pride. We 
fancy ourselves more happy, as well as more virtuous or 
beautiful, when we appear so to others ; but are still more 
ostentacious of our virtues than of our pleasures. This pro- 
ceeds from causes, which I shall endeavour to explain after- 
wards. 

lY. The fourth limitation is derived from the inconstancy 
of the cause of these passions, and from the short duration 
of its connexion with ourselves. What is casual and incon- 
stant gives but little joy, and less pride. We are not much 
satisfy'd with the thing itself; and are still less apt to feel 
any new degrees of self-satisfaction upon its account. We 
foresee and anticipate its change by the imagination ; which 
makes us little satisfy'd with the thing : We compare it to 
ourselves, whose existence is more durable ; by which means 
its inconstancy appears still greater. It seems ridiculous to 
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infer an excellency in ourselves from an object, which is of SECT, 
so mnch shorter duration, and attends us during so small a >.^-,^^ 
part of our existence. 'Twill be easy to comprehend the ijmita- 
reason, why this cause operates not with the same force in ^°* ^^ 
joy as in pride ; since the idea of self is not so essential to tem. 
the former passion as to the latter. 

Y. I may add as a fifth limitation, or rather enlargement 
of this system, that general rules have a great influence upon 
pride and humility, as well as on all the other passions. 
Hence we form a notion of different ranks of men, suitable 
to the power or riches they are possest of; and this notion 
we change not upon account of any peculiarities of the 
health or temper of the persons, which may deprive them of 
all enjoyment in their possessions. This may be accounted 
for from the same principles, that explain'd the influence of 
general rules on the understanding. Custom readily carries 
us beyond the just bounds in our passions, as well as in our 
reasonings. 

It may not be amiss to observe on this occasion, that the 
influence of general rules and maxims on the passions very 
much contributes to &cilitate the effects of all the principles, 
which we shall explain in the progress of this treatise. For 
'tis evident, that if a person full-grown, and of the same 
nature with ourselves, were on a sudden transported into our 
world, he wou'd be very much embarrass'd with every object, 
and wou'd not readily find what degree of loye or hatred, 
pride or hmniUty, or any other passion be onght to attribute 
to it. The passions are often yary'd by very inconsiderable 
principles ; and these do not always play with a perfect regu- 
larity, especially on the first trial. But as custom and prac- 
tice have brought to light all these principles, and have 
settled the just value of every thing ; this must certainly 
contribute to the easy production of the passions, and guide 
us, by means of general established maxims, in the propor- 
tions we ought to observe in preferring one object to another. 
This remark may, perhaps, serve to obviate difficulties, that 
may arise concerning some causes, which I shall hereafter 
ascribe to particular passions, and which may be esteem 'd 
too refin'd to operate so universally and cerbiinly, as they 
are found to do. 

I shall close this subject with a reflection deriv'd from 
these five limitations. This reflection is, that the persons, 
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PAET who are proudest, and who in the eye of the world have most 
-_ . - reason for their pride, are not always the happiest ; nor the 
Of pride mosfc humble always the most miserable, as may at first sight 
and humi- jj^ imagined from this system. An evil may be real, tho' its 
cause lias no relation to us : It may be real, without being 
peculiar : It may be real, without shewing itself to others : 
It may be real, without being constant : And it may be real, 
without fialling under the general rules. Such evils as these 
will not fail to render us miserable, tho' they have little ten- 
dency to diminish pride : And perhaps the most real and the 
most solid evils of life will be found of this nature. 

Sbot. Vn.— 0/ Vice cmd Virtue. 

Taking these limitations along with us, let us proceed to 
examine the causes of pride and humility ; and see, whether 
in every case we can discover the double relations, by which 
they operate on the passions. If we find that all these 
causes are related to self, and produce a pleasure or uneasi- 
ness separate from the passion, there will remain no fiirther 
scruple with regard to the present system. We shall princi- 
pally endeavour to prove the latter point ; the former being 
in a manner self-evident. 

To begin with vioe and yibtue, which are the most obvious 
causes of these passions ; 'twould be entirely foreign to my 
present purpose to enter upon the controversy, which of late 
years has so much excited the curiosity of the publick, 
whether these moral distvnctione he foimded on natural and 
original principlesy or arise from interest and education. The 
examination of this I reserve for the following book ; and in 
the mean time shall endeavour te show, that my system 
maintains its ground upon either of these hypotheses ; which 
will be a strong proof of its solidity. 

For granting that morality had no foundation in nature, 
it must still be allow'd, that vice and virtue, either from self- 
interest or the prejudices of education, produce in us a real 
pain and pleasure ; and this we may observe te be strenuously 
asserted by the defenders of that hypothesis. Every passion, 
habit, or turn of character (say they) which has a tendency 
to our advantege or prejudice, gives a delight or imeasiness ; 
and 'tis from thence the approbation or dis-approbation 
arises. We easily gain from the liberality of others, but are 
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always in danger of losing by their avarice : Courage defends SECT, 
ns, but cowardice lays ns open to every attack ; Justice is the ^' . 
support of society, but injustice, unless checked, wou'd quickly of yice 
prove its ruin : Humility exalts ; but pride mortifies us. For andyirtue. 
these reasons the former qualities are esteemed virtues, and 
the latter regarded as vices. Now since 'tis granted there is 
a delight or uneasiness still attending merit or demerit of 
every kind, this is all that is requisite for my purpose. 

But I go further, and observe, that this moral hypothesis 
and my present system not only agree together, but also that, 
allowing the former to be just, 'tis an absolute and invincible 
proof of the latter. For if all morality be founded on the 
pain or pleasure, which arises from the prospect of any loss 
or advantage, that may result from our own characters, or 
from those of others, all the effects of morality must be de- 
riv'd fr^m the same pain or pleasure, and among the rest, 
ihe passions of pride and humility. The very essence of 
virtue, according to this hypothesis, is to produce pleasure, 
and that of vice to give pain. The virtue and vice must be 
part of our character in order to excite pride or humility. 
What farther proof can we desire for the double relation of 
impressions and ideas 9 

The same unquestionable argument may be derived from 
the opinion of those, who maintain that morality is some- 
thing real, essential, and founded on nature. The most pro- 
bable hypothesis, which has been advanced to explain the 
distinction betwixt vice and virtue, and the origin of moral 
rights and obligations, is, that from a primary constitution 
of nature certain characters and passions, by the very view 
and contemplation, produce a pain, and others in like manner 
excite a pleasure. The uneasiness and satisfaction are not 
only inseparable from vice and virtue, but constitute their 
very nature and essence. To approve of a character is to 
feel an original delight upon its appearance. To disapprove 
of it is to be sensible of an uneasiness. The pain and 
pleasure, therefore, being the primary causes of vice and 
virtue, must also be the causes of all their effects, and con- 
sequently of pride and humility, which are the unavoidable 
attendants of that distinction.^ 

But supposing this hypothesis of moral philosophy shou'd 

[> Of. Book III. Part I. Sect 2 ; and Part III. Sect. 1 ; and Introd. Sect 
61.— Bd.] 
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PART be allow'd to be false, 'tis still evident, that pain and pleasure, 

^' if not the causes of vice and virtue, are at least inseparably 

Of pride from them. A generous and noble character affords a satis- 

andhumi- faction even in the survey ; and when presented to us, tho* 

^' only in a poem or fable, never fails to charm and delight us. 

On the other hand cruelty and treachery displease from their 

very nature ; nor is it possible ever to reconcile us to these 

qualities, either in ourselves or others. Thus one hypothesis 

of morality is an undeniable proof of the forgoing system, 

and file otilier at worst agrees with it. 

But pride and humiUty arise not from these quaUties 
alone of the mind, which, according to the vulgar systems, 
of ethicks, have been comprehended as parts of moral duty, 
but from any other that has a connexion with pleasure and 
uneasiness. Nothing flatters our vanity more than the talent 
of pleasing by our wit, good humour, or any other accom- 
plishment ; and nothing gives us a more sensible mortifica- 
tion than a disappointment in any attempt of that nature. 
No one has ever been able to tell what vnt is, and to shew 
why such a system of thought must be received under that 
denomination, and such another rejected. 'Tis only by taste 
we can decide concerning it> nor are we possest of any other 
standard, upon which we can form a judgment of this kind. 
Now what is this tastcy from which irue and false wit in a 
manner receive their being, and without which no thought 
can have a title to either of these denominations P 'Tis 
plainly nothing but a sensation of pleasure tvoia true wit, 
and of uneasiness from false, without our being able to tell 
the reasons of that pleasure or uneasiness. The power of 
bestowing these opposite sensations is, therefore, the very 
essence of true and false wit ; and consequently the cause of 
that pride or humility, which arises from them. 

There may, perhaps, be some, who being accustom'd to the 
style of the schools and pulpit, and having never considered 
human nature in any other light, than that in which they 
place it, may here be surpriz'd to hear me talk of virtue as 
exciting pride, which they look upon as a vice ; and of vice 
as producing humility, which they have been taught to con- 
sider as a virtue. But not to dispute about words, I observe, 
that by pride I understand that agreeable impression, which 
arises in the mind, when the view either of our virtue, 
beauty, riches or power makes us satisfy'd with ourselves : 
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And that by h/umility I mean the opposite impression. 'Tis SECT, 
evident the former impression is not always vicious, nor the 



latter virtuous. The most rigid morality allows us to receive Of yicoand 
a pleasure from reflecting on a generous action ; and 'tis by ^^««- 
none esteem'd a virtue to feel any fruitless remorses upon 
the thoughts of past villainy and baseness. Let us, tbere- 
fore, examine these impressions, consider'd in themselves ; 
and enquire into their causes, whether plac'd on the mind or 
body, without troubling ourselves at present with that merit 
or blame, which may attend them. 

Seot. Vin. — Of Beauty and Deformity. 

Whether we consider the body as a part of ourselves, or 
assent to those philosophers, who regard it as something 
external, it must stiQ be allow'd to be near enough connected 
with us to form one of these double relations, which I have 
asserted to be necessary to the causes of pride and humility. 
Wherever, therefore, we can find the other relation of im- 
pressions to join to this of ideas, we may expect with assur- 
ance either of these passions, according as the impression 
is pleasant or uneasy. But heoAiiy of all kinds gives us a 
peculiar delight and satisfaction; as deformity produces 
pain, upon whatever subject it may be plac'd, and whether 
surveyed in an animate or inanimate object. If the beauty 
or deformity, therefore, be plac'd upon our own bodies, this 
pleasure or uneasiness must be converted into pride or 
humility, as having in this case all the circumstances requi- 
site to produce a perfect transition of impressions or ideas. 
These oj^posite sensations are related to the opposite pas- 
sions. The beauty or deformity is closely related to self, the 
object of these passions. No wonder, then our own beauty 
b^mes an object of pride, and deformity of humility. 

Bat this effect of personal and bodily qualities is not 
only a proof of the present system, by shewing that the 
passions arise not in this case without all the circumstances 
I have requir'd, but may be employ'd as a stronger and more 
convincing argument. If we consider all the hypotheses, 
which have been form'd either by philosophy or common 
reason, to explain the difference betwixt beauty and defor- 
mity, we shall find that all of them resolve into this, that 
beauty is such an order and construction of parts, as either 
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PART by the primary constitution of our nature, by custoniy or by 
^ caprice, is fitted to give a pleasure and satisfaction to the 



Of pride soul.^ This is the distinguishing character of beauty, and 
andhumi- forms all the difference betwixt it and deformity, whose 
natural tendency is to produce uneasiness* Pleasure and 
pain, therefore, are not only necessary attendants of beauty 
and deformity, but constitute their very essence. And 
indeed, if we consider, that a great part of the beauty, which 
we admire either in animals or in other objects, is deriv'd 
from the idea of convenience and utility, we shall make no 
scruple to assent to this opinion* That shape, which pro- 
duces strength, is beautiful in one animal ; and that which 
is a sign of agility in another. The order and convenience 
of a palace are no less essential to its beauty, than its mere 
figure and appearance. In like manner the rules of archi- 
tecture require, that the top of a pillar shou'd be more 
slender than its base, and that because such a figure conveys 
to us the idea of security, which is pleasant ; whereas the 
contrary form gives us the apprehension of danger, which is 
uneasy. From innumerable instances of this kind, as well 
as from considering that beauty like wit, cannot be defined, 
but is discerned only by a taste or sensation, we may conclude, 
that beauty is nothing but a form, which produces pleasure, as 
deformity is a structure of * parts, which conveys pain ; and 
since the power of producing pain and pleasure make in this 
manner the essence of beauty and deformity, all the effects 
of these qualities must be derived from the sensation ; and 
among the rest pride and humility, which of all their effects 
are the most common and remarkable. 

This argument I esteem just and decisive ; but in order 
to give greater authority to the present reasoning, let us 
suppose it false for a moment, and see what will follow. 
'Tis certain, then, that if the power of producing pleasure 
and pain forms not the essence of beauty and deformity, the 
sensations are at least inseparable from tiie qualities, and 'tis 
even difficult to consider them apart. Now there is nothing 
common to natural and moral beauty, (both of which are the 
causes of pride) but this power of producing pleasure ; and 
as a common effect supposes always a common cause, 'tis 
plain the pleasure must in both cases be the real and in- 

[> Introd. Sect 34.—EO.] 
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fluencing cause of the passion. Again ; there is nothing v SECT, 
originally diflferent betwixt the beauty of our bodies and the ^ ^™_^ 
beauty of external and foreign objects, but that the one has of beauty 
a near relation to ourselves, which is wanting in the othei\ ^^ ^«- 
This original diflference, therefore, must be the cause of all 
their other differences, and among the rest, of their different 
influence upon the passion of pride, which is excited by the 
beauty of our person, but is not affected in the least by that 
of foreign and external objects. Placing, then, these two 
conclusions together, we find they compose the preceding 
pystem betwixt them, via. that pleasure, as a related or 
resembling impression, when plac'd on a related object, by a 
natural transition, produces pride ; and its contrary, humility. 
This system, then, seems already sufficiently confirm'd by 
experience; tho' we have not yet exhausted all our argu* 
ments. 

'Tis not the beauty of the body alone that produces pride^ 
but also its strength and force. Strength is a kind of power ; 
and therefore the desire to excel in strength is to be con^ 
sider'd as an inferior species of ambition. For this reason 
the present phsenomenon will be sufficiently accounted for, 
in explaining that passion* 

Concerning all other bodily accomplishments we may ob- 
serve in general, that whatever in ourselves is either useful, 
beautiful, or surprising, is an object of pride ; and it's con- 
trary, of humility. Now 'tis obvious, that every thing useful, 
beautiful or surprising, agrees in producing a separate 
pleasure, and agrees in nothing else. The pleasure, there^ 
fore, with the relation to self must be the cause of the 
passion. ^' 

Tho' it shou'd be question'd, whether beauty be not some* 
thing real, and different from the power of producing 
pleasure, it can never be disputed, that as surprize is nothing 
but a pleasure arising from novelty, it is not, properly speak- 
ing, a quality in any object, but merely a passion or impres- 
sion in the soul. It must, therefore, be from that impression, 
that pride by a natural transition arises. And it arises so 
naturally, that there is nothing in ua or belonging to us, 
which produces surprize, that does not at the same time 
excite that other passion. ,^hus we are vain of the surprising 
adventures we have met with, the escapes we have made, and 
dangers we have been expos'd to. Hence the origin of vulgar 
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PART lying ; where men without any interest, and merely out of 
^' vanity, heap up a number of extraordinary events, which are 



Of pride either the fictions of their brain, or if true, have at least no 

and humi- connexion with themselves. Their fruitful invention supplies 

them with a variety of adventures ; and where that talent 

is wanting, they appropriate such as belong to others, in 

order to satisfy their vanity. 

In this phsenomenon are contain'd two curious experiments, 
which if we compare them together, according to the known 
rules, by which we judge of cause and effect in anatqmy, 
natural philosophy, and other sciences, will be an undeniable 
argument for that influence of the double relations above- 
mention'd. By one of these experiments we find, that an 
object produces pride merely by the interposition of pleasure ; 
and that because the quality, by which it produces pride, is 
in reality nothing but the power of producing pleasure. By 
the other experiment we find, that the pleasure produces the 
pride by a transition along related ideas ; because when we 
€ut off that relation the passion is immediately destroy'd. 
A surprising adventure, in which we have been ourselves 
engaged, is related to us, and by that means produces pride : 
But the adventures of others, tho' they may cause pleasure, 
yet for want of this relation of ideas, never excite that 
passion. What further proof can be desired for the present 
system? 

There is only one objection to this system with regard to 
our body; which is, that tho' nothing be more agreeable 
than health, and more painful than sickness, yet commonly 
men are neither proud of the one, nor mortify'd with the 
other. This will easily be accounted for, if we consider the 
$econd BJii fou/rth limitations, propos'd to our general system. 
It was observed, that no object ever produces pride or humi- 
lity, if it has not something pecidiwr to ourself ; as also, that 
every cause of that passion must be in some measure condant^ 
and hold some proportion to the duration of ourself, which is 
its object. Now as health and sickness vary incessantly to 
all men, and there is none, who is solely or certainly fix'd in 
either, these accidental blessings and calamities are in a 
manner separated from us, and are never consider'd as con- 
nected with our being and existence. And that this account 
is just appears hence, that wherever a malady of any kind is 
so rooted in our constitution, that we no longer entertain 
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any hopes of recovery, from that moment it becomes an object 
of humility ; as is evident in old men, whom nothing morti- ^ 




fies more than the consideration of their age and infirmities. Of beauty 
They endeavour, as long as possible, to conceal their blind- J°^^^" 
ness and deafriess, their rheums and gouts ; nor do they ever 
confess them without reluctance and uneasiness. And tho' 
young men are not asham'd of every head-ach or cold they 
fall into, yet no topic is so proper to mortify human pride, 
and make us entertain a mean opinion of our nature, than 
this, that we are every moment of our lives subject to such 
infirmities. This sufficiently proves that bodily pain and 
sickness are in themselves proper causes of humility ; tho' 
the custom of estimating every thing by comparison more 
than by its intrinsic worth and value, makes us overlook 
these calamities, which we find to be incident to every one, 
and causes us to form an idea of our merit and character in- 
dependent of them. 

We are asham'd of such maladies as affect others, and are 
either dangerous or disagreeable to them. Of the epilepsy ; 
because it gives a horror to every one present : Of the itch ; 
because it is infectious : Of the king's-evil ; because it com- 
monly goes to posterity. Men always consider the senti- 
ments of others in their judgment of themselves. This has 
evidently appear'd in some of the foregoing reasonings ; and 
will appear still more evidently, and be more fully explain'd 
afterwards. 

Sect.' IX. — Of External Advantages and Disadvantages, 

But tho' pride and humility have the qualities of our mind 
and body, that is self, for their natural and more immediate 
causes, we find by experience, that there are many otdbr 
objects, which produce these affections, and that the primary 
one is, in some measure, obscur'd and lost by the multi- 
plicity of foreign and extrinsic. We found a vanity upon 
houses, gardens, equipages, as weU as upon personal merit 
and accomplishinents ; and tho' these external advantages 
be in themselves widely distant from thought or a person, 
yet they considerably influence even a passion, which is 
directed to that as its ultimate object. This happens when 
external objects acquire any particular relation to ourselves, 
and are associated or connected with us. A beautiful fish in 
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PART the ocean, an animal in a desart, and indeed any thing that 
neither belongs, nor is related to ns, has no manner of 



Of pride influence on onr vanity, whatever extraordinary qualities it 
and humi- jj^^y ]yQ endowed with, and whatever degree of surprize and 
admiration it may naturally occasion. It must be some way 
associated with us in order to touch our pride. Its idea 
must hang in a manner, upon that of ourselves ; and the 
transition from the one to the other must be easy and 
natural. 

But here 'tis remarkable, that tho' the relation of resenir- 
blance operates upon the mind in the same manner as 
contiguity and causation, in conveying us from one idea to 
another, yet 'tis seldom a foundation either of pride or of 
humility. If we resemble a person in any of tiie valuable 
parts of his character, we must, in some degree, possess the 
quality, in which we resemble him; and this quality we 
always chuse to survey directly in ourselves rather than by 
reflexion in another person, when we wou'd found upon it 
any degree of vanity. So that tho' a likeness may occa- 
sionally produce that passion by suggesting a more advan- 
tageous idea of ourselves, 'tis there the view fixes at last, 
and the passion finds its ultimate and final cause. 

There are instances, indeed, wherein men shew a vanity 
in resembling a great man in his countenance, shape, air, or 
other minute circumstances, that contribute not in any 
degree to his reputation ; but it must be confessed, that this 
extends not very far, nor is of any considerable moment in 
these afiPections. For this I assign the following reason. 
We can never have a va.nity of resembling in trifles any 
person, unless he be possessed of very shining qualities, 
which give us a respect and veneration for him. These 
qualities, then, are, properly speaking, the causes of our 
vanity, by means of their relation to ourselves. Now after 
what manner are they related to ourselves ? They are parts 
of the person we value, and consequently connected with 
these trifles ; which are also supposed to be parts of him. 
Thebe trifles are connected with the resembling qualities in 
us; and these qualities in us, being parts, are connected 
with the whole ; and by that means form a chain of several 
links betwixt ourselves and the shining qualities of the 
person we resemble. But besides that this multitude of 
relations must weaken the connexion ; 'tis evident the mind. 
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in passing from the shining qualities to the trivial ones, SECT, 
must by that contrast the better perceive the minuteness of _^' - 
the latter, and be in some measure asham'd of the comparison of exter- 
and resemblance. nai adyan 

The relation, therefore, of contiguity, or that of causation, ^uSdran- 
betwixt the cause and object of pride and humility, is alone tagi-s. 
requisite to give rise to these passions ; and these relations 
are nothing else but qualities, by which the imagination is 
oonvey'd from one idea to another. Now let us consider 
what effect these can possibly have upon the mind, and by 
what means they become so requisite to the production of 
the passions. 'Tis evident, that the association of ideas 
operates in so silent and imperceptible a manner, that we 
are scarce sensible of it, and discover it more by its effects 
than by any immediate feeling or perception. It produces 
no emotion, and giyes rise to no new impression of any kind, 
but only modifies those ideas, of ^^hich the mind was for- 
merly possess'd, and which it cou'd recal upon occasion. 
From this reasoning, as well as from undoubted experience, 
we may conclude, that an association of ideas, however 
necessary, is not alone su£Scient to give rise to any passion. 

'Tis evident, then, that when the mind feels the passion 
either of pride or humility upon the appearance of a related 
object, there is, beside the relation or transition of thought, 
an emotion or original impression produc'd by some other 
principle. The question is, whether the emotion first pro* 
duc'd be the passion itself, or some other impression re- 
lated to it. This question we cannot be long in deciding. 
For besides all the other arguments, vdth which this subject 
abounds, it must evidently appear, that the relation of ideas, 
which experience shews to be so requisite a circumstance to 
the production of the passion, wou'd be entirely superfluous, 
were it not to second a relation of affections, and facilitate 
the transition from one impression to another. If nature 
produc'd immediately the passion of pride or humility, it 
wou'd be compleated in. itself, and wou'd require no farUier 
addition or encrease from any other affection. But sup- 
posing the first emotion to be only related to pride or 
humility, 'tis easily conceiv'd to what purpose the relation of 
objects may serve, and how the two different associations, of 
impressions and ideas, by uniting their forces, may assist 
each other's operation. This is not only easily conceiv'd, 
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but I will renture to affirm 'tis the onlj manner, in which 
we can conceive this subject. An easy traneition of ideas, 
which, of iteelf, oauBes no emotion, can Berer be necessarjr, or 
even useful to the passions, but by forwarding the transition 
betwixt some related impressions. Not to mention, that the 
same object causes a greater or smaller degree of pride, not 
only in proportion to the encrease or decrease of its qualities, 
bat also to the distance or nearness of the relation ; which is 
a clear argument fen- the transition of affections along the 
relation of ideas ; since every change in the relation produces 
a proportionable change in the passion. Thus one part of 
the preceding system, concerning the relations of ideao is a 
sufficient proof of the other, concerning that of impressions ; 
and is itself so evidently founded on experience, that 'twou'd 
be lost time to endeavour farther to prove it. 

This will appear still more evidently in particular in- 
stances. Men are vain of the beauty of their coantry, of 
their county, of their parish. Here the idea of beauty 
plainly produces a pleasure. This pleasure is related to 
pride. The object or cause of this pleasure is, by the sup- 
position, related to self, or the object of pride. By this 
double relation of impressions or ideas, a transition is made 
from the one impression to the other. 

Men are also vain of the temperature of the climate, in 
which they were born ; of the fertility of their native soil ; 
of the goodness of the wines, fruits or victuals, produc'd by 
it ; of the softness or force of their language ; with o^er 
particulars of that kind. These objects have plainly a 
reference to the pleasures of the senses, and are originally 
cousideHd as agreeable to the fueling, taste or hearing. How 
is it possible they cou'd ever become objects of pride, except 
by means of that transition above-explain'd 9 

There are some, that discover a vanity of an opposite 
kind, and affect to depreciate their own coantry, in com- 
parison of those, to which they have travell'd. These persons 
find, when they are at home, and surrounded with their 
countrymen, that the strong relation betwixt them and their 
own nation is shar'd with so many, that 'tis in a manner 
lost to them; whereas their distant relation to a foreign 
coantry, which is form'd by their having seen it and liv'd in 
it, is augmented by their considering how few there are who 
have done the same. For this reason they always admire 
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the beaaty, utility and raritj of what is abroad, above what sect. 
is at home. _ 

Since we can be Tain of a conntrj, climate or any inani- of exter- 
mate object, which bears a relation to ns, *tis no wonder we ^tff^' 
are vain of the qualities of those, who are connected with disadvan- 
us by blood or friendship. Accordingly we find, that the **8®^ 
yery same quaUties, which in ourselves produce pride, pro- 
duce also in a lesser degree the same affection^ when dis- 
covered in persons related to us. The beauty, address, 
merit, credit and honours of their kindred axe carefaUy 
display'd by the proud, as some of the most considerable 
sources of their vanity. 

As we are proud of riches in ourselves, so to satisfy our 
vanity we desire that every one, who has any connexion with 
us, shou'd likewise be possest of them, and are asham'd of 
any one, that is mean or poor, among our friends and rela- 
tions. For this reason we remove the poor as far from us 
as possible ; and as we cannot prevent poverty in some dis- 
tant collaterals, and our forefathers are taken to be our 
nearest relations ; upon this account every one affects to be 
of a good &mily, and to be descended from a long succession 
of rich and honourable ancestors. 

I have fr^uently observed, that those, who boast of the 
antiquity of their &milies, are glad when they can join this 
circumstance, that their ancestors for many generations have 
been uninterrupted proprietors of the same portion of land, 
and that their family has never chang'd its possessions, or 
been transplanted into any other county or province. I 
have also observ'd, that 'tis an additional subject of vanity, 
when they can boast, that these possessions have been 
transmitted thro' a descent compos'd entirely of males, and 
that the honours and fortune have never past thro' any 
female. Let us endeavour to explain these phsenomena by 
the foregoing system. 

'Tis evident, that when any one boasts of the antiquity of 
his fiEimily, the subjects of his vanity are not merely the 
extent of time and number of ancestors, but also their riches 
and credit, which are suppos'd to reflect a lustre on himself 
on account of his relation to them. He first considers 
these objects ; is affected by them in an agreeable manner ; 
and then returning back to himself, thro' the relation of 
parent and child, is elevated with the passion of pride, by 
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meana of the double relation of impresHions and ideas. Since 
. therefore the passion depends on these relations, whatever 
• BtreDgthens an; of the relations most also encrease/^e 
passion, and whatever weakens the relatioDs must diminish 
the passion. Kow 'tia certain the identity of the possession 
strengthens the relation of ideas arising from blood and 
kindred, and conveys the fancy with greater focility from 
one generation to another, from the remotest ancestors to 
their posterity, who are both their heirs and their descend- 
ants. By this facilii; the impression is transmitted more 
entire, and excites a greater degree of pride and vanity. 

The case is the same with the transmission of the honours 
and fortune thro' a succession of males without their passing 
thro' any female. 'Tia a quality of human nature, which 
we shall consider' afterwards, that the imagination natur- 
ally turns to whatever is important and considerable ; and 
where two objects are presented to it, a small and a great 
one, usually leaves the former, and dwells entirely upon the 
latt«r. As in the society of marriage, the male sex has the 
advantage above the female, the husband first eng^es our 
attention ; and whether we consider him directly, or reach 
him by passing thro' related objects, the thought both rests 
upon him with greater satisfaction, and arrives at him with 
greater &cility than his consort. 'Tis easy to see, that this 
property must strengthen the child's relation to the father, 
and weaken that to the mother. For as all relations are 
nothing but a propensity to pass frvm one idea to another, 
whatever strengthens the propensity strengthens the rela- 
tion ; and as we have a stronger propensity to pass from the 
idea of the children to that of the father, than from the 
same idea to that of the mother, we ought to r^ard the 
former relation as the closer and more considerable. This is 
the reason why children commonly bear their other's name, 
and are esteem'd to be of nobler or baser birth, according 
to his family. And tho' the mother shou'd he poesest of a 
superior spirit and genius to the father, as often happens, 
the general rule prevails, notwithstanding the exception, 
accM^ing to the doctrine ahove-explain'd. Nay even when 
a superiority of any hind is so great, or when any other 
reasons have such an efieot, as to make the children rather 
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represent the mother's family than the father's, the general SECT. 
rule still retains such an efficacy that it weakens the relation, .^ . 
and makes a kind of break in the line of ancestors. The ^f ezter- 
imagination runs not along them with facility, nor is able to ^ advan- 
transfer the honour and credit of the ancestors to their diwd^- 
posterity of the same name and family so readily, as when tages. 
the transition is conformable to the general rules, and passes 
from father to son, or from brother to brother. 

Sect. X. — Of Property amd JBte&et. 

But the relation, which is esteemed the closest, and which 
of all others produces most commonly the passion of pride, 
is that oi property. This relation 'twill be impossible for me 
fully to explain before I come to treat of justice and the 
other moral virtues. 'Tis sufficient to observe on this occa- 
sion, that property may be defin'd, such a relation betwixt a 
person cmd an object as permits him, but forbids amy other ^ the 
free use and possession ofity without violating the laws of justice 
and moral equity. If justice, therefore, be a virtue, which 
has a natural and original influence on the human mind, 
property may be look'd upon as a particular species of ca/usa^ 
lion; whether we consider the liberty it gives the proprietor 
to operate as he please upon the object, or the advantages, 
which he reaps from it. 'Tis the same case, if justice, 
according to the system of certain philosophers, shou'd be 
esteem'd an artificial and not a natural virtue. For then 
honour, and custom, and civil laws supply the place of 
natural conscience, and produce, in some degree, tiie same 
effects. This in the mean time is certain, that the mention 
of the property naturally carries our thought to the pro- 
prietor, and of the proprietor to the property ; which being 
a proof of a perfect relation of ideas is all that is requisite to 
our present purpose. A relation of ideas, join'd to that of 
impressions, always produces a transition of affections ; and 
therefore, whenever any pleasure or pain arises from an 
object, connected with us by property, we may be certain, 
that either pride or humility must arise from this conjunc- 
tion of relations ; if the foregoing system be solid and satis- 
factory. And whether it be so or not, we may soon satisfy 
ourselves by the most cursory view of human life. 

Every thing belonging to a>ain man is the best that is any 
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PART where to be found. His houses, equipage, ftimitnre, cloaths, 
horses, honnds, excel all others in his conceit; and 'tis easy 



Ofpride to observe, that from the least advantage in any of these, he 
lu^hnim- draws a new subject of pride and vanity. His wine, if you'll 
believe him, has a finer flavour than any other ; his cookery 
is more exquisite ; his table more orderly ; his servants more 
expert ; the air, in which he lives, more healthful ; the soil 
he cultivates -more fertile; his fruits ripen earlier and to 
greater perfection: Such a thing is remarkable for its 
novelty ; such another for its antiquity : This is the work- 
manship of a famous artist; that belong'd once to such a 
prince or great man : All objects, in a word, that are useful, 
beautiful or surprizing, or are related to such, may, by means 
of property, give rise to this passion. These agree in giving 
pleasure, and agree in nothing else. This alone is common 
to them ; and therefore must be the quality that produces the 
passion, which is their common effect. As every new in- 
stance is a new argument, and as the instances are here 
without number, I may venture to afBrm, that scarce any 
system was ever so fully proved by experience, as that which 
I have here advanced. 

If the property of any thing, that gives pleasure either by 
its utility, beauty or novelty, produces also pride by a double 
relation of impressions and ideas ; we need not be surpriz'd, 
that the power of acquiring this property, shou'd have the 
same effect. Now riches are to be considered as the power of 
acquiring the property of what pleases ; and 'tis only in this 
view they have any influence on the passions. Paper will, 
on many occasions, be consider'd as riches, and that because 
it may convey the power of acquiring money : And money is 
not riches, as it is a metal endow'd with certain qualities of 
solidity, weight and fusibility ; but only as it has a relation 
to the pleasures and conveniences of life. Taking then this 
for granted, which is in itself so evident, we may draw fix)m 
it one of the strongest arguments I have yet employ'd to 
prove the influence of the double relations on pride and 
humility. 

It has been observ'd in treating of the understanding, that 
the distinction, which we sometimes make betwixt a power 
and the exercise of it, is entirely frivolous, and that neither 
man nor any other being ought ever to be thought possest of 
any ability, unless it be exerted and put in action. But tho' 
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Hob be sbdetij true in a just and phUoaophieaZ way of think- SECT, 
ing, 'tis certain it is not the philoeophy of our passions ; bat ^ 



that many things operate upon them by means of the idea of pro- 
and supposition of power, independent of its actual exercise. ^^^'^^ 
We are pleas'd when we acquire an ability of procuring 
pleasure, and are displeas'd when another acquires a power 
of giving pain. This is evident from experience ; but in 
order to give a just explication of the matter, and account 
for this satisfaction and uneasiness, we must weigh the fol- 
lowing reflections. 

T?is evident the error of distinguishing power from its ex- 
ercise proceeds not entirely from the scholastic doctrine of 
free-willy which, indeed, enters very little into common life, 
and has but small influence on our vulgar and popular ways 
of thinking. According to that doctrine, motives deprive us 
not of free-will, nor take away our power of performing or 
forbearing any action. But according to common notions 
.a man has no power, where very considerable motives lie 
betwixt him and the satisfaction of his desires, and deter- 
mine him to forbear what he wishes to perform. I do not 
think I have fallen into my enemy's power, when I see him 
pass me in the streets with a sword by his side, while I am 
unprovided of any weapon. I know that the fear of the 
civil magistrate is as strong a restraint as any of iron, and 
that I am in as perfect safety as if he were chain'd or im- 
prisoned. But when a person acquires such an authority 
over me, that not only there is no external obstacle to his 
actions ; but also that he may punish or reward me as he 
pleases, without any dread of punishment in his turn, I then 
attribute a full power to him, and consider myself as his 
subject or vassal. 

Now if we compare these two cases, that of a person, who 
has very strong motives of interest or safety to forbear any 
action, and that of another, who lies under no such obliga- 
tion, we shall find, according to the philosophy explain'd in 
the foregoing book, that the only known difference betwixt 
them lies in this, that in the former case we conclude ftx)m 
past experience^ that the person never will perform that 
action, and in the latter, that he possibly or probably will 
perform it. Nothing is more fluctuating and inconstant on 
many occasions, than the will of man; nor is there any 
thing but strong motives, which can give us an absolute 
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PART certainty in prononncing concerning any of his fatnre actions. 
^' When we see a person free from these motives^ we suppose a 
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Of pride possibility either of his acting or forbearing ; and tho' in 
and humi- general we may conclade him to be determined by motiyes 
and causes, yet this remoyes not the uncertainty of our 
judgment concerning these causes, nor the influence of that 
uncertainty on the passions. Since therefore we ascribe a 
power of performing an action to every one, who has no very 
powerful motiye to forbear it, and refase it to such as haye ; 
it may justly be concluded, that power has always a reference 
to its exercise, either actual or probable, and that we consider 
a person as endowed with any ability when we find from 
past experience, that 'tis probable, or at least possible he 
may exert it. And indeed, as our passions always regard 
the real existence of objects, and we always judge of this 
reality from past instances ; nothing can be more likely of 
itself, without any farther reasoning, than that power con- 
sists in the possibility or probability of any action, as dis- 
covered by experience and the practice of the world. 

Now 'tis evident, that wherever a person is in such a 
situation with regard to me, that there is no veiy powerful 
motive to deter him from injuring me, and consequently 'tis 
uncertain whether he will injure me or not, I must be uneasy 
in such a situation, and cannot consider the possibility or 
probabiliiy of that injury without a sensible concern. The 
passions are not only affected by such events as are certain 
and infallible, but also in an inferior degree by such as are 
possible and contingent. And tho' perhaps I never really 
feel any harm, and discover by the event, that, philosophi- 
cally speaking, the person never had any power of harming 
me ; since he did not exert any ; this prevents not my 
uneasiness fr^m the preceding uncertainty. The agreeable 
passions may here operate as well as the uneasy, and convey 
a pleasure when I perceive a good to become either possible 
or probable by the possibiliiy or probability of another's 
bestowing it on me, upon the removal of any strong motives, 
which might formerly have hinder'd him. 

But we may farther observe, that this satisfaction encreases, 
when any good approaches in such a manner that it is in 
one's ovm power to take or leave it, and there neither is any 
physical impediment, nor any very strong motive to hinder 
our enjoyment. As all men desire pleasure, nothing can be 
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more probable, than its existence when there is no external SECT, 
obstacle to the producing it, and men perceive no danger in ^ 



following their inclinations. In that case their imagination of pro- 
easily anticipates the satisfaction, and conveys the same joy, P?'Jy "»^ 
as if they were perswaded of its real and actual existence. 

But this accounts not sufficiently for the satis&ction, 
which attends riches. A miser receives delight fix)m his 
money ; that is, from the power it affords him of procuring 
aD the pleasures and conveniences of life, tho* he knows he 
has enjoyed his riches for forty years without ever employing 
them ; and consequently cannot conclude by any species of 
reasoning, that the real existence of these pleasures is nearer, 
than if he were entirely deprived of all his possessions. But 
tho' he cannot form any such conclusion in a way of reason- 
ing concerning the nearer approach of the pleasure, 'tis 
certain he imagmes it to approach nearer, whenever all 
external obstacles are removed, along with the more powerful 
motives of interest and danger, which oppose it. For 
farther satisfaction on this head I must refer to my account 
of the will, where I shall ^ explain that false sensation of 
liberty, which makes us imagine we can perform any thing, 
that is not very dangerous or destructive. Whenever any 
other person is under no strong obligations of interest to 
forbear any pleasure, we judge from experience^ that the 
pleasure will exist, and that he will probably obtain it. But 
when ourselves are in that situation, we judge from an 
illusion of the fcmcn/^ that the pleasure is still closer and 
more immediate. The will seems to move easily every way, 
and casts a shadow or image of itself, even to that side, on 
which it did not settle. By means of this image the enjoy- 
ment seems to approach nearer to us, and gives us the same 
lively satisfaction, as if it were perfectly certain and unavoid- 
able. 

'Twill now be easy to draw this whole reasoning to a point, 
and to prove, that when riches produce any pride or vanity 
in their possessors, as they never fail to do, 'tis only by 
means of a double relation of impression and ideas. The 
very essence of riches consists in the power of procuring the 
pleasures and conveniences of life. The very essence of 
this power consists in the probability of its exercise, and in 

» Part III. Sect. 2. 
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its cansmg oa to anticipate, by a true or false reasoning, tlie 
, real existence of the pleasure. This anticipation of pleasure 
is, in itself, a very considerable pleasure ; and aa its canse ia 
• some posBession or property, which we enjoy, and which ia 
thereby related to as, we here clearly see all the parts of the 
foregoing system most exactly and distinctly drawn out 
before na. 

For the same reason, that riches cause pleasure and pride, 
and poverty excites uneasiness and humility, power must 
produce the former emotions, and slavery the latter. Power 
or an authority over others makes us capable of satisfying all 
our desires ; as slavery, by subjecting us to the will of others, 
exposes us to a thousand wants, and mortifications. 

'Tifl here worth observiug, that the vanity of power, or 
shame of slavery, are much augmented by the consideration 
of the persons, over whom we exercise our authority, or who 
exercise it over us. For supposing it possible to frame 
statues of such an admirable mechanism, that they con'd 
move and act in obedience to the will ; 'tis evident the pos- 
session of them won'd give pleasure aud pride, but not to 
such a degree, as the same authority, when exerted over sen- 
sible and rational creatures, whose condition, being compar'd 
to our own, makes it seem more agreeable and houonrable. 
Comparison is in every case a sure method of augmenting 
our esteem of any thing. A rich man feels the felicity of 
his condition better by opposing it to that of a beg^r. But 
there is a peculiar advantage in power, by the contrast, 
which is, in a manner, presented to us, betwixt ourselves and 
the person we command. The comparison is obvious and 
natural : The ira^nation finds it in the very subject : The 
passnge of the thought to its conception is smooth and easy. 
And that this circumstance has a considerable effect in 
augmenting its influence, will appear afterwards in examining 
the nature of malice and envy. 

Sbot. XI.— Of the Love of Fame. 

But beside these original causes of pride aud humility, 
there is a secondary one in the opinions of others, which has 
Bu equal influence on the affections. Our reputation, our 
character, our name ore considerations of vast weight and 
importance ; and even the other causes of pride ; virtue, 
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beauty and riches ; have little inftaence, when not seconded SECT, 
by the opinions and sentiments of others. In order to _^' _^ 
account for this phsenomenon 'twill be necessary to take of the love 
some compass, and first explain the nature o{ sympathy. of fame. 

No quality of human nature is more remarkable, both in 
itself and in its consequences, than that propensity we have 
to sympathize with others, and to receive by communication 
their inclinations and sentiments, however different from, or 
even contrary to our own. This is not only conspicuous in 
children, who implicitly embrace every opinion proposed to 
them ; but also in men of the greatest judgment and under- 
standing, who find it very difficult to follow their own reason 
or inclination, in opposition to that of their friends and daily 
companions. To this principle we ought to ascribe the great 
uniformity we may observe in the humours and turn of 
thinking of those of the same nation ; and 'tis much more 
probable, that this resemblance arises from sympathy, than 
from any influence of the soil and climate, which, tho' they 
continue invariably the same, are not able to preserve the 
character of a nation the same for a century together. A 
good-natur'd man finds himself in an instant of the same 
humour with his company ; and even the proudest and most 
surly take a tincture from their countrymen and acquaint- 
ance. A chearful countenance infuses a sensible compla- 
cency and serenity into my mind ; as an angry or sorrowfril 
one throws a sudden damp upon me. Hatred, resentment, 
esteem, love, courage, mirth and melancholy; all these 
passions I feel more from communication than from my own 
natural temper and disposition. So remarkable a phseno- 
menon merits our attention, and must be trac'd up to its 
first principles. 

When any affection is infus'd by sympathy, it is at first 
known only by its effects, and by those external signs in the 
countenance and conversation, which convey an idea of it. 
This idea is presently converted into an impression, and ac- 
quires such a degree of force and vivacity, as to become the 
very passion itself, and produce an equal emotion, as any 
original affection.* However instantaneous this change of 
the idea into an impression may be, it proceeds from certain 
views and reflections, which will not escape the strict scrutiny 
of a philosopher^ tho' they may the person himself, who 
makes them. 

[» Introd. Sect 40.— Ed.] 
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Tis erident, Uiat the idea, or rather iropression of otirselTes 
is always intimB.tel; present with as, and that oar conacions- 
ness gives ns so lively a conceptioiL of our own person, that 
'tis not possible to imagine, that any thing can in this parti- 
calar go beyond it. Whatever object, therefore, is related to 
ourselves must be conceived with a like vivacity of conception, 
according to the foregoing principles ; aud tho' this relation 
9hou'd not be so strong as that of causation, it must still have 
B considerable inflaence. Itesemblauce and contiguity are 
relations not to be neglected ; especially when by an inference 
from caase and effect, and by the observation of external 
signs, we are inform'd of the real existence of the object, 
which is resembling or contigaons. 

Now 'tis obvious, that nature has preserved a great resem- 
blance among all human creatures, and that we never remark 
any passion or principle in others, of which, in some degree 
or other, we may not find a parallel in ourselves. The case 
is the same with the fabric of the mind, as with that of the 
body. However the parts may differ in shape or size, their 
structure and composition are in general the same. There 
is a vety remarkable resemblance, which preserves itself 
amidst all their variety; and this resemblance moat very 
much contribute to make us enter into the sentiments of 
others, and embrace them witii facility and pleasure. Ac- 
cordingly we find, that where, beside the general resemblance 
of our natures, there is any peculiar similarity in oar man- 
ners, or character, or country, or language, it focilitatea the 
sympathy. The stronger the relation is betwixt ourselves 
and any object, the more easily does the imagination make 
the transition, and convey to the related idea the vivacity of 
conception, with which we always form the idea of our own 
person. 

Nor is resemblance the only relation, which h&a this effect, 
hut receives new force from other relations, that may accom- 
pany it. The sentiments of others have little inSnence, when 
far remov'd from us, and require the relation of contigaity, 
to make them communicate themselves entirely. The rela- 
tions of blood, being a species of causation, may sometimes 
contribute to the same effect; as also acquaintance, which 
operates in the same manner with education and costom ; as 
we shall see more folly ' afterwards. All these relations, 
' Fart II. Sect. *. 
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when united together, conyey the impression or consciousness SECT. 
of our own person to the idea of the sentiments or passions ^ ^' 



of others, and makes us conceive them in the strongest and or the love 
most lively manner. of fame. 

It has been remarked in the beginning of this treatise, that 
all ideas are borrowed from impressions, and that these two 
kinds of perceptions differ only in the degrees of force and ^ 
vivacity, with which they strike npon the souL The compo- 
nent parts of ideas and impressions are precisely alike. The 
manner and order of their appearance may be the same. The 
different degrees of their force and vivaciiy are, therefore, 
the only particulars, that distinguish them : And as this 
difference may be remov'd, in some measure, by a relation 
betwixt the impressions and ideas, 'tis no wonder an idea of 
a sentiment or passion, may by this means be so inliven'd 
as to become the very sentiment or passion. The lively idea 
of any object always approaches its impression ; and 'tis cer- 
tain we may feel sickness and pain from the mere force of 
imagination, and make a malady real by often thinking of it. 
But this is most remarkable in the opinions and affections ; 
and 'tis there principally that a lively idea is converted into 
an impression. Our affections depend more upon ourselves, 
and the internal operations of the mind, than any other im- 
pressions ; for which reason they arise more naturally from 
the imagination, and from every lively idea we form of them. 
This is the nature and cause of sympathy ; and 'tis after this 
manner we enter so deep into the opinions and affections of 
others, whenever we discover them. 

What is principally remarkable in this whole affair is the 
strong confirmation these phsenomena give to the foregoing 
system concerning the understanding, and consequently to 
tiie present one concerning the passions; since these are 
analogous to each other. 'Tis indeed evident, that when we 
sympathize with the passions and sentiments of others, these 
movements appear at first in wi/r mind as mere ideas, and are 
conceiv'd to belong to another person, as we conceive any 
other matter of fact* 'Tis also evident, that the ideas of the 
affections of others are converted into the very impressions 
they represent, and that the passions arise in conformity to 
the images we form of them. All this is an object of the 
plainest experience, and depends not on any hypothesis of 

[ > Introd. Sect 40.— Ed.] 
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philoaophy. That science can oalj he admitted to explain 
. the phtenomena ; tho' at the same time it must be confest, 
thej are so clear of themsehes, that there is but little occa- 
sion to employ it. For besides the relation of canse and 
effect, by which we are convinc'd of the reality of the passion, 
with which we sympathize ; besides this, I say, we maat be 
assisted by the relations of resemblance and contiguity, in 
order to feel the sympathy in its full perfection. And since 
these relations can entirely convert an idea into an impres- 
sion, and convey the vivncity of the latter into the former, 
so perfectly as to lose nothing of it in the transition, we may 
easily conceive how the relation of cause and effect alone, 
may serve to strengthen and inliven an idea. In sympathy 
there is an evident conversion of an idea into an impression. 
This conversion arises from the relation of otiiects to ourself. 
Ourself is always intimately present to ns. Let us compare 
all these circumstances, aai we shall find, that sympathy is 
exactly correspondent to the operations of our nnderstajid- 
ing ; and even contains something more surprising and 
extraordinary. 

Tis now time to torn our view from the general considera- 
tion of sympathy, to its influence on pride and humility, 
when these passions arise from praise and blame, irom repu- 
tation and-infamy. We may observe, that no person is ever 
prais'd by another for any quality, which wou'd not, if real, 
produce, of itself, a pride in the person possest of it. The 
eloginms either turn upon his power, or riches, or &mily, 
or virtue ; all of which are subjects of vanity, that we have 
already explain'd and accounted for. 'Tis certain, then, that 
if a person considered himself in the same light, in which he 
appears to his admirer, he won'd first receive a separate 
pleasure, and afterwards a pride or self-satisfaction, according 
to the hypothesis above explained. Now nothing is more 
natnral Qaai for as to embrace the opinions of others in this 
particular ; both from tym/pa(ky, which renders all their senti- 
ments intimately present to us ; and from refuaaing, which 
makes na regard their judgment, as a kind of ailment for 
what they affirm. These two principles of authority and 
sympathy influence almost all our opinions ; but must have 
a peculiar influence, when we judge of oor own worth and 
character. Such judgments are always attended with passion ;* 
' 'Ootk. I. Fart lU. Sect. 10. 
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narrow circmnBtances, to leave their friends and coniitry, and 
. rather seek their livelihood by mean and mechanical em- 
ployments among strangera, than among those, who are 
acquainted with their birth and education. We shall be nn- 
known, say they, where we go. No body will suspect from 
what &mily we are apmng. We shall be reinov*d from all 
oar friends and acqaaintance, and oar poverty and meannesa 
will by that means sit more easy upon as. In examining 
these sentiments, I find they afford many very convincing 
ai^amenta for my present purpose. 

First, We may infer from them, that the tmeasinees of 
being contemn'd depends on sympathy, and that sympathy 
depends on the relation of objects to ourselves ; since we are 
most uneasy under the contempt of persons, who are both 
related to us by blood, and contiguous in place. Hence we 
seek to diminish this sympathy and uneasiness by separating 
these relations, and placing ourselves in a contiguity to 
Btraugeni, and at a distance from relations. 

Secondly, We may conclude, that relations are requisite to 
sympathy, not absolately consideHd as relations, bat by their 
influence in converting our ideas of the sentiments of others 
into the very sentiments, by means of the association betwixt 
the idea of their persons, and that of our own. For here the 
relations of kindred and contiguity both subsist ; but not 
being united in the same persons, they contribute in a less 
degree to the sympathy. 

Thirdly, This veiy circnmstance of the diminution of sym- 
pathy by the separation of relations is worthy of our atten- 
tion. Suppose I am plac'd in a poor condition among 
strangera, and consequently am but lightly treated ; I yet 
find myself easier in that situation, than when I waa every 
day ezpos'd to the contempt of my kindred and countrymen. 
Here I feel a double contempt; from my relations, but they 
are absent; from those about me, but they are atrangers. 
This double contempt is likewise strengthen'd by the two 
relations of kindred and contiguity. But as the persons are 
not the same, who are connected with me by those two rel^ 
tioDB, this difference of ideas separates the impressions arising 
from the contempt, and keeps them from running into each 
other. The contempt of my neighbours has a certain in- 
fluence; as has also that of my kindred : But these influences 
are distinct, and never unite ; as when the contempt procoedj 
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Sect. XII. — Of ths Pride and HumSity of Animals. 

Thus in whatever light we consider this sabject, we ma; 
■ still observe, that the canses of pride and humility corre- 
spond exactly to om- hypothesia, and that nothing can excite 
either of these paaelons, onless it be both related to our- 
selves, and prodacea a pleasure or pain independent of the 
passion. We have not only prov'd, that a tendency to pro- 
duce pleasore or pain is common to all the causes of pride 
or humility, bnt also that 'tis the only thing, which is com- 
mon ; and consequently is the qnality, by which they operate. 
We have farther prov'd, that the most oon8ideral}le causes of 
these passions are really nothing but the power of producing 
either agreeable or uneasy sensations ; and therefore that all 
their effects, and amongst the rest, pride and humility, are 
deriv'd solely fVom that origin. Such simple and natural 
principles, founded on such solid proofs, cannot fail to he re- 
ceiv'd by pbUoaophers, onless oppos*d by some objections, 
that have escap'd me. 

Tis usual with anatomists to join their observations and 
experiments on hnman bodies to those on beasts, and from 
the agreement of these experiments to derive an additional 
ailment for any particular hypothesis. "Pis indeed certain, 
that where the structure of parts in brutes is the same as in 
men, and the operation of these parts also the same, the 
causes of that operation cannot be different, and that what- 
ever we discover to be true of the one species, may be con- 
cluded without hesitation to be certain of the other. Thus 
tho' the mixture of humours and the composition of minute 
parts may justly be presum'd to be somewhat different in men 
from what it is in mere animals; and therefore any experi- 
ment we make upon the one concerning the effects of n>edi> 
cines will not always apply to the other; yet as the structure 
of the veins and muscles, the fabric and situation of the 
heart, of the lungs, the stomadi, the liver and other parts, 
are the same or nearly the same in all animals, the very same 
hypothesis, which in one species explains muscular motion, 
the progress of the chyle, Uie circulation of the blood, must 
be applicable to every one ; and according as it agrees ot 
disagrees with the experiments we may make in any species 
of creatures, we may draw a proof of its truth or falshood 
on the whole. Let us, therefore, apply this method of en- 
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qiiiry, which is fonnd so juat and iiBefiil in reasonings con- SE 

cerning the body, to our present anatomy of the mind, and . ^ 

see what discoTeries we can make by it. Of th 

In order to thia we mast first shew the correspondence P"""* 
of pagsimu in men and animals, and afterwards compare the sDimi 
caveet, which produce tiiese passions. 

Tis plain, that almost in erery species of creatares, bat 
especially of the nobler kind, there are many evident marks 
of pride and hamility. The rery port and gait of a swan, or 
turkey, or peacock show the high idea he has entertain'd of 
himself, and his contempt of all others. This is the more 
remarkable, that in the two laat species of animals, the pride ' 
always att^ids the beanty, and is discover'd in the male only. 
The Tanity and emniation of nightingales in singing have 
been commonly remark'd; as Ukewise that of horses in 
swiilness, of hounds in s^acity and smell, of the ball and 
cock in strength, and of every other animal in his particular 
excellency. Add to this, that every species of creatares, 
which approach so often to man, as to fajniliarize themselveB 
with him, show an evident pride in his approbation, and are 
pleas'd with hie praises and caresses, independent of every 
other consideration. Nor are they the caresses of every one 
without distinction, which give them this vanity, but those 
principally of the persons they know and love ; in the same 
manner as that passion is excited in mankind. All these are 
evident proofe, that pride and humility are not merely 
human passions, but extend themselves over the whole 
animal creation. 

The cdutee of these passions are likewise much the same 
in beasts as in us, making a juat allowance for our superior 
knowledge and understanding. Thus animals have little or 
no sense of virtne or vice ; they qaickly lose sight of the 
relations of blood ; and are incapable of that of right and 
property : For which reason the causes of their pride and 
humility must He solely in the body, and can never be plao'd 
either in the mind or external objects. But so far as regards 
the body, the same qualities cause pride in the animal as m 
the human kind; and 'tis on beauty, strength, swiftness or 
some other useful or agreeable qu^ty that this passion is 
always founded. 

The next question is, whether, since those passions are 
the same, and arise from the same causes thro' the whole 
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?ART creation, the manner, in which the causes operate^ be also the 

„ , . same. According to all rules of analogy, this is justly to be 

pride expected j and if we find upon trial, that the explication of 

1 hmiii- these phenomena, which we make use of in one species, will 

not apply to the rest, we may presume that that explication, 

however specions, is in reality without foundation. 

In order to decide this question, let us consider, that there 
is evidently the same relation of idea«, and deriv'd from the 
same canses, in the minds of animals as in those of men. 
A dog, that has hid a bone, often forgets the place ; but 
when brought to it, his thought passes easily to what he for- 
merly conceal'd, by means of the contiguity, which prodnces 
a relation among hia ideas. In like manner, when he has 
been heartily beat in any place, he will tremble on his ap- 
proach to it, even tho' he discover no signs of any present 
< danger. The effects of resemblance are not so remarkable ; 
but as l^t relation makes a considerable ingredient in 
causation, of which all animals shew so evident a judgment, 
we may conclude that the three relations of resemblance, 
contiguity and causation operate in the same manner upon 
beasts as upon human creatures. 

There are also instances of the relation of impressions, 
sufficient to convince us, that there is an Union of certain 
affections wi':h each other in the inierior species of creatures 
as well as in the superior, and that their minds are frequently 
convey'd thro' a series of connected emotions. A dog, when 
elevated with joy, runs naturally into love and kindness, 
whether of his master or of the sex. In like manner, when 
full of pain or sorrow, he becomes quarrelsome and ill' 
natur'd ; and that passion, which at first was grief, is by the 
smallest occasion converted into anger. 

Thus all the internal principles, that are necessary inns to 
produce either pride or humility, are common to all crea- 
tures ; and since the causes, which excite these passions, are 
likewise the same, we may justly conclude, that these causes 
operate after the same manner thro' the whole animal crea- 
tion. My hypothesis is so simple, and supposes so little 
reflection and judgement, that 'tis applicable to every sen- 
sible creature ; which most not only be allow'd te be a con- 
vincing proof of its veracity, but, I am confident, will be 
fonnd an objection to every other system. 
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liT But tho' the object of lore and Iu4z«d be always some 

,; . other person, 'tis plain that the object is not, properly 

ve speaking, the amte of these passions, or alone sufficient to 
utrsd. excite them. For since love and hatred are directly con- 
trary in their sensation, and have the same object in common, 
if that olgect were also their cause, it wou'd produce these 
opposite pa^ions in an equal degree ; and a« they must, irom 
the very first moment, destroy each other, none of them 
wou'd ever be able to make its appearance. There must, 
therefore, be some cause different from the object. 

If we consider the causes of love and hatred, we shall find 
they are very mach diversify'd, and have not many things 
in common. The virtue, knowled^, wit, good sense, good 
humour of any person, produce love and esteem ; as the 
opposite qualities, hatred and contempt. The same passions 
arise fi^m bodily accomplishments, such as beauty, force, 
swiftness, dexterity ; and &om their contraries ; as likewise 
from the external advantages and disadvantages of family, 
possessions, cloaths, nation and climate. There is not one 
of these oliiocts, but what by its different qualities may 
produce love and esteem, or hatred and contempt. 

From the view of these causes we may derive a new 
distinction betwixt the quality that operates, and the ntbject 
on which it is plac'd. A prince, that ie possess'd of a stately 
palace, commands the esteem of the people upon that 
account; and that fint, by the beauty of the palace, and 
secondly, by the relation of property, which connects it with 
him. The removal of either of these destroys the passion ; 
which evidently proves that the cause is a compounded one. 
"Twou'd be tedious to trace the passions of love and 
hatred, thro' all the observations which we have form'd 
concerning pride and humility, and which are equally 
applicable to both sets of passions. Twill be eufBcient to 
remark in general, that the object of love and hatred is 
evidently some thinking person ; and that the sensation of 
the former passion is always agreeable, and of the latter 
uneasy. We may also suppose vitk some shew of probability, 
that the cavte of both these passions ia always related to a 
thinking being, and that the coMse of the former produeea a 
sejiarate pleeuv/re, and of the latter a separate uneasinemi. 

One of tliese suppositions, vit. that the cause of love and 
hatred mast be related to a person or thinking being, in 
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order to produce these passions, is not only probablo, but SECT. 
too evident to be contested. Virtue and vice, when con- . 
sider'd in the abstract ; beauty and deformity, when plac'd of die o 
on Lnanimate objects ; poverty and riclies, when belonging i"* ■"'^ 
to a third person, excite no degree of love or hatred, esteem loTe and 
or contempt towards those, who liave no relation to them, tatied. 
A person looking out at a window, sees me in the street, and 
beyond me a beantiful palace, with which I have no concern : 
I believe none will pretend, that this person will pay me the 
same respect, as if I were owner of the palace. 

'Tia not so evident at first sight, that a relation of 
impressions is requisite to these passions, and that because 
in the transition the one impression is so much confounded 
with the other, that they become in a manner undistitiguish- 
able. But as in pride and humility, we have easily been 
able to make tiie separation, ajid to prove, that every caoae 
of these passions produces a separate pain' or pleasure, I 
might here observe the same method with the same success, 
in examining particularly the several causes of love and 
hatred. But as I hasten to a full and decisive proof of these 
systems, I delay this examination for a moment: And in 
the mean time shall endeavour to convert to my present 
purpose all my reasonings concerning pride and humility, 
by an argument that ia founded on unquestionable experience. 

There are few persons, that are satisfy'd with their own 
character, or genjna, or fortune, who are not desirous of 
shewing themselves to the world, and of acquiring the love 
and approbation of mankind. Now 'tis evident, that the 
very same qualities and circumstances, which are the causes 
of pride or self-esteem, are also the causes of vanity or the 
desire of reputation ; and that we always pat to view those 
particulars with which in ourselves we are best satisfy'd. 
But if love and esteem were not prodnc'd by the same quali- 
ties as pride, according as these qualities are related to 
ourselves or others, this method of proceeding wou'd be 
very absurd, nor cou'd men expect a correspondence in the 
sentiments of every other person, with those themselves have 
eutertain'd. Tis true, few can form exact systems of the 
passions, or make reflections on their general nature and 
resemblances. But without such a progress in philosophy, 
we are not subject to many mistakes in this particular, but 
are sufficiently guided by common experience, as well as by a 
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PART kind of presentation ; which tells ns what will operate on 
^ others, by what we feel immediately in ourselves. Since 



Of loye then the same qualities that produce pride or humility, cause 

andhatred. Iqyq q^ hatred ; all the arguments that have been employ'd 

to prove, that the causes of the former passions excite a pain 

or pleasure independent of the passion, will be applicable 

with equal evidence to the causes of the latter. 
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Seot. n. — Experiments to Confirm this System. 

Upon duly weighing these arguments, no one will make 
any scruple to assent to that conclusion I draw from them, 
concerning the transition along related impressions and 
ideas, especially as 'tis a principle, in itself, so easy and 
natural. But that we may place this system beyond doubt 
both with regard to love and hatred, pride and humility, 
'twill be proper to make some new experiments upon all 
these passions, as well as to recal a few of these observations, 
which I have formerly touch'd upon. 

In order to make Ihese experiments, let us suppose I am 
in company with a person, whom I formerly regarded with- 
out any sentiments either of friendship or enmity. Here I 
have the natural and ultimate object of all these four pas- 
sions plac'd before me. Myself am the proper object of 
pride or humility ; the ofcher person of love or hatred. 

Regard now with attention the nature of these passions, 
and their situation with respect to each other. 'Tis evident 
here are four affections, plac'd, as it were, in a square or 
regular connexion with, and distance from each other. The 
passions of pride and humility, as well as those of love and 
hatred, are connected together by the identity of their 
object, which to the first set of passions is self, to the 
second some other person. These two lines of commu- 
nication or connexion form two opposite sides of the square. 
Again, pride and love are agreeable passions ; hatred and 
humility uneasy. This similitude of sensation betwixt pride 
and love, and that betwixt humility and hatred form a new 
connexion, and may be consider'd as the other two sides 
of the square. Upon the whole, pride is connected with 
humility, love with hatred, by their objects or ideas : Pride 
with love, humility with hatred, by their sensations or im- 
pressions. 
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I saj then, that nothing can produce any of these pausions SEC 
without bearing it a double relation, vu. of ideas to the ... 
object of the passion, and of sensation to the passion itself. Eip«T 
This we must prove by our ezperimente. manta 

First Experiment, To proceed with the greater order in tiiis ^ 
these experiments, let us first suppose, that being plac'd in ^'^ 
the situation above-mentioo'd, via. in company with some 
other peison, there is an object presented, that has no rela- 
tion either of impressions or ideas to any of these passions. 
Thus suppose we regard together an ordinary stone, or other 
common object, belonging to neither of us, and causing of 
itself no emotion, or independent pain and pleasure : "Tis 
evident such an object will produce none of these four 
passions. Let ua try it upon each of them successively. 
Let us apply it to love, to hatred, to huniility, to pride ; 
none, of them ever arises in the smallest degree imaginable. 
Let as change the object, as oft as we please ; provided still 
we choose one, that has neither of these two relations. Let 
UB repeat the experiment in all the dispoaitioDs, of which 
the mind is susceptible. No object, in the vast variety of 
nature, will, in any disposition, produce any passion withont 
these relations. 

Second Experiment. Since an object, that wants both 
these relations can never produce any passion, let us bestow 
on it only one of these relations ; and see what will follow. 
Thus suppose, I regard a stone or any common object, that 
belongs either to me or my companion, and by that means 
acquires a relation of ideas to the olrject of the passions : 
"Tis plain, that to consider the matter a priori, no emotion 
of any kind can reasonably be expected. For besides, that 
a relation of ideas operates secretly and calmly on the mind, 
it bestows an equal impulse towards the opposite passions of 
pride and humility, love and hatred, according as the object 
belongs to ourselves or others ; which opposition of the 
passions must destroy both, and leave the mind perfectly 
free from any affection or emotion. This reasoning a priori 
is confirm'd by experience. No trivial or vnlgar object, tha^ 
causes not a pain or pleasure, independent of the passion, 
will ever, by its property or other relations, either to oor- 
selvea or others, be able to produce the affections of pride or 
hnmility, love or hatred. 

Third Experiment. Tis evident, therefore, that a relatdon 
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■ABT of ideas is not able alone to gire rise to these affections. 
^ . Let us now remove this relation, and in its stead place a 
tore relation of impreasiona, by presenting an object, wMcIi is 
Iwtied. agreeable or disagreeable, but lias no relation either to our- 
self or companion ; and let ns observe the consequences. 
To consider the matter first a priori, as in the preceding 
experiment ; we may conclude, that Hie object will hare a 
small, but an uncertain connexion with these passions. For 
besides, that this relation is not a cold and imperceptible 
one, it has not the inconrenieQce of the relation of ideas, 
nor directs ua with eqoal force to two contrary passions, 
which by their opposition destroy each other. But if we 
consider, on the other hand, that this transition from the 
sensation to the affection is not forwarded by any principle, 
that prodaces a transition of ideas ; but, on the contrary, 
that tho' the one impression be easily transfus'd into the 
other, yet the change of objects is suppos'd contrary to all 
the principles, that cause a transition of that kind ; we may 
from thence infer, that nothing will ever be a steady or 
durable cause of any passion, that is connected with the 
passion merely by a relation of impressions. What our 
reason wou'd conclude from analogy, after ballancing these 
arguments, wou'd be, that an object, which produces 
pleasure or uneasiness, but has no manner of connexion 
either with oarselvefl or others, may give such a turn to the 
disposition, as that it may naturally fall into pride or lore, 
humility or hatred, and search for other objects, upon which, 
by a double relation, it can found these affections ; but that 
an object, which has only one of these relations, tho' the 
most advant^eous one, can never give rise to any constant 
and establish'd passion. 

Most fortunately all this reasoning is found to be exactly 
conformable to experience, and the phienomena of the 
passions. Suppose I were travelling with a companion thro* 
a country, to which we are both utter strangers ; 'tis evident, 
that if the prospects be beautiful, the roads agreeable, and 
the inns commodious, this may put me into good humour 
both with myself and fellow-traveller. But as we suppose, 
that this conntiy has no relation either to myself or friend, 
it can never be the immediate cause of pride or love } and 
therefore if I found not the passion on some other object, 
that bears either of us a closer relation, my emotions are 
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rather to be consider'd as the overflowings of an elerate or sec 

hamane disposition, than as an estahUsh'd passion. The . ^ 

case is the same where the ol^ect produces uneasiness. Cxpet 

Fourth Experiment. Having foand, that neither an object "^"^ 
without any relation of ideas or impressions, nor sn object, ^^ g, 
that has only one relatioD, can ever cause pride or bnmility, tain. ' 
love or hatred ; reason alone maj convince as, withont any 
farther experiment, that whatever has a doable relation 
mast necessarily excite these passions ; since 'tis evident 
they must have some cause. But to leave as little room for 
doubt as possible, let us renew our experimeoia, and see 
whether the event in this case answers o»ir expectation. I 
choose an object, such as virtue, that causes a separate / 
satisfaction : On this object I bestow a relation to self; and 
fiud, that from this disposition of affairs, there immediately 
arises a passion. Bat what passion? That very one of 
pride, to which this object bears a double relation. Its idea 
is related to that of self, the object of the passion : The 
senaation it causes resembles the sensation of the passion. 
That I may be sure I am not mistaken in this experiment, I 
remove first one rdation; then another; and find, that each 
removal destroys the passion, and leaves the object perfectly 
indifferent. But I am not content with this. I make a still 
farther trial ; ftud instead of removing the relation, I only 
change it for one of a different kind. I sappose the virtue 
to belong to my companion, not to myself; and observe 
what follows from this alteration. I immediately perceive 
the affections to wheel about, and leaving pride, where there 
is only one relation, mx. of impressions, fiill to the side of 
love, where they are attracted by a doable relation of im- 
pressions and ideas. By repeating the same experiment, in 
changing ajiew the relation of ideas, I bring the affections 
bach to pride ; and by a new repetition I again place them 
at love or kindness. Being fully convinc'd of the influence of 
this relation, I try the effects of the other ; and by changing 
virtue for vice, convert the pleasant impression, which arises 
fi*om the former, into the disagreeable one, which proceeds 
from the latter. The effect still answers expectation. Vice, 
when plac'd on another, excites, by means of its double 
relations, the passion of hatred, instead of love, which for 
the same reason arises from virtue. To continue the experi- 
ment, I change anew the relation of ideas, and suppose the 
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BT TiCfl to lielong to mjself. Wlkat follows E> Wliat is nsnal. 

: , A subaeqneiit change of the passion from hatred to hnmility . 

re This humilitf I convert into pride bj a new change of the 

'*"^ impreesion ; and find after all that I have compleated the 
round, and have hj these changes brought bach the passion 
to that very sitnation, in which I first foand it. 

Bat to make the matter still more certain, I alter the 
object; and instead of vice and virtue, make the trial npon 
beauty and deformity, riches and poverty, power and servi- 
tude. Each of these objects runs the circle of the passions 
in the same manner, by a change of their relations : And in 
whatever order we proceed, whether thro' pride, love, hatred, 
hnmility, or thro' hamility, hatred, love, pride, the ex- 
periment is not in the least diversify'd. Esteem and con- 
tempt, indeed, arise on some occasions instead of love and 
hatred ; bat these are at the bottom the same passions, only 
diversify'd by some causes, which we shall explain after- 
wards. 

Fifth Experiment. To ^ve greater authority to these 
experiments, let as change the sitnation of aifairs a^ mnch 
as possible, and place the passions and objects in all the 
different positions, of which they are susceptible. Let aa 
suppose, beside the relations above-mention'd, that the per- 
son, along with whom t make all these experiments, is 
closely connected with me either by blood or fr^dship. He 
is, we shall suppose, my son or brother, or is united to mo 
by a long and fitmiliar acquaintance. Let us next suppose, 
that the cause of the passion acquires a double relation of 
impressions and ideas to this person ; and let us see what 
the effects are of all these complicated attractions and re- 
lations. 

Before we consider what they are in &ct, let us determine 
what they ought to be, conformable to my hypothesis. Tis 
plain, that, according as the impression is either pleasant 
or uneasy, the passion of love or hatred must arise towards 
the person, who is thus connected to the cause of the im- 
pression by these double relations, which I have all along 
requir'd. The virtue of a brother must make me love him ; 
as his vice or infamy must eioite the contrary passion. But 
to judge only from the situation of affairs, I shou'd not 
expect, that the affections wou'd rest there, and never trans- 
fiise themselves into any other impression. As there is here 
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a person, who bj means of a doable relation is the object SEO 

of mj passion, the Tery same reasoning leads me to tbink ^ 

the passion will be cany'd farther. The person has a relar- Eiperi 
tion of ideas to myself, according to the snpposition ; the ^^^f' 
passion, of which he is the object, by being either agreeable tj^ ,y 
or nneasy, has a relation of impressions to pride or humility, tem. 
Tis evident, then, that one of these passions most arise 
&om the love or hatred. 

This is the reasoning I form in conformity to my hypo- 
thesis ; and am pleas'd to find upon trial that every thing 
answers exactly to my expectation. The virtue or vice of 
a son or brother not only excites love or hatred, but by a 
new transition, from similar causes, gives rise to pride or 
humility. Nothing causes greater vanity than any shining 
quality in our relations ; as nothing mortifies ns more than 
their vice or in&my. This exact conformity of experience 
to onr reasoning is a convincing proof of the solidity of that 
hypothesis, upon which we reason. 

Sixth Experiment. This evidence will be still augmented, 
if we reverse the experiment, and preserving still the some 
relations, begin only with a different passion. Suppose, 
that instead of the virtue or vice of a son or brother, which 
causes first love or hatred, and afterwards pride or humility, 
we place those good or bad qualities on ourselves, without 
any immediate connexion witji the person, who is related 
to UB : Experience shews us, that by this change of situation 
l^e whole chain ia broke, and that the mind is not con- 
vey*d from one passion to another, as in the preceding 
instance. We never love or hate a son or brother for the 
virtue or vice we discern in ourselves ; tho' 'tis evident the 
same qualities in him give us a very sensible pride or 
humility. The transition from pride or humility to love or 
hatred is not so natural as from love or hatred to pride or 
humility. This may at first sight be esteem'd contrary to 
my hypothesis ; since the relations of impressions and ideas 
are in both cases precisely the same. Pride and humility 
are impressions related to love and hatred. Myself am re- 
lated to the person. It shou'd, therefore, be expected, tiiat 
like causes must produce like effects, and a perfect transition 
arise from the double relation, as in all other cases. This 
difficulty we may easily solve by the following reflections. 

'Tis evident, that as we are at all times intimately con- 

VOL. II. K 
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lXT Bciona of onrselTes, our sentiments and paaaions, their ideas 

^. . most Htrike upon ns with greater Tivacity than the ideaa of 

TO the Bentimenta and passions of anj other peraoii. Bnt erei; 
atitd. thing, that strLkes npon oa with vivaoit^r, and appears in a 
foil and strong light, forcea itself, in a manner, into our con- 
sideration, and hecomes present to the mind on the smallest 
hint and most trivial teUtion. For the same reason, when 
it is once present, it engages tlie attenti<m, and keeps it from 
wandering to other objects, however Btax>ng may be their 
relation to oor first object. The imagination passes easily 
from obscure to lively ideas, bnt with dMcnlty from lively to 
I obscore. In the one case the relation is aided by anothei 
y principle : In the other case, 'tis oppos'd by it. 
"4 Kow I have observ'd, that those two lenities of the miud, 

the imagination and passions, assist each other in theii 
operation, when their propensities are similar, and when they 
act npon the same ol^ect. The mind has always a propensity 
to pass fiY>m a passion to any other related to it ; and this 
propensity is forwarded when the object of the one passion 
is related to that of the other. The two impnlses concnr 
with each other, and render the whole transition mora 
smooth and easy. But if it shon'd happen, that while the 
relation of ideas, strictly speahing, continues the same, its 
influence, in causing a transition of the imagination, shon'd 
no longer take place, 'tis evident its influence on the passions 
most also cease, as being dependent entirely on that transi- 
tion. This is the reason why pride or humility is not trans- 
fns'd into love or hatred with the same ease, tiiat the latter 
passions are chang'd into the former. If a person be my 
brother I am his likewise : But tho' the relations be recip- 
rocal, tbey have very different effects on the imagination. 
The passage is smooth and open from the consideration of 
any person related to na to that of onrself, of whom we are 
every moment conscious. But when the affections are once 
directed to ourself, the fancy passes not with the same 
facility from that object to any other person, how closely so 
ever connected with us. This easy or difficult transition of 
the imagination operates upon the passions, and tocilitates 
or retards their transition ; which is a clear proof, that these 
two &culties of the passions and imagination are connected 
together, and that the relations of ideas have an influence 
upon the affections. Besides innnmerable experiments that 
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prove Uiis, we liere find, tliat erenwlieti the relation remainB; BSC 

if by taxj psrticniur circumstance its nsaal effect npon the . ^ 

fancy in prodaeing an association or transition of ideaa, is Experi 
prevented ; its nsoal effect npon tlie passions, in convejing ""^ ' 
ns from one to another, is in like nLanner prevented. Uub e^ 

Some may, perhaps, find a contradiction betwixt this phie- *^'^ 
nomenon and that of sympathy, where the mind passes easily 
from the idea of onrsdves to that of any other object related 
to ns. Bat this difficulty will vanish, if we consider that in 
sympaUiy our own person is not the object of any passion, 
nor is there any thing, that fixes our attention on ourselves ; 
as in the present case, where we are snppos'd to be actuated 
with pride or humility. Ourself, independent of the percep- 
tion of every other otgect, is in reality nothing : For which 
reason we must turn our view to external objects ; and 'tia 
natural for us to consider with most attention such as lie 
contiguous to us, or resemble us. But when self is the object 
of a passion, 'tia not natural to quit the consideration of it, 
till the passion be exhausted ; in which ease the doable rela- 
tions of impressions and ideas can no longer operate. 

Seventh Experiment. To put this whole reasoning to a 
farther trial, let us m^e a new experiment ; and as we have 
already seen the effects of related passions and ideas, let us - 
here suppose an identity of passions along with a relation of 
ideas ; and let us consider tiie effects of this new sitnation. 
Tis evident a transition of the passions from the one object 
to the other is here in all reason to be expected ; since the 
relation of ideas is snppos'd still to continue, and an identity 
of impressions must produce a stronger connexion, than the 
most perfect resemblance, that can be imagin'd. If a doable 
relation, therefore, of impressions and ideas is able to pro- 
duce a transition from one to the other, much more an 
identity of impressions with a relation of ideas. Accordingly 
we find, that when we either love or hate any person, the 
passions seldom continue within their first bounds ; but 
extend themselves towards all the coDtiguons objects, and 
comprehend the friends and relations of him we love or hate. 
Nothing is more nataral than to bear a kindness to one 
brother on account of our ftiendship for another, without 
any &rtlier examination of his character, A quarrel with 
cme person gives as a hatred for the whole fomily, the* 
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entirely umocent of tliat, which displeaBes na. Instances of 

, this kind ore eveiy where to be met with. 

There is only one difficoliy in this experiment, which it 

' will he necessary to account for, before we proceed any 
farther. Tis evident^ that the' all passions pass easily irom 
one object to another related to it, yet this transition is made 
with greater facility, where the more considerable object is 
first presented, and the lesser follows it, than where this 
order is revers'd, and the lesser takes the precedence. Thus 
'tis more natural for us to love the bod upon account of the 
father, than the father upon account of the son ; the servant 
for the master, than the master for the servant ; the subject 
for the prince, than the prince for the subject. In like 
manner we more readily contract a hatred against a whole 
family, where onr first quarrel is with the head of it, than 
where we are displeas'd with a son, or servant, or some 
inferior member. In short, onr passions, like other objects, 
descend with greater facilitrr than they ascend. 

That we may comprehend, wherein consists the difficulty 
of explaining this phsenomenon, we must consider, that the 
veiy same reason, which determines the ima^nation to pass 
from remote to contiguous objects, with more facility than 
&om contignous to remote, causes it likewise to change with 
more ease, the less for the greater, thEui the greater for the less. 
Whatever has the greatest influence is most taken notice of ; 
and whatever is most taken notice of, piesents itself most 
readily to the imagination. We are more apt to over-look in 
any subject, what is trivial, than what appears of considerable 
moment ; but especially if the latter takes the precedence, and 
first engages our attention. Thus if any accident makes us 
consider the Satdlitea of Jupiter, our fancy is naturally deter- 
min'd to form the idea of that planet ; but if we first 
reflect on the principal planet, 'tis more natural for ua to 
overlook its attendants. The mention of the provinces of 
any empire conveys our thought to the seat of the empire ; 
but the fancy retnms not with the same facihty to the con- 
sideration of the provinces. The idea of the servant makes 
ns think of the master ; that of the subject carries our view 
to the prince. But the same relation has not an equal in- 
fluence in conveying us back again. And on this is founded 
that reproach of Comelia to her sons, that they ought to be 
asham'd she shon'd be more known by the titie of the 
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danghter of Bcipic, than by tbat of the mother of the SB 

Gracchi. This was, in other worde, exhorting them to ^ 

render themselves as illostriotiB and fiuaons as their ^rand- Exp«] 
f&ther, otherwise the imagination of the people, passing from '°°°^ 
her who was intermediate, and plac'd in an eqnal relation to tbia i 
both, woa'd always leave them, and denominate her by what ^'^ 
was more considerabld and of greater moment. On the same 
principle is fomtded that common custom of making wives 
bear ibe name of their hnsbands, rather than husbands that 
of their wives ; as also the ceremony of giving the prece- 
dency to those, whom we honoor and respect. We might 
find many other instances to confirm this priaciple, were it 
not already sufficiently evident. 

Kow since the &ncy finds the same fadli^ in passing 
from the lesser to the greater, as from remote to contignons, 
why does not this easy transition of ideas assist the transi- 
tion of passions in the former case, as well as in the latter 9 
The virtues of a friend or brother produce firet love, and then 
pride } because in that case the imagination passes from 
remote to contigaous, according to its propensity. Oar own 
virtnes produce not first pride, and then love to s friend or 
brother; because the passage in that case wou'd be from 
contignons to remote, contrary to its propensity. But the 
love or hatred of an inferior causes not readily any passion 
to the superior, tho' that be the natural propensity of the 
imagination : While the love or hatred of a superior, canses 
a passion to the inferior, contrary to its propensity. In 
short, the same fiicilily of transition operates not in the 
same manner upon superior and inferior as upon contiguous 
and remote. lleBe two pheenomena appear contradictory, 
and require some attention to be reconcil'd. y 

As the transition of ideas is here made contrary to the 
natural propensity of the imagination, that faculty must be 
overpower'd by some stronger principle of another kind ; and 
as there is nothing ever present to the mind but impressions 
and ideas, this principle must necessarily lie in the impres- 
sions. Now it haa been observ'd, that impressions orpassions 
are connected only by their resemblance, and that where any 
two passions place the mind in the same or in similar dis- 
positions, it very naturally passes from the one to the other : 
As on the contrary, a repugnance in the dispositions pro- 
duces a difficulty in the transition of the passions. But 'tis 
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PART obBerrable, that this repugnance maj axise &om a difference 

_^ . of degree aa well as of kind nor do we experience a greater 

lore difficulty in passing suddenly &om a small degree of love to 
]liatf«d. ^ Htnall degree of hatred, than from a small to a great degree 
of either of these affections. A man, when calm or only 
moderately agitated, is bo different, in every respect, from 
himself, when disturbed with a violent passion, that no two 
persons can be more nnlike ; nor is it eaay to pass from the 
one extreme to the other, without a considerable interval 
betwixt them. 

The difficulty is not less, if it be not rather greater, in 
passing from Uie strong passion to the weak, than in passing 
from tJbe weak to the strong, provided the one passion npon 
its appearance destroys the other, and they do not both of 
them exist at once. But the case is entirely alter'd, when 
the passions unite togetiier, and actuate the mind at the 
same time. A weak passion, when added to a strong, makes 
not so considerable change in the disposition, as a strong 
when added to a weak ; for which reason there is a closer 
connexion betwixt the great degree and the small, than be- 
twixt the small degree and the great. 

The degree of any passion depends npon the natnre of its 
object ; and an affection directed to a person, who is con- 
siderable in our eyes, fills and possesses ttie mind much more 
than one, which has for its object a person we esteem of less 
consequence. Here then the contradiction betwixt the pro- 
pensiHes of the im^ination and passion displays itself. 
When we tnm onr thought to a great and a small object, the 
imagination finds more facility in passing from the small to 
the great, than from the great to the small ; but the affec- 
tions find a greater difficulty : And as the affections are a 
more powerful principle than the imagination, no wonder 
they prevail over it, and draw the mind to their side. In 
spite of the difficulty of passing from the idea of great to 
that of little, a passion directed to the former, produces 
always a simUar passion towards the latter ; when the great 
and little are related together. The idea of the servant 
conveys our thought meat readily to the master ; but the 
hatred or love of the master produces with greater fiicility 
anger or good-will to the servant. The strongest passion in 
this case takes the precedence ; and the addition of the 
weaker making no considerable change on the disposition, 
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the passage is by that means lender'd more easy and natural SECT, 
betwixt them. ^ ^ 



As in the foregoing experiment we fonnd, that a relation Ezperi- 
of ideas, which, by any particular circumstance, ceases to °*®°** ^ 
produce its usual effect of facilitating the transition of ideas, this sys- 
ceases likewise to operate on the passions ; so in the present ^°^ 
experiment we find the same property of the impressions. 
Two different degrees of the same passion are surely related 
together ; but if the smaller be first present, it has little or 
no tendency to introduce the greater ; and iliat because the 
addition of the great to the little, produces a more sensible 
alteration on the temper, than the addition of the little to the 
great. These phfienomena, when duly weigh'd, will be found 
convincing proofe of this hypothesiB. 

And these proo& will be confirmed, if we consider the 
manner in which Uie mind here reconciles the contradiction, 
I have observed betwixt the passions and the imagination. 
The fitncy passes with more fiusiliiy from the less to thev^ 
greater, than from the greater to the less : But on the con^ 
trary a violent passion produces more easily a feeble, than 
that does a violent. In this opposition the passion in the 
end prevaQs over the imagination; but 'tis commonly by 
complying iniJx it, and by seeking aaiother quality, which 
may counter-ballance that principle, fix>m whence the oppo- 
sition arises. When we love the father or master of a family, 
we little think of his children or servants. But when these 
are present with us, or when it lies any ways in our power to 
serve them, the nearness and contiguity in this case encreases 
their magnitude, or at least removes tiiat opposition, which 
the &ncy makes to the transition of the affections. If the 
imagination finds a difficulty in passing fix>m greater to less, 
it finds an equal facility in passing from remote to con- 
tiguous, which brings the matter to an equality, and leaves 
the way open from the one passion to the other. 

Eighth Ei^riment. I have observed that the transition 
from love or hatred to pride or humility, is more easy than 
from pride or humility to love or hatred ; and that the diffi* 
culiy, which the imagination finds in passing from contiguous 
to remote, is the cause why we scarce have any instance of 
the latter transition of the affections. I must, however 
make one exception, viz. when the very cause of the pride 
and humility is placed in some other person. For in that 
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ART case the imagination is necesBitated to coneider the person, 
, nor can it possibly confine its view to onrselveB. Thus 

Dvs nothing more readily produces kindness and sifection to any 
batted, person, than his approbation of onr condact and character : 
As on the other hand, nothing inspires ns with a stronger 
hatred, than his blame or contempt. Here 'tis evident, 
that the original .passion is pride or hnmilitj, whose object 
is self; and that this passion is transfns'd into lore or hatred, 
whose olrject is some other person, notwithstanding the role 
I have already establiah'd, that the ijnaginatum poMu with 
difficulty from eantiguout to remote. Bat the transition in 
this case is not made merely on acooant of the relation be- 
twixt ourselves and the person ; but because that very person 
is the real caose of om- first passion, and of consequence is 
intimately connected with it. Tis his approbation that 
prodnces pride ; and disapprobation, humility. No wonder, 
then, the imagination returns back again attended with the 
related passions of love and hatred. This is not a con- 
tradiction, but an exception to the rule; and an exception 
that arises fixim the same reason with the role itself. 

Snch an exception as this is, therefore, rather a confirma- 
tion of the rule. And indeed, if we consider all the eight 
experiments I have explained, we shall find that the same 
principle appears in all of them, and that 'tis by means of a 
transition arising from a double relation of impressions and 
ideas, pride and humility, love and hatred are produc'd. An 
object without ' a relation, or * with but one, never pro- 
duces either of these passions ; and 'tia * found that the 
passion always varies in conformity to the relation. Nay 
we may observe, that where the reUtion, by any particular 
circnmstance, baa not its nsual effect of producing a transi- 
tion either of* ideas or of impressions, it ceases to operate 
upon the passions, and gives rise neither to pride nor love, 
humility nor hatred. This rule we find still to hold good,' 
even nnder the appearance of its contrary ; and as relation 
is frequently experienc'd to have no effect; which upon 
examination is fonnd to proceed from some particular cir- 
cumstance, that prevents ike transition ; so even in instances, 
where that circumstance, tho' present, prevents not the 

' Fint ExperimeBt. 
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tranBition, 'tis found to arise from some oilier circnmstauce, 8EC1 

wbicli coonter-ballanceB it. Thos not onlytlie rariations ^ 

resolre themBelves into the general principle, but even the DifEcnl 
variations of these variationB. soiv'd. 

Sbot. m.^Difficultiea Bolv'd. 

After 80 ntany uid sucli nndeniable proofs drawn from 
daily experience and observation, it may seem snperfluons to 
enter into a particular examination of all the causes of love 
and hatred. I shall, therefore, employ the sequel of this part, 
I^Bt, In removing some difficalties, concerning particular 
causes of these passions. Secondly, In examining the com- 
pound affectdons, which arise from the mixture of love and 
faab^ with other emotions. 

Nothing is more evident, than tliat any person acquires 
our kindness, or is expos'd to oiu" ill-will, in proportion to 
the pleasure or uneasiness we receive from him, and that the 
passions keep pace exactly with the sensations in all their 
changes and variations. Wlioever can find the means either 
by bis services, his beanty, or his flattery, to render himself 
useful or agreeable to ns, is sure of onr affections : As on the 
other hand, whoever harms or displeases ns never fails to 
excite our auger or hatred. When our own nation is at war 
with any other, we detest them under the character of cmel, 
perfidious, nnjnst and violent : But always esteem ourselves 
and allies equitable, moderate, and merciful. If the general 
of our enemies be successfol, 'tis with difficulty we allow 
him the figure and character of a man. He is a sorcerer ; 
He haa a commnnication with deemons ; as is reported of 
Oliver Cromwell, and the Duke of I/tuMimiov/rg : He is bloody- 
minded, and takes a pleasure in death and destmction. 
But if the success be on our side, our commander has all the 
opp<»ite good qnalities, and is a pattern of virtue, as well 
as of courage and conduct. His treachery we coll policy : 
His cruelty is an evil insepaiable from war. In short, every 
one of his faults we either endeavour to extenuate, or dignify 
it with the name of that virtue, which approaches it. 'Tig 
evident the same method of thinking runs thro' common 
life. 

Th»« are some, who add another condition, and require 
not only that the pain and pleasure arise from the person, 
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PABT bat likewise that it arise knowingly, and with a patticiilar 

^ . , - design and intention. A man, who woands and harms ns by 

Idts accident, becomes not oar enemy npon that Eustsoant, nor do 

dhxied. yfQ think onrselves bound by any ties of gratitade to one, 

L who does ns any serrice after the same manner. By the in- 

4 tentiun we judge of the actions, and according aa tiiat is 

good or bad, they become canses of lore or hatred. 

Bat bete we mnst make a distinction. If that qaality in 
another, which pleases or displeases, be constant and in- 
berait in his person and chu-acter, it will caase love or 
hatred independent of tho intention : Bat otherwise a know- 
ledge and design is reqoisite, in order to give rise to these 
passions. One that is disagreeable by his deformity or folly 
is the object of onr aversion, tho' nothing be more certun, 
than that he has not the least intention of displeasing ns by 
these qoalities. Bat if the uneasiness proceed not from a 
quality, bnt an action, which is prodac'd and annihilated in 
a moment, 'tis necessary, in order to produce some relation, 
and connect this action sofficiently with the person, that it 
be dem'd from a particular fore-tiionght and design. 'Tis not 
enough, that the action arise f^m the person, and have him 
' for its immediate caose and author. This relation alone is too 
feeble and inconstant to be a foundation for these passions. 
It reaches not the sensible and thinking part, and neither 
proceeds from any thing durable in him, nor leaves way thing 
behind it; but passes in a moment, and is as if it had never 
been. On the other hand, an intention shews certain quali- 
ties, which remaining after the action is performed, connect 
it with the person, and &cilitate the transition of ideas from 
one to the other. We can never think of him without 
reflecting on these qualities ; unless repentance and a change 
of life have prodnc'd an alteration in that respect : In 
which case the passion is likewise alter'd. This therefore is 
one reason, why an intention is requisite to either love or 
hatred. 

But we must farther consider, that an intention, besides 
its strengthening the relation of ideas, is often necessary to 
produce a relation of impressions, and give rise to pleasure 
and uneasiness. For 'tis observable, that the principal part 
of an injury is the contempt and hatred, which it shews in 
the person, that injares us ; and without that, the mere harm 
gives OS a less sensible uneasiness. In like manner, a good 
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office is agreeable, chieflj because it flatten oar vanity, and SECT, 
ifl a proof of the kindneas and esteem of the person, who "^' 
performs it. The removal of the intention, removes the DiSknltJM 
mortification in the one case, and vanity in Uie other; and ■oiT'd. 
mnst of course oanse a remarkable diminntion in the passions 
of love and hatred. 

I grant, that these effects of the removal of design, in 
diminishing the relations of impressions and ideas, are not 
entire, nor aUe to remove every degree of these relations. 
Bat than I ask, if the removal <^ design be able entirely to 
remove the passion of love and hatred P Experience, I am 
Bore, informs na of the contrary, nor is there any thing more 
certain, than that men often &J1 into a violent anger for 
injories, which they themselveB most own to be entirely 
involuntary and accidentaL This emotion, indeed, cannot 
be of long continoance ; bat still is sofficient to shew, that 
there is a natnral connexion betwixt nneasinees and anger, 
and that the relation of impressions will operate npon a 
rety small relation of ideas. Bat when the violence of the 
impression is once a little abated, the defect of the relation 
b^ius to be better felt ; and as the character of a person is 
no wise interested in snch injuries as are casaal and in- 
Tolontaxy, it seldom happens that on their accoant, we 
entertain a lasting enmity. 

To illostrate this doctrine by a parallel instance, we may 
observe, that not only the nneasiness, which proceeds &om 
another by accident, has bat little force to excite onr passion, 
bat also that which arises &om an acknowledg'd necessity 
and dnty. One that has a real design of harming ns, pro- 
ceediog not from hatred and ill-will, bat &om jostice and 
eqaity, draws act apon him oar anger, if we be in any 
degree reasonable; notwithstaJiding he is both the cause, 
and the knowing cause of onr sufferings. Let ns examine 
a little tiiis pluenomenon. 

Tis evident in the first place, that this ciicnmstance is 
not decisive ; and tho' it may be able to diminish the 
passions, 'tis seldom it can entirely remove them. How 
few criminals are tiiere, who have no ill-wiU to the person, 
that aocnses them, or to the jadge, that condemns them, 
even tho* they be conscious of their own deserts P In like 
manner oar antagonist in a law-suit, and oar competitor for 
an office, are commonly regarded as oar enemies ; tho* we 
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LKT rnnat acknowledge, if we won'd but reflect a moment, that 

..J . their motive is entirely as juatifiahle as our own. 

>Te Besides we may consider, that when we receive harm from 

>'''^- any person, we are apt to imagine him criminal, and 'tia 
with extreme difScnlty we allow of his justice and innocence. 
This is a clear proof, that, independent of the opinion of 
iniquity, any harm or nneasiness haa a natural tendency to 
excite onr hatred, and that afterwards we seek for reasons 
upon which we may justify and establish the passion. Here 
the idea of injury produces not the passion, hut arises 
irom it. 

Nor is it any wonder that passion shon'd produce tiie 
opinion of injury ; since otherwise it must suffer a con- 
siderable diminution, which all the passions avoid as much 
as possible. The removal of injnry may remove the anger, 
witbout proving that the anger arises only from the injury. 
The harm and the justice are two contrary objects, of which 
the one bos a tendency to produce hatred, and the other 
love ; and 'tis according to Uieir different degrees, and our 
particular turn of thinking, that either of the objects pre- 
vails, and excites its proper passion. 



Sect. IV. — Of iAa hme of Belation*. 

Having given a reason, why several actions, that cause a 
real pleasure or uneasiness, excite not any degree, or but a 
small one, of the passion of love or hatred towards the 
actors; 'twill be necessary to shew, wherein consists the 
pleasure or uneasiness of many objects, which we find by 
experience to produce these passions. 

According to the preceding system there is always requir'd 
a double relation of impressions and ideas betwixt the cause 
aud effect, in order to produce either love or hatred. Bat 
the' this be universally true, 'tis remarkable that the passion 
of love may be excited by only one relation of a different 
kind, «*., betwixt ourselves and the object; or more pro- 
perly speaking, that this relation is always attended with 
both the others. "Whoever is united to us by any connexion 
is always sure of a share of our love, proportion'd to the 
connexion, without enquiring into his other qoalities. Thus 
the relation of blood produces the strongest tie the mind ia 
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capable of in the lore of parents to their children, and a SECT, 
lesser degree of the same affection, as the relation lessens. ^' 
iNor has conaangninitf' alone this effect, bat an; other rela- of thsioi 
tion witbont exception. We love our conntry-men, onr (tf»la- 
neighbonrs, those of the same trade, profession, and even °°'' 
name with ourselves. Every one of tjiese relations is es- 
teem'd some tie, and ^ves a title to a share of onr affection. 

There is another phaenomenon, which is parallel to this, 
vu. that aequaintwiice, without any kind of relation, gives 
rise to love and kindness. When we have contracted a 
habitnde and intimacy with any person ; tho' in frequenting 
his company we have not been able to discover any very 
valoable quality, of which he is possess'd ; yet we c^inot 
forbear preferring him to strangers, of whose superior merit 
we are fully convinc'd. These two phsenomena of the effects 
of relation and acquaintance will give mutual light to each 
other, and niay be both ezplain'd from the same principle. 

Those, who take a pleasnre in declaiming against human 
nature, have observ'd, that man is altogether insufficient to 
snpport himself; and that when yon loosen all the holds, 
which he has of external objects, he immediately drops down 
into the deepest melancholy and despair. From this, say 
they, proceeds that continual search after amusement in 
gaming, in hunting, in business ; by which we endeavour to 
foi^et ourselves, and excite our spirits from the languid 
state, into which they fall, when not snstaln'd by some brisk 
and lively emotion. To this method of thinking I so far 
^ree, that I own the mind to be insufficient, of itself, to its 
own entertainment, and that it naturally seeks after foreign 
olfjects, which may produce a lively sensation, and ^tate 
the spirits. Ou the appearance of sach an object it awakes, 
as it were, from a dream : The blood flows with a new tide : 
The heart is elevated ; And the whole man acquires a 
vigour, which he cannot command in his soUtary and calm 
moments. Hence company is naturally so rejoicing, as 
presenting the liveliest of all objects, viss. a rational and 
thinking Being like ourselves, who communicates to ns all 
the actions of his mind; makes us privy to his inmost 
sentiments and affections ; and lets us see, in the very instant 
of their production, all the emotions, which are caus'd by 
any ol^ect Every lively idea is agreeable, bat especially 
that of a passion, because such an idea becomes a kind of 
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PART passion, and gives a more sensible agitation to the mind, 
_ _^ than any other image or conception. 



\i 



Of loTB This being once admitted, all the rest is easy. For as the 

andhatred. company of strangers is agreeable to ns for a short Ume, by 
inlivening otir thought ; so the company of oxir relations and 
acquaintance mnst be peculiarly agreeable, because it has 
this effect in a greater degree, and is of more dwrahle 
influence. Whatever is related to us is conceiv'd in a lively 
manner by the easy transition from ourselves to the related 
object. Custom also, or acquaintance facilitates the entrance, 
and strengthens the conception of any object. The first case 
is parallel to our reasonings from cause and effect; the 
second to education. And as reasoning and education 
concur only in producing a lively and strong idea of any 
object; so is this the only particular, which is common to 
relation and acquaintance. This must, therefore, be the 
influencing quality, by which they produce all their common 
effects ; and love or kindness being one of these effects, it 
must be from the force and liveliness of conception, that the 
passion is derived. Such a conception is peculiarly agree- 
able, and makes us have an affectionate regard for every 
thing, that produces it, when the proper object of kindness 
and good- will. 

^is obvious, that people associate together according to 
their particular tempers and dispositions, and that men of 
gay tempers naturally love the gay ; as the serious bear an 
affection to the sSerious. This not only happens, where they 
remark this resemblance betwixt themselves and others, but 
also by the natural course of the disposition, and by a certain 
sympathy, which always arises betwixt similar characters. 
Where Uiey remark the resemblance, it operates after the 
manner of a relation, by producing a connexion of ideas. 
Where they do not remark it, it operates by some other 
principle ; and if this latter principle be similar to the former, 
it must be received as a confirmation of the foregoing 
reasoning. 

The idea of ourselves is always intimately present to us, 
and conveys a sensible degree of vivaciiy to the idea of any 
other object, to which we are related. This lively idea 
changes by degrees into a real impression ; these two kinds 
of perception being in a great measure the same, and differing 
only in their degrees of force and vivacity; But this change 
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most be prodac'd with the greater ease, that our natnral BECn 
temper gives na a propensity to the same impression, which . ^y- 
we ohserre in others, and makes it arise upon any slight ofthel 
occasion. In that case resemblance converts the idea into of reia- 
an impression, not only by means of the relation, and by ""'* 
transfiising the original vivacity into the related idea ; bat 
also by presenting gnch materials as tafae fire from the least 
spark. And as in both cases a love or afipBction arises from 
tlie resemblance, we may learn that a sympathy with others 
is agreeable only by giving an emotion to the spirits, since 
an easy sympathy and correspondent emotions are alone 
common to rdation, aegiiaintcmce, and resemblance. 

The great propensity men have to pride may be conaider'd 
as another similar pbcenomenon. It often happens, that 
after we have liv'd a considerable time in any city ; however 
at first it might be disagreeable to ns ; yet as we become 
familiar with the objects, and contract an acqaaintance, tho' 
merely with the streets and bnildings, the aversion diminishes 
by degrees, and at last changes into the opposite passion, 
llie mind finds a satisfaction and ease in the view of objects, 
to which it is accnstom'd, and natnraJly prefers them to 
others, which, tho', perhaps, in themselves more valnable, 
are less known to it. By the same qnality of the mind we 
are sednc'd into a good opinion of ourselves, and of all 
objects, that belong to as. The^ appear in a stronger light ; 
ore more ^reeat^; and cooseqnentty fitter snbjects of pride 
and vanity, than any other. 

It may not be amiss, in treating of the afiisction we bear 
oor acquaintance and relations, to observe some pretty 
cnrions phffinomena, which attend it. Tis easy to remark in 
common life, l^t children esteem their relation to their 
mother to be weaken'd, in a great measnrej by her second 
marriage, and no longer regard her with the same eye, as if 
she hod contina'd in her state of widow-hood. Nor does this 
happen only, when they have ffelt any inconveniencies from 
her second marriage, or when her hnsband is _ mnch her 
inferior ; but even without any of these considerations, and 
merely because she has become part of another family. This 
also t^es place with regard to the second marriage of a 
father ; bat ra a much less degree : And 'tis certain the ties 
of blood are not so maoh looaen'd in the latter case as by the 
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FART marria^ of^ mother. These two phfenomena are remark- 

M- . able in themaelvea, but much more so when compar'd. 
f lo^g In order to produce a perfect relation betwixt two objects, 

idbatr«d. 'tis requisite, not only that the imaginfttion be eonvey'd from 
one to the other by resemblance, contiguity or causation, hat 
also that it retnra hack frxim the second to the first, with the 
same ease and facility. At first sight this may seem a neces- 
sary and nnaroidahle consequence. If one object resemble 
another, the latter object mast necessarily resemble the 
former. If one object be the cause of another, the second ob- 
ject is effect to its cause. Tis the same case with contiguity : 
And therefore the relation being always reciprocal, it may be 
thought, that the return of the imagination fr^)m the second 
to the first must also, in every case, be equally natural as its 
psflsage from the first fa> the second. But upon farther ex- 
amination we shall easily discover onr mistake. For sup- 
posing the second object, beside its reciprocal relation to the 
first, to have also a strong relation to a third object; in that 
case the thought, passing from the first oltject to the second, 
returns not back with the same &cility, tho' the relation 
continues the same ; but is readily carry'd on to the third 
oliject, by means of the new relation, which presents itself, 
and gives a new impulse to the imagination. This new re- 
lation, therefore, wakens the tie betwixt the first and second 
objects. The fancy is l^ its very nature wavering and in- 
constant ; and considers always two ol^ecta as more strongly 
related together, where it finds the passage equally easy both, 
in going and retoming, than where the traJisition is easy 
only in one of these motions. The double motion is a kind 
of a double tie, and binds the objects together in the closest 
and most intimate manner. 

The second marriage of a mother breaks not the relation 
of child and parent ; and that relation suffices to convey my 
imagination from myself to her with the greatest ease and 
&cUity. But after the imagination is arrived at this point 
of view, it finds its object to he surroonded with so many 
other relations, which challenge its regard, that it knows not 
which to prefer, and is at a loss what new object to pit<'h 
apon. The ties of interest and duty bind her to another 
fiunily, and prevent that return of the fancy from her to my- 
self, which is necessary to support the union. The thought 
has no longer the vibration, requisite to set it perfectly at 
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ease, uid indnlge ite mcliuation to change. It goes with SEC 
facility, but retorns with difBcuJtj' ; and by that interraption . ^y* 
finds the relation much weaken'd from what it wou'd be ofthe 
were the passage open and easy on both sides. of raU 

Now to give a reason, why this effect follows not in the ""^ 
same d^ree apon the second marriage of a father : we may 
reflect on what has been prov'd already, that tho' the imagi- 
nation goes easily from the -riew of a lesser object to that of 
a greater, yet it retams not with the same facility from the 
greater to the less. When my imagination goes f^om myself 
to my &ther, it passes not so readily from him to his second 
wife, nor considers him as entering into a different family, 
but as continning iihe head of that family, of which I am 
myself a part. His superiority prevents the easy transition 
of the thought from him to his spouse, but keeps the passage 
still open for a retom to myself along the same relation of 
child and parent. He is not sunk in the new relation he 
acquires ; so that the doable motion or vibration of thought 
is still easy and natutal. By this indulgence of the &ncy in 
its inconstancy, the tie of child and parent still preserves 
its Aill force and influence. 

A mother thinks not her tie to a son weaken'd, because 'tis 
shar'd with her husband : Kor a son hia with a parent, be- 
cause 'tis shar'd with a brother. The third object is here 
related to the first, as well as to the second ; so that the 
inu^fination goes and comes along all of them with th& 
greatest &cility. 

Seot. V. — Of our Etteem for the Bieh and Powerful, 

Nothing has a greater tendency to give ns an esteem for 
any person, than his power and riches ; or a contempt, than 
his poverty and meanness : And as esteem and contempt are 
to be con8ider*d as species of love and hatred, 'twill be proper 
in this place to explain these pheenomena. 

Here it happens most fortunately, that the greatest diffi- 
culty is not to discover a principle capable of producing such 
an effect, but to choose the chief and predominant among 
several, that present themselves. The latiafaeiion we take in 
the riches of others, and the ettetan we have for the posses- 
sors may be ascrih'd to three different causes. Firtt, To the 
olijecta the; possess; such as houses, gardens, equipages j 

VOL. n. L 
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HX vhich, being agreeable in tiiemselTea, neceBsaiil; prodace a 

-_ . Bentiment of pleasure in every one, that either condders or 

^ BurveyB them. Secondly, To the expectation of advanta^ 
tied, fi^3m the rich and powerful by oar sharing their poBsessions. 
Thirdly f To sympathy, which makes us partake of the satis- 
foction of every one, that approa«heci as. All these princi- 
ples may concur in prodacing the present phenomenon. 
The qacstion is, to which of l^em we ought principally to 
ascribe it. 

Tis certain, that the first principle, vie. the reflection on 
agreeable objects, has a greater influence, than what, at first 
sight, we may be apt to imagine. W© seldom reflect on what 
is beautiful or ngly, agreeaUe or disagreeable, without an 
emotion of pleasure or uneasiness ; and tho' these sensations 
appear not much in onr common indolent way of thinking, 
'tis easy, either in reading or conrersation, to discover them. 
Men of wit always turn the discourse on subjecta that are 
entertaining to tiie imagination ; and poets nerer present 
any objects but such as are of the same nature. Mr. PhUip$ 
has chosen Oyder for the subject of an excellent poem. Beer 
wou'd not have been ao proper, as being neither so agreeable 
to the taste nor eye. But he wou'd certainly have preferr'd 
wine to either of &em, coo'd his native country have afforded 
him so agreeable a liquor. We may learn from thence, that 
every thing, which is agreeable to €he senses, is also in some 
measure agreeable to the &noy, and conveys to the thought 
an image of that satisfaction, which it gives by its real appli- 
cation to the bodily organs. 

But tho* these reasons may induce us to comprehend this 
delicacy of the imagination among the causes of the respect, 
which we pay the rich and powerful, there are many other 
reasons, that may keep us fix>m regarding it as the sole or 
principal. For as the ideas of pleasure can have an influence 
only by means of their vivacity, which makes them approach 
impressions, 'tis most natural those ideas ahou'd have that 
influence, which are favonr'd by most circumstances, and 
have a natural teudeni^' to become strong and lively ; such 
as our ideas of the passions and sensations of any human 
creature. Every human creature resembles ourselves, and 
by that means has an advantage above any other object, in 
operating on the ima^nation. 

Besides, if we consider the nature of that faculty, and the 
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great inftaence which all relations have npon it^ we shall SECT, 
easily be perswaded, that howerer the ideas of the pleasant ^' 



wines, mnsic, or gardens, which the rich man enjoys, may ofonres- 
become lively and agreeable, the fancy will not confine itsetf ^^.^^ 
to them, bat will carry its view to the related objects ; and and power- 
in particular, to the person, who possesses them. And this ^^ 
is the more natoral, that the pleasant idea or image pro- 
daces here a passion towards the person, by means of his 
relation to the object ; so that 'tis onaToidable but he mast 
enter into the original conception, since he makes the object 
of the deriyative passion* But if he enters into the original 
conception, and is consider'd as enjoying these agreeable 
objects, 'tis sympathy, which is properly the cause of the 
affection ; and the third principle is more powerful and oni- 
yersal than the first^ 

Add to this, that riches and power alone, even tho' un- 
employ'd, naturally cause esteem and respect: And con* 
sequently these passions arise not from the idea of any 
beautiftd or agreeable objects. 'Tis true ; money implies a 
kind of representation of such objects, by the power it 
a£Pords of obtaining them ; and for that reason may still be 
esteem'd proper to convey those agreeable images, which 
may give rise to the passion. But as this prospect is very 
distant, 'tis more natural for us to take a contiguous object^ 
viz. the satisfaction, which this power aflEbrds the person, 
who is possest of it. And of this we shall be farther satis- 
fy'd, if we consider, that riches represent the goods of life, 
only by means of the will; which employs them; and there- 
fore imply in their very nature an idea of the person, and 
cannot be consider'd without a kind of sympathy with his 
sensations and enjoyments. 

This we may confirm by a refiection, which to some will, 
perhaps, appear too subtile and refin'd. I have already 
observ'd, that power, as distinguish'd from its exercise, has 
either no meaning at all, or is nothing but a possibility or 
probability of existence ; by which any object approaches to 
reality, and has a sensible influence on the mind. I have 
also observ'd, that this approach, by an illusion of the fancy, 
appears much greater, when we ourselves are possest of the 
power, than when it is enjoy'd by another ; and that in the 
former case the objects seem to touch upon the very verge 

[1 Introd. Sect. 88.— £d.] 
l2 
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tT of realitj, and convey almost an equal Batia&ction, as if 

; , actnallj in oar poaseesion. Now I aasert, that where wa 

a esteem a person npon account of his riches, we mnst enter 
*"^ into this sentiment of the proprietor, and that withont sach 
a sympathy the idea of the agreeable objects, whi<di they 
give hhn the power to prodnce, woa'd hare bat a feeble in- 
fluence npon ns. An avaritiooB man is respected for hia 
money, tho' he scarce is possest of a poteer ; that is, there 
scarce is a pr<^)ability or even poesihility of his employing it 
in the acquisition of the pleasoree and convenienceB of life. 
To himself alone this power seems perfect and entire ; and 
therefore we must receive his sentimenta 1^ sympathy, he- 
fore we can have a strong intense idea of these enjoyments, 
or esteem him upon account of them. 

Thus we have found, that the Ji/rat principle, vi*. the agree- 
able idea of those objects, which richea afford ihe emjoyment of; 
resolves itself in a great measure into the third, and becomes 
a sympathy with the person we esteem or love. Let us now 
examine the eecond principle, vis. the agreeable expectation of 
advantage, and see what force we may justly attribute to iL 

Tis obvious, that tho' riches and authority undoubtedly 
give their owner a power of doing us service, yet this power 
is not to be consider'd as on the same footing with that, 
which they afford him, of pleasing himeelf, and satisfying 
his own appetites. Self-love approaches the power and exer- 
cise very near each other in ttie latter case ; but in order to 
produce a similar effect in the former, we must suppose a 
friendship and good-will to be conjoin'd with the riches. 
Without that circumstance 'tis difficult to conceive on what 
we can found our hope of advantage &om the riches of 
others, tho' there is nothing more certain, than that we 
naturally esteem and respect the rich, even before we dis- 
cover in thetn any such &TOurable disposition towards ns. 

But I carry this farther, and observe, not only that we 
respect the rich and powerful, where they shew no inclina- 
tion to serve ns, but also when we lie so mnch out of the 
sphere of their activity, that they cannot even be suppos'd 
to be endow'd with that power. Prisoners of war are always 
treated with a respect suitable to their condition ; and 'tis 
certain riches go very for towards fixing the condition of 
any person. If birth and quality enter for a share, this still 
affoi^ us an ailment of the same kind. For what is it 
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we call a man of birth, but one who is descended firom a SEO 
long saccesaion of rich and powerfiil anceators, and who _ 
acqoires our esteem hj his relation to persons whom we ofonr 
esteem 9 His ancestors, therefore, tho' d^d, are respected, *oaat, 
in some measm^e, on acconnt of their riches, and oonse- nndpo^ 
qnentlj- without any fcind of expectation. f^- 

Bat not to go 80 &r as prisoners of war and the dead to 
find instanoee of this disinterested esteem for riches, let as 
obserre with a little attention those pluenomena that occnr 
to OS in common life and conversation. A. man, who is him- 
self of a competent fortune, apon coming into a company 
of strangers, naturally treats tiiem with different degrees o£ 
respect and deference, as he is inform'd of their different 
fortunes and conditions ; tho' 'tis impossible he can ever 
propose, and perhaps won'd not accept of any advantage from 
them. A traveller is always admitted into company, and 
meets with civility, in proportion as his train and equipage 
speak him a man of great or moderate fortune. In short, 
the different ranks of men are, in a great measure, r^ulated 
by riches, and that with r^ard to superiors as well aa in- 
feriors, strangers as well as acquaintance. 

There is, indeed, an answer to these Bjgnments, drawn 
from the influence of general nilee. It may be pretended, 
that being aecustom'd to expect succour and protection 
&om the rich and powerful, and to esteem them upon that 
account, we extend the same sentiments to those, who re- 
semble them in their fortune, but from whom we can never 
h(^ for any advantage. The general rule still prevails, and 
by giving a bent to the imagination draws along the passion, 
in the some manner as if its proper object were real and 



Bat that this principle does not here take place, will 
easily appear, if we consider, that in order to establish a 
general rule, and extend it beyond its proper bounds, there 
is reqair'd a certain uniformity i^ our experience, and a 
great superiority of those instances, which are conformable 
to the rule, above the contrary. But here the case is quite 
otherwise. Of a hnndred men of credit and fortune I meet 
with, there is not, perhaps, one from whom I can expect ad- 
vantage ; so that 'tis impossible any custom can ever prevail 
in the present case. 

Upon the whole, there remains nothing, which can give 
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LT ns an eeteem for power and riclies, and a contempt for 

, meanness and poverty, except the principle of ggvtpathy, b; 

, which we enter into the sentiments of the rich and poor, and 
1™^ partake of their pleasure and nneasiness. Biches give satis- 
faction to their posBeseor ; and this Batisfaction is convej'd 
to the beholder by. the imagination, which produces an idea 
resembling the original impression in force and vivaoitj. 
This agreeable idea or impression is connected with lore, 
which ia an agreeable passion. It proceedii from a thinking 
coneciooB being, which is the very object of lore. From 
this relation of impresaiona, and identity of ideas, the pas- 
non arises, according to raj hypothesis. 

The best method of reconciling nB to this opinion is to 
take a general Bnrrey of the xmiTorse, and obaerre tiie force 
of sympathy thro' the whole animal creation, and the easy 
cotnmonioation of sentiments from one tliinlring being to 
another. In all creatures, that ptey not upon others, and 
are not agitated with violent passions, there appears a re- 
markable desire of company, which associatee them together, 
withont any advantages they can ever propose to reap &om 
their union. This is still more conspicuous in man, as being 
the creature of the universe, who has the most ardent desire 
of society, and is fitted for it by the most advantages. We 
can form no wish, which has not a reference to society. A 
perfect solitude is, perhaps, the greatest punishment we can 
soffer. Every pleasure languishes when enjoy'd a-part from 
company, and every pain becomes more cruel and intolerable. 
Whatever other passions we may be actuated by ; pride, 
ambition, avarice, cariosity, revenge or last; the sool or 
animating principle of them all is sympathy ; nor won'd they 
have any force, were we to abstract entirely from the thonghta 
and sentiments of others. Let all the powera and elements 
of natore conspire to serve and obey one man : Let the son 
rise and set at his command : The sea and rivers roll as he 
pleases, and the earth furnish spontaueonaly whatever may 
be useful or agreeable to him : He will still be miserable, 
till yon give him some one person at least, with whom he 
may share his happiness, and whose esteem and friendship 
he may enjoy. 

This conclusion from a general view of human nature, we 
may confirm by particnlar instances, wherein the force of 
sympathy is very remarkable. Most kinds of beauty are 
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deiiv'd from ibis origin ; and tbo' onr first olgect be some SEC 

senseless inanimate piece of matter, 'tis seldom we rest . ^ 

there, and carry not oar view to its inflnence on sensible ofou 
and rational creatoies. A man, who sIl&ws ns anj honse or ^^* 
bnUding, ta^ee particolar care among other things to point and pa 
out the convenience of the apartments, the advantages of '^ 
their sitostion, and the little room lost in the stairs, anii- 
chambers and passages ; and indeed 'tia evident^ the chief 
part of the beauty consists in these partioolars. The obser- 
vation of convenience gives pleasure, since convenience is a 
beauty. Bat after what manner does it give pleasure 9 Tig 
certain our own interest ia not in the least conoem'd ; and as 
this is a beauty of interest, not of form, so to speak, it must 
delight OS merely by communication, and by oar sympa- 
thisdng with the proprietor of the lodging. We eater into 
his interest by the force of imagination, and feel the same 
satisfaction, iiLat the objects naturally occasion in him. 

This observation extends to tables, chairs, scritoirea, 
chimneys, coaches, sadles, ploughs, and indeed to every 
work of art ; it being an universal rule, that their beauty is 
chiefly deriv'd from their utility, and from their fitness for 
that purpose, to which they are destin'd. Bnt this is an 
advantage, that concerns only the owner, nor is there any 
thing bat sympathy, which can interest the spectator. _^ 

'Tis evident that notiiing renders a field more agreeable 
than its fertility, and that scarce any advantages of ornament 
or situation will be able to equal this beauty. 'Tis the same 
case with particular trees and plants, as with the field on 
which they grow. I know not but a plain, overgrown with 
Inrze and broom, may be, in itself, as b^iutifal as a hill 
cover'd with vines or olive-trees ; tho' it will never appear 
BO to one, who is acquainted with the v&lue of each. Bat 
this is a beauty merely of imagination, and has no founda- 
tion in what appears to the senses. Fertility and vaJae have 
a plain reference to uae ; and that to riches, joy, and plenty ; 
in which tho' we have no hope of partaking, yet we enter 
into them by the vivacity (^ the fancy, and share them, in , 
some measure, with the proprietor. - — ' 

There is no rule in painting more reasonable than that of 
hallancing the figures, and placing them with the greatest 
exactness on their proper center of gravity. A figure, which 
is not justly ballanc'd, is disagreeable ; and that because it 
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conveys the ideas of ii« faJl, of harm, and of pain : Which 
, ideas toe painfol, when by eympathy tbej acquire any degree 

of force and vivacity. 
' Add to this, that the principal pait of personal beaniy is 
on air of health and vigonr, and such a constmctioa of 
members as promisee strength and activity. This idea of 
beanty cannot be accounted for bnt by sympathy. 

In general we may remark, that the minds of men ore 
mirrors to one another, not only becanse they reflect each 
other's emotions, bat also becanse those rays of passions, 
sentiments and opinions may be often reverberated, and may 
decay away by insensible degrees. Thus the pleasnre, which 
the rich man receives from his possessions, being thrown 
npon the beholder, causes a pleasure and esteem; which 
sentiments again, being perceiv'd and sympathized with, 
encrease the pleasure of the possessor ; and being once more 
reflected, become a new foondation for pleasure and esteem 
in the beholder. There is certainly an original satis&ction 
in riches deriv'd &om that power, which they bestow, of en- 
joying all the pleasures of life ; and as tMa is their very 
nature and essence, it most be the flrst source of all the 
passions, which arise from them. One of the most con- 
siderable of these passions is that of love or esteem in others, 
which therefore proceeds from a sympathy with the pleasure 
of the possessor. But the possessor has also a secondary 
satisfac^on in riches arising from the love and esteem he 
acquires by them, and this satisfaction is nothing bat a 
second reflexion of that original pleasure, which proceeded 
from himself. This secondary satisfaction or vanity becomes 
one of the principal recommendations of riches, and is the 
chief reason, why we either desire them for ourselves, or 
esteem them in others. Here then is a third rebound of the 
original pleasure; after which 'tis dif&cult to distinguish 
the images and reflexions, by reason of their iaintness and 



Sect. TI. — Of B^ievolence ««d Anger. 

Ideas may he compar'd to the extension and soUdily of 
matter, and impressions, especially reflective ones, to colours, 
tastes, smells and other sensible qualities. Ideas never 
admit of a total union, bat ore endowed with a kind of 
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impenetrability^ by wbicb they exclude each other, and are 8E0T. 
capable of forming a compound by their conjunction, not by 



their mixture. On the other hand, impressions and passions of benero- 
are susceptible of an entire union ; and like colours, may be 1®°^ *"^ 
blended so perfectly together, that each of them may lose ^^' 
itself, and contribute only to vary that uniform impression, ^ 
which arises from the whole. Some of the most curious 
phenomena of the human mind are deriy'd from this pro- 
perty of the passions. 

In examining those ingredients, which are capable of 
uniting with love and hatred, I begin to be sensible, in some 
measure, of a misfortune, that has attended every system of 
philosophy, with which the world has been yet acquainted* 
'Tis commonly found, that in accounting for the operations 
of nature by any particular hypothesis ; among a number of 
experiments, that quadrate exactly with the principles we 
wou'd endeavour to establish; there is always some phsa- 
nomenon, which is more stubborn, and will not so easily 
bend to our purpose. We need not be surpriz'd, that this 
shou'd happen in natural philosophy.' The essence and 
composition of external bodies are so obscure, that we 
must necessarily, in our reasonings, or rather conjectures 
concerning them, involve ourselves in contradictions and 
absurdities. But as the perceptions of the mind are per- 
fectly known, and I have us'd all imaginable caution in 
forming conclusions concerning them, I have always hop'd 
to keep dear of those contradictions, which have attended 
every other system. Accordingly the difficulty, which I 
have at present in my eye, is no-wise contrary to my system; 
but only departs a little from that simplicity, which has been 
hitherto its principal force and beauty. 

The passions of love and hatred are always foUow'd by, or 
rather conjoin'd with benevolence and anger. 'Tis this con- 
junction, which chiefly distinguishes these affections from 
pride and humility. For pride and humility are pure emo- 
tions in the soul, unattended with any desire, and not imme- 
diately exciting us to action. But love and hatred are not 
compleated within themselves, nor rest in that emotion, 
which they produce, but carry the mind to something farther. 
Love is always followed by a desire of the happiness of the 
person belov'd, and an aversion to his misery : As hatred 
produces a desire of the misery and an aversion to the 
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>ABT happiness of the perscoi hated. So remarkable a difference 

.^1 , betwixt these two sets of passions of pride and hnmilit;, love 

lore and hatred, which in so man; other particnlars correspond 
i"*"^ to each other, merits onr attentioD.' 

Hie ooDJanctioa of this desire and arersiou with love and 
hatred ma; be accounted for b; two diS^nt bypothesea. 
I The first is, that love and hatred have not onl; a cause, which 
V excites them, vi». pleasure and pain ; and an object, to which 
thej are directed, vie. a person or thinking being ; bat like- 
wise an end, which they endeaTonr to attain, via. the happi- 
ness or misery of the person belor'd or hated ; all which 
views, mixing together, make only one passion. According 
to this system, love is nothing bat the desire of happiness 
to another person, and hatred that of misery. The desire 
and aversion constitute the very uatare of love and hatred. 
Th^ are not only inseparable bat the same. 

Bat this is evidently contrary to experience. For tho' 'tis 
certain we never love any person without desiring his happi- 
ness, nor hate any vrithoat wishing his misery, yet these 
desires arise only apon the ideas of the happiness or misery 
of oar friend or enemy being presented by the imagination, 
and are not abaolately essentM te love and hatred. They 
are the most obvioos and natoraJ sentiments of these affeo- 
Idons, bat not the only ones. The paBsionB may express 
tbemselTes in a hundred ways, and may sabHist a con- 
siderable time, without oar reflecting on the happiness or 
misery of their objects; which clearly proves, that these 
desires are not the same with love and hatred, nor make 
any essential part of them. 

We may, therefore, infer, that benevolence and anger are 
passions different from love and hatred, and only coqjoin'd 
with them, by the original constitatioQ of ihe mind. Aa 
nature has given to the body certain appetites and inclina. 
tions, which she encreases, diminishes, or changes according 
to the situation of the flaids or solids ; she has proceeded in 
the same manner with the mind. According as we are 
possess'd with love or hatred, the correspondent desire of the 
happiness or misery of the person, who is the object of these 
passions, arises in the mind, and varies with each variation 
of these opposite passions. This order of things, ab- 
stractedly consider'd, is not necessary. Lore and hatred 

[' Intioa. Sect. 11.— El>.} 
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tniglit have been nnattended with any such desires^ or their sect. 
particxilar connexion might have been entirely reversed, K , ^^- 
natore had so pleas'd, love might have had the same effect of benevo- 
as hatred, and hatred a& love. I see no contradiction in lenceand 
supposing a desire of producing misery annex'd to love, and "^®^* 
of happiness to hatred. If the sensation of the passion and 
desire be opposite, nature cou'd have alter'd the sensation 
without alt^ing the tendency of the desire, and by that 
means made them compatible with each other. 

Sect. Vli. — Of Compassion. 

But tho' the desire of the happiness or misery of others, 
according to the love or hatred we bear them, be an arbitrary 
and original instinct implanted in our nature, we find it may 
be counterfeited on many occasions, and may arise from 
secondary principles. Pity is a concern for, and maUce a joy 
in the misery of others, without any friendship or enmity to 
occasion this concern or joy.* We pity even strangers, and 
such as are perfectly indifferent to us : And if our ill-will 
to another proceed from any harm or injury, it is not, pro- ( 

perly speaking, malice, but revenge. But if we examine 
these affections of pity and malice, we shall find them to be ' 
secondary ones, arising from original affections, which are 
varied by some particular turn of thought and imagination. 

Twill be easy to explain the passion of pity^ from the 
precedent reasoning concerning sympathy. We have a Uvely 
idea of every thing related to us. All human creatures are 
related to us by resemblance. Their persons, therefore, 
their interests, their passions, their pains and pleasures must 
strike upon us in a lively manner, and produce an emotion 
similar to the original one ; since a lively idea is easily con- 
verted into an impression. If this be true in general, it 
must be more so of afB[iction and sorrow. These have always 
a stronger and more lasting influence than any pleasure or 
enjoyment. 

A spectator of a ti^edy passes thro' a long train of grief, 
terror, indignation, and other affections, which the poet 
represents in the persons he introduces. As many tragedies 
end happily, and no excellent one can be compos'd without 
some reverses of fortune, the spectator must sympathize with 
all these changes, and receive the fictitious joy as well as 

[» Introd. Sect. 43.— Ed.] 
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everr other passion. tTnless, UieTefore, it be asserted, that 
every distinct passion is commonioated by a distinct original 
qoality, and is not deriVd from the general principle of 
sympathy aboTe-explained, it most be allow'd, that all of 
lliem arise from ttiat principle. To except any one in 
paxticalar maat appear highly onreasonable. As they ore 
all first present in the mind of one person, and afterwards 
appear in the mind of another ; and aa the manner of their 
appearance, first as an idea, then as an impression, is in 
every case the same, the transition most arise &om the same 
principle. I am at least snre, that this method of reasoning 
won'd be con8ider*d as certain, either in natural philosophy 
or common life. 

Add to this, that pity depends, in a great measnre, on 
{he coDtignity, and even sight of the object; which is a 
proof, that 'tis deriv'd &om the imagination. Not to men- 
tion that women and children are most subject to pity, as 
being most goided by that faculty. The same infirmity, 
which makes them faint at the sight of a naked sword, tho' 
in the hands of their best friend, makes them pity extremely 
those, whom t^ey find in any grief or affliction. Those 
philosophers, who derive this passion from I know not what 
sobtile reflections on the instability of fortune, and our 
being liable to the same miseries we behold, will find this 
observation contraiy to them among a great many otiiers, 
which it were easy to produce. 

There remains only to take notice of a pretty remarkable 
phtenomenoD of this passion ; which is, that the commu- 
nicated passion of sympathy sometimes acquires strength 
from the weakness of its original, and even arises by a tran- 
sition from affections, which have no existence. Thus when 
a person obtains anj honourable office, or inherits a great 
fortune, we are always the more rqoic'd for his prosperity, 
the less sense he seems to have of it, and the greater 
equanimity and indifference he shews in its enjoyment. In 
like manner a man, who is not defected by misfortunes, is 
the more lamented on account of his patience ; and if that 
virtue extends so far as utterly to remove all sense of un- 
easiness, it still farther encreases our compassion. When a 
person of merit falls into what is vulgarly esteem'd a great 
misfortune, we form a notion of his condition ; and carrying 
our &ncy from the cause to the usual e£E^, first conceive a 
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lively idea of his sorrow, and tlien feel an impression of it, SEOT. 
entirely over-looking that greatness of mind, which elevates _^^ - 
him above such emotions, or only considering it so &r as to of com- 
encrease our admiration, love and tenderness for him. We passion. 
find from experience, that snch a degree of passion is usually 
connected with such a misfortune; and tho' there be an 
exception in the present case, yet the imagination is affected 
by the general rule, and makes us conceive a lively idea of 
the passion, or rather feel the passion itself, in tiie same 
manner, as if the person were really actuated by it. From 
the same principles we blush for the conduct of those, who 
behave themselves foolishly before us ; and that tho' they 
shew no sense of shame, nor seem in the least conscious of 
their folly. All this proceeds from sympathy ; but 'tis of a 
partial ^nd, and views its objects only on one side, without 
considering the other, which has a contrary effect, and wou'd 
entirely destroy that emotion, which arises from the first 
appearance. 

We have also instances, wherein an indifference and in- 
sensibility under misfortune encreases our concern for the 
misfortunate, even tho' the indifference proceed not from 
any virtue and magnanimity. Tis an aggravation of a 
murder, that it was committed upon persons asleep and in 
perfect security ; as historians readily observe of any infant 
prince, who is captive in the hands of his enemies, that he 
is more worthy of compassion the less sensible he is of his 
miserable condition. Ajs we ourselves are here acquainted 
with the wretched situation of the person, it gives us a 
lively idea and sensation of sorrow, which is the passion 
that generally attends it ; and this idea becomes still more 
lively, and the sensation more violent by a contrast with that 
security and indifference, which we observe in the person 
himself. A contrast of any kind never fails to affect the 
imagination, especially when presented by the subject; and 
'tis on the imagination that pity entirely depends.' 

* To provent all ambignitj, I most ob- cnlarlj when it ia opposed to the nnder- 

serve, u&at where I oppose the imagina- standing, I understand the same faculty, 

tion to the memoiy, I mean in general excluding only our demonstratiYe and 

the fiicnlty that presents our fainter probable reasonings.' 
ideas. In all other places, and parti- 

[> Ct Vol. I. Fart in. Sect 9, note.— Eo.] 
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PART 

n. Sect. VHX — Of McUice <md Envy. 

Of lore and We qmst now proceed to account for the passion of malicey 
hatred. which imitates the eflfects of hatred, as pity does those of 
love; and gives ns a joy in the sofferings and miseries of 
others^ without any offence or injury on their part. 

So little are men goyem'd by reason in their sentiments 
and opinions, that they always judge more of objects by com- 
parison than from their intrinsic worth and value. When the 
mind considers, or is accustomed to, any degree of perfection, 
whatever falls short of it, tho' really esteemable, has not- 
withstanding the same effect upon the passions, as what is 
defective and ill. This is an original quality of tiie soul, and 
similar to what we have every day experience of in our 
bodies. Let a man heat one hand and cool the other; the 
same water will, at the same time, seem both hot and cold, 
according to the disposition of the different organs. A small 
degree of any quality, succeeding a greater, produces the 
same sensation, as if less than it really is, and even some- 
times as the opposite quality. Any gentle pain, that follows 
a violent one, seems as nothing, or ratiier becomes a pleasure; 
as on the other hand a violent pain, succeeding a gentle one, 
is doubly grievous and uneasy. 

This no one can doubt of with regard to our passions 
and sensations. But there may arise some difficulty with 
regard to our ideas and objects. When an object augments 
or diminishes to the eye or imagination from a comparison 
with others, the image and idea of the object are still the 
same, and are equally extended in the retina^ and in the 
brain or organ of perception. The eyes refract the rays of 
light, and the optic nerves convey the images to the brain in 
the very same manner, whether a great or small object has 
preceded ; nor does even the imagination alter the dimensions 
of its object on account of a comparison with others. The 
question then is, how from the same impression and the same 
idea we can form such different judgments concerning the 
same object, and at one time admire its bulk, and at another 
despise its littleness. This variation in our judgments must 
certainly proceed from a variation in some perception ; but 
as the variation lies not in the immediate impression or idea 
of the object, it must lie in some other impression, that ac- 
companies it. 
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In order to explain this matter, T shall just touch upon two SECT, 
principles, one of which shall be more fully explain'd in the ^ ^^_, 
progress of this treatise; the other has been already ac- Of malice 
counted for. I believe it may safely be established for a a^^denvy. 
general maxim, that no object is presented to the senses, nor 
image form'd in the fancy, but what is accompany^d with 
some emotion or movement of spirits proportion'd to it ; and 
however custom may make us insensible of this sensation, 
and cause us to confbund it with the object or idea, 'twill be 
easy, by careful and exact experiments, to separate and dis- 
tinguish them. For to instance only in the cases of ex- 
tension and number ; *tis evident, that any very bulky object, 
such as the ocean, an extended plain, a vast chain of moun- 
tains, a wide forest; or any very numerous collection of objects, 
such as an army, a fleet, a crowd, excite in the mind a sen- 
sible emotion ; and that the admiration, which arises on the 
appearance of such objects, is one of the most lively pleasures, 
which human nature is capable of enjoying. Now as this 
admiration encreases or diminishes by the encrease or dimin- 
ution of the objects, we may conclude, according to our fore- 
going^ principles, that 'tis a compound effect, proceeding 
from the conjunction of the several effects, which arise from 
each part of the cause. Every.part, then, of extension, and 
every xmite of number has a separate emotion attending it, 
when conceived by the mind ; and tho' that emotion be not 
always agreeable, yet by its conjunction with others, and by 
its agitating the spirits to a just pitch, it contributes to the 
production of admiration, which is always agreeable. If 
this be allowed with respect to extension and number, we 
can make no difficulty with respect to virtue and vice, wit 
and folly, riches and poverty, happiness and misery, and 
other objects of that kind, which are always attended with 
an evident emotion. 

The second principle I shall take notice of is that of our 
adherence to general rtdea ; which has such a mighiy influence 
on the actions and understanding, and is able to impose on 
the very senses. When an object is found by experience to be 
always accompanyed with another ; whenever the first object 
appears, tho' chang'd in very material circumstances; we 
naturally -fly to the conception of the second, and form an 
idea of it in as lively and strong a manner, as if we had 

. > Book I. Part III. Sect. 16. 
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PART infer'd its existence by the jnstest and most authentic con- 

~ ^ - elusion of our understanding. Nothing can undeceive us. 

Of lore and ^ot even our senses, which, instead of correcting this false 

^^Btand, judgment, are often perverted by it, and seem to authorize 

its errors. 

The conclusion T draw from these two principles, join'd 
to the influence of comparison above-mention'd, is very short 
and decisive. Every object is attended with some emotion 
proportion'd to it ; a great object with a great emotion, a 
small object with a small emotion. A great objeciy therefore, 
succeeding a small one makes a great emoUon succeed a small 
one. Now a great emotion succeeding a small one becomes 
still greater, and rises beyond its ordinary proportion. But 
as there is a certain degree of an emotion, which commonly 
attends every magnitude of an object; when the emotion 
encreases, we naturally imagine that the object has likewise 
encreas'd. The effect conveys our view to its usual cause, 
a certain degree of emotion to a certain magnitude of the 
object; nor do we consider, that comparison may change 
the emotion without changing any thing in the object. 
Those, who are acquainted with the metaphysical part of 
optics, and know how we transfer the judgments and con- 
clusions of the understanding^ to the senses, will easily con- 
ceive this whole operation. 

But leaving this new discovery of an impression, that 
secretly attends every idea; we must at least allow of that 
principle, from whence the discovery arose, that objects cuppear 
greater or less by a eonvpa/rison with others. We have so many 
instances of this, that it is impossible we can dispute its 
veracity ; and 'tis from this principle I derive the passions 
of malice and envy. 

'Tis evident we must receive a greater or less satis&iction 
or uneasiness from reflecting on our own condition and 
circumstances, in proportion as they appear more or less 
fortunate or unhappy, in proportion to the degrees of riches, 
and power, and merit, and reputation, which we think our- 
selves possest of. Now as we seldom judge of objects from 
their intrinsic value, but form our notions of them from a 
comparison with other objects ; it follows, that according as 
we observe a greater or less share of happiness or misery in 
others, we must make an estimate of our own, and feel a 
consequent pain or pleasure. The misery of another gives 
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ns a more lively idea of our happiness, and liis happiness of SECT. 

our misery. The former, therefore, produces delight; and ~ . ^' - ] 

the latter uneasiness. Of malice 

Here then is a kind of pity reverst, or contrary sensations ^^ ®°^* 
arising in the beholder, from those which are felt by the 
person, whom he considers* In general we may observe, 
that in all kinds of comparison an object makes us always 
receive from another, to which it is compared, a sensation 
contrary to what arises from itself in its direct and immediate 
survey. A small object makes a great one appear still greater. 
A great object makes a little one appear less. Deformity of 
itself produces uneasiness ; but makes us receive new pleasure 
by its contrast with a beautiful object, whose beauty is 
augmented by it; as on the other hand, beauty, which of 
itself produces pleasure, makes us receive a new pain by 
the contrast with any thing ugly, whose deformity it aug^ 
ments. The case, therefore, must be the same with happiness 
and misery. The direct survey of another's pleasure naturally 
gives us pleasure, and therefore produces pain when com- 
par'd with our own. His pain, consider'd in itself, is painful 
to us, but augments the idea of our own happiness, and gives 
us pleasure. 

Nor will it appear strange, that we may feel a reverst 
sensation from the happiness and misery of others ; since 
we find the same comparison may give us a kind of malice 
against ourselves, and make us rejoice for our pains, and 
grieve for our pleasures. Thus the prospect of past pain is 
agreeable, when we are satisfied with our present condition ; 
as on the other hand our past pleasures give us uneasiness, 
when we enjoy nothing at present equal to them. The com- 
parison being the same, as when we reflect on the sentiments 
of others, must be attended with the same effects. 

Nay a person may extend this malice against himself, even 
to his present fortune, and carry it so fiir as designedly to 
seek affliction, and encrease his pains and sorrows. This 
may happen upon two occasions. Firaty Upon the distress 
and misfortune of a friend, or person dear to him. Secondly, 
Upon the feeling any remorses for a crime, of which he has 
been guilty. *Tis from the principle of comparison that both 
these irregular appetites for evil arise. A person, who in- - 
dulges himself in any pleasure, while his friend lies imder 
affliction, feels the reflected uneasiness from his friend 

VOL. II. M 
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PABT more sensibly by a comparison with the original pleasure, 
^ ^ _. which he himself enjoys. This contrast, indeed, ought also to 
Of lore and inliven the present pleasure. But as grief is here supposed to 
hatred. i^ the predominant passion, every addition fJEills to that side, 
and is swallow'd up in it, without operating in the least upon 
the contrary a£Eection. Tis the same case with those pen- 
ances, which men inflict on themselves for their past sins 
and failings. When a crimimd reflects on the punishment 
he deserves, the idea of it is magnify'd by a comparison with 
his present ease and satisfaction; which forces him, in a 
manner, to seek uneasiness, in order to avoid so disagreeable 
a contrast. 

This reasoning wUl account for the origin of envy as well 
as of malice. The only difference betwixt these passions lies 
in this, that envy is excited by some present enjoyment of 
another, which by comparison diminishes our idea of our 
own : Whereas malice is the unprovok'd desire of producing 
evil to another, in order, to reap a pleasure from the com- 
parison. The enjoyment, which is the object of envy, is 
commonly superior to our own. A superioriiy naturally 
seems to overshade us, and presents a disagreeable com- 
parison. But even in the case of an inferioriiy, we still 
desire a greater distance, in order to augment still more the 
idea of ourself. When this distance diminishes, the com- 
parison is less to our advantage ; and consequently gives us 
less pleasure, and is even disagreeable. Hence arises that 
species of envy, which men feel, when they perceive their 
inferiors approaching or overtaking them in the pursuit of 
glory or happiness. In this envy we may see the effects of 
comparison twice repeated. A man, who compares himself 
to his inferior, receives a pleasure from the comparison : And 
when the inferioriiy decreases by the elevation of the in- 
ferior, what should only have been a decrease of pleasure, 
becomes a real pain, by a new comparison with its preceding 
condition. 

*Tis worthy of observation concerning that envy, which 
arises from a superiority in others, that 'tis not the great 
disproportion betwixt ourselves and another, which produces 
it ; but on the contrary, our proximity. A common soldier 
bears no such envy to his general as to his sergeant or cor- 
poral ; nor does an eminent writer meet with so great jealousy 
in common hackney scriblers, as in authors, that more nearly 
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approacli him. It may, indeed, be thought, tiiat the greater SECT, 
the disproportion is, the greater must be the uneasiness from ^ ^^^* 



the comparison. But we may consider on the other hand. Of malice 

that the great disproportion cuts oflF the relation, and either *"^ ^^' 

keeps us from comparing ourselves with what is remote from 

us, or diminishes the effects of the comparison* Besemblance 

and proximity always produce a relation of ideas ; and where 

you destroy these ties, howeyer other accidents may bring 

two ideas together ; as they have no bond or connecting 

quality to join them in the imagination ; 'tis impossible they 

can remain long united, or have any considerable influence 

on each other. 

I have observed in considering the nature of ambition, that 
the great feel a double pleasure in authority from the com- 
parison of their own condition with that of their slaves ; and 
this comparison has a double influence, because 'tis natural, 
and presented by the subject. When the fisuicy, in the com- 
parison of objects, passes not easily from the one object to 
the other, the action of the mind is, in a great measure, broke, 
and the fiuicy, in considering the second object, begins, as it 
were, upon a new footing. The impression, which attends 
every object, seems not greater in that case by succeeding a 
less of the same kind ; but these two impressions are distinct, 
and produce their distinct effects, without any communica* 
tion together. The want of relation in the ideas breaks the 
relation of the impressions, and by such a separation pre- 
vents their mutual operation and influence. 

To confirm this we may observe, that the proximity in the 
degree of merit is not alone sufficient to give rise to envy, 
but must be assisted by other relations. A poet is not apt 
to env^ a philosopher, or a poet of a different kind, of a dif- 
ferent nation, or of a different age. All these differences 
prevent or weaken the comparison, and consequently the 
passion. 

This too is the reason, why all objects appear great or little, 
merely by a comparison with those of the same species. A 
mountain neither magnifies nor diminishes a horse in our 
eyes ; but when a Flemish and a Welsh horse are seen to- 
gether, the one appears greater and the other less, than when 
view'd apart. 

From the same principle we may account for that remark 
of historiaus, that any party in a civil war always choose to 

M 2 
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PART call in a foreign pnemy at any hazard rather than submit 
_ ^^' to their fellow-citizens. Ouicciardin applies this remark to 
Of love and the wars in Italy y where the relations betwixt the different 
hatred. states are, properly speaking, nothing but of name, language, 
and contiguity. Yet even these relations, when join'd with 
superiority, by making the comparison more natural, make it 
likewise more grievous, and cause men to search for some 
other superiority, which may be attended with no relation, 
and by that means may have a less sensible influence on the 
imagination. The mind quickly perceives its several advan- 
tages and disadvantages ; and finding its situation to be most 
uneasy, where superiority is conjoined with other relations, 
seeks its repose as much as possible, by their separation, and 
by breaking that association of ideas, which renders the 
comparison so much more natural and efficacious. When it 
cannot break the association, it feels a stronger desire to re- 
move the superiority ; and this is the reason why travellers 
are commonly so lavish of their praises to the Chinese and 
PennanSy at the same time, that they depreciate those neigh- 
bouring nations, which may stand upon a foot of rivalship 
with their native country. 

These examples from history and common experience are 
rich and curious ; but we may find parallel ones in the arts, 
which are no less remarkable. Shou'd an author compose a 
treatise, of which one part was serious and profound, another 
light and humorous, every one wou'd condemn so strange a 
mixture, and wou'd accuse him of the neglect of all rules of 
art and criticism. These rules of art are founded on the 
qualities of human nature ; and the quality of human nature, 
which requires a consistency in every performance, is that 
which renders the mind incapable of passing in a moment 
from one passion and disposition to a quite different one. 
Yet this makes us not blame Mr. Prior for joining his Alma 
and his Solomon in the same volume ; tho' that admirable 
poet has succeeded perfectly well in the gaiety of the one, as 
well as in the melancholy 6f the other. Even supposing the 
reader shou'd peruse these two compositions without any in- 
terval, he wou'd feel little or no difficulty in the change of 
passions : Why, but because he considers these performances 
as entirely different, and by this break in the ideas, breaks 
the progress of the affections, and hinders the one from in- 
fluencing or contradicting the other? 
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An heroic and burlesque design, united in one picture, SECT. 

wou'd be monstrous ; tho' we place two pictures of so oppo- , ^ . 

site a character in the same chamber, and even dose by each of maiioe 
other, without any scruple or difficulty. ^^ ^^• 

In a word, no ideas can afPect each other, either by com- 
parison, or by the passions they separately produce, unless 
they be imited together by some relation, which may cause 
an easy transition of the ideas, and consequently of the 
emotions or impressions, attending the ideas ; and may pre- 
serve the one impression in the passage of the imagination 
to the object of the other. This principle is very remarkable, 
because it is analogous to what we have observed both con- 
cerning the tmderstcunding and 'the passions. Suppose two 
objects to be presented to me, which are not connected by 
any kind of relation. Suppose that each of these objects 
separately produces a passion; and that these two passioDS 
are in themselves contrary : We find from experience, that 
the want of relation in the objects or ideas hinders the 
natural contrariety of the passions, and that the break in 
the transition of the thought removes the affections from 
each other, and prevents their opposition. 'Tis the same 
case with comparison; and frt>m both these phsenomena we 
may safely conclude, that the relation of ideas must forward 
the transition of impressioi^ ; since its absence alone is able 
to prevent it, and to separate what naturally shou'd have 
operated upon each other. When the absence of an object 
or quality removes any usual or natural effect, we may cer- 
tainly conclude that its presence contributes to the production 
of the effect. 

Sect. TX. — Cf the Mixtwe of Benevolence cmd Anger with 

Compassion and MoMce. 

Thus we have endeavoured to account for pity and malice. 
Both these affections arise fit>m the imagmation, according 
to the light, in which it places its object. .When our fancy 
considers directly the sentiments of others, and enters deep 
into them, it makes us sensible of all the passions it surveys, 
but in a particular manner of grief or sorrow. On tiie 
contrary, when we compare the sentiments of others to our 
own, we feel a sensation directiy opposite to the original one, 
via* a joy from the grief of others, and a grief from their joy. 
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PART But these are onlj the first foundations of the affections of 

, , — . pity and malice. Other passions are afterwards confounded 

Of love and with them. There is always a mixture of Ioto or tenderness 
hatred. ^^jj pj^^ ^^^ ^f j^tr^^ ^ ^ anger with malice. But it must 

be confess'd, that this mixture seems at first sight to be con- 
tradictory to my system. For as pity is an uneasiness, and 
malice a joy, arising fix)m the mis^T* of others, pity shou'd 
naturally, as in all other cases, produce hatred ; and malice, 
loye.^ This contradiction I endeavour to reconcile, after the 
following manner. 

In order to cause a transition of passions, there ia re- 
quired a double relation of impressions and ideas, nor is one 
relation sufficient to produce this effect. But that we may 
understand the full force of this double relation, we must 
consider, that 'tis not the present sensation alone or momen- 
tary pain or pleasure, which determines the character of any 
passion, but the whole bent or tendency of it from the begin- 
ning to the end. One impression may be related to another, 
not only when their sensations are resembling, as we haye all 
along supposed in the preceding cases ; but also when their 
impulses or directions are similar and correspondent. This 
cannot take place with regard to pride and humility; because 
these are only pure sensations, without any direction or ten- 
dency to action. We are, therefore, to look for instances of 
this peculiar relation of impressions only in such affections, 
as are attended with a certain appetite or desire ; such as 
those of love and hatred. 

Benevolence or the appetite, which attends love, is a desire 
of the happiness of the person beloved, and an aversion to 
his misery ; as anger or the appetite, which attends hatred, 
is a desire of the misery of the person hated, and an aversion 
to his happiness. A desire, therefore, of the happiness of 
another, and aversion to his misery, are similar to benevo- 
lence ; and a desire of his misery and aversion to his happi- 
ness are correspondent to anger. Now pity is a desire of 
happiness to another, and aversion to his misery ; as malice 
is the contrary appetite. Pity, then, is related to benevo- 
lence ; and malice to anger ; And as benevolence has been 
already found to be coimected with love, by a natural and 
original quality, and anger with hatred; 'tis by this chain 

[> iDtrod. Sect 43.— £d.] 
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the pasfidons of pitj and malice are connected with love and SECT, 
hatred.^ , ^ . 

This hypothesis is founded on sufficient experience. A of the 
man, who from any motives has entertain'd a resolution of ?|^*^*^ ^ 
performing an action, naturally runs into every other view or le^^ &c 
motive, which may fortify that resolution, and give 14 autho- 
rity and influence on the mind. To confirm us in any design, 
we search for motives drawn frt>m interest, from honour, from 
duty. What wonder, then, that pity and benevolence, malice y 
and anger, being the same desires arising from di ffe rent 
princn>les, shou'd so totally mix together as to be undis- 
tinguishable P As to the connexion betwixt benevolence and 
love, anger and hatred, being origmal and primary, it admits 
of no difficulty. 

We may add to this another experiment, viz. that benevo- 
lence and anger, and consequently love and hatred, arise 
when our happiness or misery have any dependence on the 
happiness or misery of another person, without any £Eurther 
relation. I doubt not but this experiment will appear so sin- 
gular as to excuse us for stopping a moment to consider it. 

Suppose, that two persons of the same trade shou'd seek 
employment in a town, that is not able to maintain both, 
'tis plain the success of one is perfectly incompatible with 
that of the other, and that whatever is for the interest of 
either is contrary to that of his rival, and so vice versa. Sup- 
pose again, that two merchants, tho' living in different parts 
of the world, shou'd enter into co-partnership together, the 
advantage or loss of one becomes immediately the advantage 
or loss of his partner, and the same fortune necessarily 
attends both. Now 'tis evident, that in the first case, hatred 
always follows upon the contrariety of interests ; as in the 
second, love arises from, their union. Let us consider to 
what principle we can ascribe these passions. 

'lis plain they arise not from the double relations of im- 
pressions and ideas, if we regard only the present sensation. 
For taking the first case of rivalship ; tho' the pleasure and 
advantage of an antagonist necessarily causes my pain and 
loss, yet to counter-ballance this, his pain and loss causes my 
pleasure and advantage ; and supposing him to be unsuccess- 
ful, I may by this means receive from him a superior degree 

[» Introd. Sect. 43.--Ed.] 
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PART of satisfaction. In the same manner the success of a partner 

*.. — ,: — , rejoices me, but then his misfortunes a£B[ict me in an equal 

Of love and proportion; and 'tis easy to imagine, that the latter senti- 

hatred. ment may in many cases preponderate. But whether the 

fortune of a rival or partner be good or bad, I always hate 

the former and love the latter. 

This love of a partner cannot proceed firom the relation or 
connexion betwixt us ; in the same manner as I love a brother 
or countryman. A rival has almost as close a relation to 
me as a partner. For as the pleasure of the latter causes 
my pleasure, and his pain my pain ; so the pleasure of the 
former causes my pain, and his pain my pleasure. The con- 
nexion, then, of cause and effect iB the same in both cases ; 
and if in the one case, the cause and effect has a farther re- 
lation of resemblance, they have that of contrariety in the 
other; which, being also a species of resemblance, leaves 
the matter pretiy equal. 

The only explication, then, we can give of this phsenome- 
non is derived from that principle of a parallel direction 
above-mention'd. Our concern for our own interest gives 
us a pleasure in the pleasure, and a pain in the pain of a 
partner, after the same manner as by sympathy we feel a 
sensation correspondent to those, which appear in any per- 
son, who is present with us. On the other hand, the same 
concern for our interest makes us feel a pain in the pleasure, 
and a pleasure in the pain of a rival ; and in short the same 
contrariety of sentiments as arises from comparison and 
malice. Since, therefore, a parallel direction of the affections, 
proceeding from interest, can give rise to benevolence or 
anger, no wonder the same parallel direction, deriv'd from 
sympathy and from comparison, should have the same effect. 
In general we may observe, that 'tis impossible to do good 
to others, from whatever motive, without feeling some touches 
of kindness and good-will towards 'em ; as the injuries we do, 
not only cause hatred in the person, who suffers them, but 
even in ourselves. These phcenomena, indeed, may in part 
be accounted for from other principles. 

But here there occurs a considerable objection, which 'twill 
be necessary to examine before we proceed any farther. I 
have endeavour'd to prove, that power and riches, or poverty 
and meanness ; which give rise to love or hatred, without 
producing any original pleasure or uneasiness ; operate upon 
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us by means of a secondary sensation derived fix^m a sym- SECT, 
pathy with that pain or satisfaction, which they produce in ^^ . 
the person, who possesses them. From a sympathy with his of the 
pleasTure there arises Jove; from that with his uneasiness, mixture of 
hatred. But 'tis a maxim, which I have just now established, lencZ &c. 
and which is absolutely necessary to the explication of the 
phsenomena of pity and malice, ^^ That 'tis not the present 
** sensation or momentary pain or pleasure, which detmnines 
^' the character of any passion, but the general bent or ten- 
^dency of it fix)m tiie beginning to tiie end." For this 
reason, pity or a sympathy with pain produces love, and that 
because it interests us in the fortunes of others, good or bad, 
and gives us a secondary sensation correspondent to the 
primary: in which it has the same influence with love and 
benevolence. Since then this rule holds good in one case, 
why does it not prevail throughout, and why does sympathy ^ 
in uneasiness ever produce any passion beside good-will and 
kindness P Is it becoming a philosopher to alter his method of 
reasoning, and nm from one principle to ito coniraiy, accord- 
ing to the particular phsenomenon, which he wou'd explain 9 

I have mention'd two d||Perent causes, from which a tran- 
sition of passion may arise, vias, a double relation of ideas and 
impressions, and what is similar to it, a conformity in the 
tendency a.d direction of a.y i^o desires, which a^ from 
different principles. Now I assert, that when a sympathy 
with uneasiness is weak, it produces hatred or contempt by 
the former cause ; when strong, it produces love or tender- / 
ness by the latter. This is tibe solution of the foregoing 
difficulty, which seems so urgent; and this is a principle 
founded on such evident arguments, that we ought to have 
established it, even tho' it were not necessary to the ex- 
plication of any phsenomenon. 

Tib certain, that sympathy is not always limited to the 
present moment, but that we often feel by communication 
the pains and pleasures of others, which are not in being, and 
which we only anticipate by the force of imagination. For 
supposing I saw a person perfectly imknown to me, who, 
while asleep in the fields, was in danger of being trod under 
foot by horses, I shou'd immediately run to his assistance; 
and in this I shou'd be actuated by the same principle of 
sympathy, which makes me concerned for the present sorrows 
of a stranger. The bare mention of this is sufficient. Sym- 
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^^T\ pathy being nothing but a lively idea conyerted into an 
impression, 'tis evident, that, in considering the fhtnre pos- 



Of love and sible or probable condition of any person, we may enter into 

hatred. j^ ^^j^ ^ vivid a conception as to make it onr own concern; 

and by that means be sensible of pains and pleasures, which 

neither belong to ourselves, nor at the present instant have 

any real existence. 

But however we may look forward to the future in sym- 
pathizing with any person, the extending of our sympathy 
depends in a great measure upon our sense of his present 
condition. Tis a great effort of imagination, to form such 
lively ideas even of the present sentiments of others as to 
feel these very sentiments; but 'tis impossible we cou'd 
extend this sympathy to the future, witiiout being aided 
by some circumstance in the present, which strikes upon 
us in a lively manner. When tiie present misery of another 
has any strong influence upon me, the vivacity of the con- 
ception is not confin'd merely to its immediate object, but 
diffuses its influence over all the related ideas, and gives 
me a lively notion of all the circumstances of that person, 
whether past, present, or future; possible, probable or certain. 
By means of this lively notion I am interested in them ; 
take part with them ; and feel a sympathetic motion in my 
breast, conformable to whatever I imagine in his. If I di- 
minish the vivacity of the first conception, I diminish that 
of the related ideas; as pipes can convey no more water 
than what arises at the fountain. By tibds diminution I 
destroy the future prospect, which is necessary to interest 
me perfectly in the fortunes of another. I may feel the 
present impression, but carry my sympathy no fturther, and 
never transfuse the force of the first conception into my 
ideas of the related objects. If it be another's misery, which 
is presented in this feeble manner, I receive it by communi- 
cation, and am affected with all the passions related to it : 
But as I am not so much interested as to concern myself in 
his good fortune, as well as his bad, I never feel the ex- 
tensive sympathy, nor the passions related to it. 

Now in order to know what passions are related to these 
different kinds of sympathy, we must consider, that benevo- 
lence is an original pleasure arising from the pleasure of the 
person belov'd, and a pain proceeding from his pain : From 
which correspondence of impressions there arises a sub* 
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sequent desire of his pleasure, and aversion to his pain.^ In SECT, 
order, then, to make a passion ran parallel with benevolence, ^ 



'tis requisite we should feel these double impressions, corre- of the 
spondent to those of the person, whom we consider ; nor is mixtnre of 
any one of them alone sufficient for that purpose. When we lence, &c. 
sympathize only with one impression, and that a painful one, 
ihis sympathy is related to anger and to hatred, upon account 
of the uneasiness it conveys to us* But as the extensive or 
limited sympathy depends upon the force of the first sym- 
pathy ; it follows, that the passion of love or hatred depends 
upon the same principle. A strong impression, when com- 
municated, gives a double tendency of the passions ; which 
is related to benevolence and love by a similarity of di- 
rection; however painful the first impression might have 
been. A weaik impression, that is painful, is related to anger 
and hatred by the resemblance of sensations. Benevolence, 
therefore, arises from a great degree of misery, or any de- 
gree strongly sympathiz'd with : Hatred or contempt from 
a small degree, or one weakly sympathiz'd with ; which is the 
principle I intended to prove and explain. 

Nor have we only our reason to trust to for this principle, 
but also experience. A certain degree of poverty produces 
contempt ; but a degree beyond causes compassion and good- 
wilL We may under- value a peasant or servant ; but when 
the misery of a beggar appears very great, or is painted in 
very lively colours, we sympathize with him in his afflictions, 
and feel in our heart evident touches of pity and benevolence. 
The same object causes contrary passions according to its 
different degrees. The passions, therefore, must depend 
upon principles, that operate in such certain degrees, ac- 
cording to my hypothesis. The encrease of the sympathy 
has evidently the same effect as the encrease of the misery. 

A barren and desolate country always seems ugly and dis- 
agreeable, and commonly inspires us with contempt for the 
inhabitants. This deformity, however, proceeds in a great 
measure from a sympathy with the inhabitants, as has been 
already observed ; but it is only a weak one, and reaches no 
farther than the immediate sensation, which is disagreeable. 
The view of a city in ashes conveys benevolent sentiments ; 
because we there enter so deep into the interests of the 

[" Introd. Sect 42.— Ed.] 
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PART miserable inliabitaDts, as to wish for their prosperity, as well 
^, / -^ as feel their adversity. 

Of 1076 and But tho' the force of the impression generally produces pity 
^tttd. 3jj^ benevolence, 'tis certain, that being carry'd too &r it 
ceases to have that effect. This, perhaps, may be worth our 
notice. When the uneasiness is either small in itself, or re* 
mote from us, it engages not the imagination, nor is able 
to convey an equal concern for the foture and contingent 
good, as for the present and real eviL Upon its acquiring 
greater force, we become so interested in the concerns of the 
person, as to be sensible both of his good and bad fortune ; 
and fix)m that compleat sympathy there arises pity and bene- 
volence. But 'twill easily be imagined, that where the present 
evil strikes with more than ordinary force, it may entirely en- 
gage our attention, and prevent that double sympathy, above- 
mention'd. Thus we find, that tho' every one, but especially 
women, are apt to contract a kindness for criminals, who go 
to the scaffold, and readily imagine them to be uncommonly 
handsome and weU-shap'd ; yet one, who is present at the 
cruel execution of the rack, feels no such tender emotions ; 
but is in a manner overcome with horror, and has no leisure 
to temper this uneasy sensation by any opposite sympathy. 

But the instance, which makes the most clearly for my 
hypothesis, is that wherein by a change of the objects we 
separate the double sympathy even fix)m a midling degree of 
the passion ; in which case we find, that pity, instead of 
producing love and tenderness as usual, always gives rise to 
the contrary affection. When we observe a person in mis- 
fortunes, we are affected with pity and love : but the author 
of that misfortune becomes the object of our strongest hatred, 
and is the more detested in proportion to the degree of our 
compassion. Now for what reason shou'd the same passion 
of pity produce love to the person, who suffers the misfortune, 
and hatred to the person, who causes it ; unless it be because 
in the latter case the author bears a relation only to the 
misfortune ; whereas in considering the sufferer we carry our 
view on every side, and wish for his prosperity, as well as 
are sensible of his a£B[ictionP 

I shall just observe, before I leave the present subject, 
that this phsenomenon of the double sympathy, and its ten- 
dency to cause love, may contribute to the production of the 
kindness, which we naturally bear our relations and ac- 
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qnaintance* Custom and relation make ns enter deeply into sect. 
the sentiments of others ; and whatever fortune we suppose / ^' , 
to attend them, is rendered present to us by the imagination, of the 
and operates as if originally our own. We rejoice in their mixture of 
pleasures, and grieve for their sorrows, merely from the force ^^^ 
of sympathy. Nothing that concerns them is indifferent to 
us ; and as this correspondence of sentiments is the natural 
attendant of love, it readily produces that affection. 

Seot. X. — Of Respect and Contempt. 

There now remains only to explain the passions of respect 
and contempt, along with the cmiorovs affection, in order to 
understand all the passions which have any mixture of love 
or hatred. Let us begin with respect and contempt. 

In considering the qualities and circumstances of others, 
we may either regard them as they really are in themselves ; 
or may make a comparison betwixt them and our own quali- 
ties and circumstances ; or may join these two methods of 
consideration. The good qualities of others, from the first 
point of view, produce love ; fit>m the second, humility ; and 
from the third, respect ; which is a mixture of these two 
passions. Their bad qualities, after the same manner, cause 
either hatred, or pride, or contempt, according to the light 
in which we survey them. 

That there is a mixture of pride in contempt, and of 
humility in respect, is, I think, too evident, from their very 
feeling or appearance, to require any particular proof. That 
this mixture arises from a tacit comparison of the person 
contemn'd or respected with ourselves is no less evident. 
The same man may cause either respect, love, or contempt by 
his condition and talents, according as the person, who con- 
siders him, from his inferior becomes his equal or superior. 
In changing the point of view, tho' the object may remain 
the same, its proportion to ourselves entirely alters ; which 
is the cause of an alteration in the passions. These passions, 
therefore, arise from our observing the proportion ; that is, 
from a comparison. 

I have already observed, that the mind has a much stronger 
propensity to pride than to humility, and have endeavoured, 
from the principles of human nature, to assign a cause for 
this phsenomenon. Whether my reasoning be received or 
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PART not, the plisenomenon is undisputed, and appears in many 
instances. Among the rest, 'tis the reason why there is a 



Of love and much greater mixture of pride in contempt, than of humiUty 
hatjfod. in i-espect, and why we are more elevated with the view of 
one below us, than mortify'd with the presence of one above 
us. Contempt or scorn has so strong a tincture of pride, 
that there scarce is any other passion discemable : Whereas 
in esteem or respect, love makes a more considerable in- 
gredient than humility. The passion of vanity is so prompt, 
that it rouzes at the least call ; while humility requires a 
stronger impulse to make it exert itself. 

But here it may reasonably be askM, why this mixture 
takes place only in some cases, and appears not on every 
occasion. All those objects, which cause love, when plac'd 
on another person, are the causes of pride, when transfer'd 
to ourselves; and consequently ought to be causes of humility, 
as well as love, while they belong to others, and are only 
compar'd to those, which we ourselves possess. In like 
manner every quality, which, by being directly consider'd, 
produces hatred, ought always to give rise to pride by com- 
parison, and by a mixture of these passions of hatred and 
pride ought to excite contempt or scorn. The difficulty then 
is, why any objects ever cause pure love or hatred, and p«). 
duce not always the mixt passions of respect and contempt. 

I have suppos'd all along, that the passions of love and 
pride, and those of humility and hatred are similar in their 
sensations, and that the two former are always agreeable^ 
and the two latter painfuL But tho' this be universally true, 
'tis observable, that the two agreeable, as well as the two 
painfdl passions, have some differences, and even contrarie- 
ties, which distinguish them. Nothing invigorates and 
exalts the mind equally with pride and vanity ; tho' at the 
same time love or tenderness is rather found to weaken and. 
infeeble it. The same difference is observable betwixt the 
uneasy passions. Anger and hatred bestow a new force on 
all our thoughts and a<3tions ; while humility and shame de- 
ject and discourage us. Of these qualities of the passions, 
'twill be necessary to form a distinct idea. Let us remember, 
that pride and hatred invigorate the soul; and love and 
humility infeeble it. 

From this it follows, that tho' the conformity betwixt love 
and hatred in the agreeableness of their sensation makes 
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them always be excited by the same objects, yet this other SECT, 
contrariety is the reason, why they are excited in very dif- ^ 



ferent degrees. Genins and learning are pleasimt and ofieopect 
mcigmficent objects, and by both these circumstances are J^*f"" 
adapted to pride and yaniiy ; but have a relation to love by 
their pleasure only. Ignorance and simplicity are disagree- 
ahle and mecuny which in the same manner gives them a donble 
connexion with humanity, and a single one with hatred. 
We may, therefore, consider it as certain, that tho' the same 
object always produces love and pride, humility and hatred, 
according to its different situations, yet it seldom produces 
either the two former or the two latter passions in the same 
proportion. 

TDis here we must seek for a solution of the difficulty above- 
mention'd, why any object ever excites pure love or hatred, 
and does not always produce respect or contempt, by a mix- 
ture of humility or pride. No quality in another gives rise 
to humility by comparison, unless it wou'd have produced 
pride by being plac'd in ourselves 5 and vice versa no object 
excites pride by comparison, unless it wou'd have produced 
humility by the direct survey. This is evident, objects 
always produce by comparison a sensation directly contrary 
to their original one. Suppose, therefore, an object to be 
presented, which is peculiarly fitted to produce love, but im- 
perfectly to excite pride ; this object, belonging to another, 
giyes rise directly to a great degree of love, but to a small 
one of humility by comparison and consequently that latter 
passion is scarce felt in the compound, nor is able to convert 
the love into respect. This is the case with good nature, 
good humour, &cility, generosity, beauty, and many other 
qualities. These have a peculiar aptitude to produce love in 
others ; but not so great a tendency to excite pride in our- 
selves : For which reason the view of them, as belonging to 
another person, produces pure love, with but a small mixture 
of humility and respect. 'Tis easy to extend the same 
reasoning to the opposite passions. 

Before we leaye this subject, it may not be amiss to account 
for a pretty curious phsenomenon, viz. why we commonly keep 
at a distance such as we contemn, and allow not our inferiors 
to approach too near even in place and situation. It has 
already been observed, that almost every kind of idea is at- 
tended with some emotion, even the ideas of number and 
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FART extension, much more those of such objects as are esteem'd 
^ ^ . of consequence in life, and fix our attention. 'Tis not with 
Of love and entire indifference we can survey either a rich man or a poor 
hatred. one, but must feel some faint touches, at least, of respect in 
the former case, and of contempt in the latter. These two 
passions are contrary to each other ; but in order to make 
this contrariety be felt, the objects must be some way related ; 
otherwise the affections are totally separate and distinct, and 
never encounter. The relation takes place wherever the per- 
sons become contiguous ; which is a general reason why we are 
uneasy at seeing such disproportioned objects, as a rich man 
and a poor one, a nobleman and a porter, in that situation. 

This uneasiness, which is common to every spectator, must 
be more sensible to the superior ; and that because the near 
approach of the inferior is regarded as a piece of ill-breeding, 
and shews that he is not sensible of the disproportion, and is 
no way affected by it. A sense of superiority in another 
breeds in all men an inclination to keep themselves at a dis- 
tance from him, and determines them to redouble the marks 
of respect and reverence, when they are obliged to approach 
him ; and where they do not observe that conduct, 'tis a proof 
they are not sensible of his superiority. From hence too it 
proceeds, that any great difference in the degrees of any 
quality is call'd a distcmce by a common metaphor, which, 
however trivial it may appear, is founded on natmral prin- 
ciples of the imagination. A great difference inclines us to 
produce a distance. The ideas of distance and difference are, 
therefore, connected together. Connected ideas are readily 
taken for each other; and this is in general the source of the 
metaphor, as we shall have occasion to observe afterwards. 

Seot. XI. — Of the Amorous Passion, or Love hetmost the Sexes. 

Of all the compound passions, which proceed from a mix- 
ture of love and hatred with other affections, no one better 
deserves our attention, than that love, which arises betwixt 
the sexes, as well on account of its force and violence, as 
those curious principles of philosophy, for which it affords us 
an uncontestable argument. 'Tis plain, that this affection, 
in its most natural state, is derived from the conjunction of 
three different impressions or passions, m?. The pleasing sensa- 
tion arising frt)m beauty; the bodily appetite for generation ; 
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and a generous kindness or good- will. The origin of kind- SECT, 
ness from beantj may be explained from the foregoing reason- ^ ^^ 



ing. The question is how the bodilj appetite is excited by it. of the 

The appetite of generation, when confined to a certain amorous 
degree, is evidently of the pleasant kind, and has a strong ^'^°' 
connexion with all the agreeable emotions. Joy, mirth, 
vanity, and kindness are all incentives to this desire ; as well 
as mnsic, dancing, wine, and good cheer. On the other 
hand, sorrow, melajicholy, poverty, humility are destructive 
of it. Prom this quality 'tis easily conceived why it shou'd 
be connected with the sense of beauty. 

But there is another principle that contributes to the same 
effect. I have observed that the parallel direction of the 
desires is a real relation, and no less than a resemblance in 
their sensation, produces a connexion among them. That 
we may folly comprehend the extent of this relation, we 
must consider, that any principal desire may be attended 
with subordinate ones, which are connected with it, and to 
which if other desires are parallel, they are by that means 
related to the principal one. Thus hunger may oft be con- 
sidered as the primary inclination of the soul, and the desire 
of approaching the meat as the secondary one ; since 'tis 
absolutely necessary to the satisfying that appetite. If an 
object, therefore, by any separate qualities, inclines us to ap- 
proach the meat, it naturally encreases our appetite ; as on 
the contrary, whatever inclines us to set our victuals at a 
distance, is contradictory to hunger, and diminishes our 
inclination to them. Now 'tis plain that beauty has the first 
effect, and deformity the second : Which is the reason why 
the former gives us a keener appetite for our victuals, and 
the latter is su£Scient to disgust us at the most savoury dish, 
that cookery has invented. All this is easily applicable to 
the appetite for generation. 

From these two relations, viz. resemblance and a parallel 
desire, there arises such a connexion betwixt the sense of 
beauty, the bodily appetite, and benevolence, that they be- 
come in a manner inseparable : And we find from experience, 
that 'tis indifferent which of them advances first ; since any 
of them is almost sure to be attended with the related 
affections. One, who is inflam'd with lust, feels at least a 
momentary kindness towards the object of it, and at the 
same time fancies her more beautiful than ordinary ; as there 
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PART are many, who begin with kindness and esteem for the wit 
^ and merit of the person, and advance from that to the other 



Of love and passions. But the most common species of love is that 
hatared. which first arises from beauty, and afterwards diffuses itself 
into kindness and into the bodily appetite. Kindness or 
esteem, and the appetite to generation, are too remote to 
unite easily together. The one is, perhaps, the most refin'd 
passion of the soul ; the other the most gross and vulgar. 
The love of beauty is plac'd in a just medium betwixt them, 
and partakes of both their natures : From whence it pro- 
ceeds, that 'tis so singularly fitted to produce both. 

This account of love is not peculiar to my system, but is 
unavoidable on any hypothesis. The three affections, which 
compose this passion, are evidently distinct, and has each of 
them its distinct object. 'Tis certain, therefore, that 'tis 
only by their relation they produce each other. But the re- 
lation of passions is not alone sufficient. ^Tis likewise neces- 
sary, there shou'd be a relation of ideas. The beauty of 
one person never inspires us with love for another. This 
then is a sensible proof of the double relation of impressions 
and ideas. From one instance so evident as this we may 
form a judgment of the rest. 

This may also serve in another view to illustrate what I 
have insisted on concerning the origin of pride and humility, 
love and hatred. I have observ'd, that tho' self be the ob- 
ject of the first set of passions, and some other person of the 
second, yet these objects cannot alone be the causes of the 
passions ; as having each of them a relation to two contrary 
affections, which must from the very first moment destroy 
each other. Here then is the situation of the mind, as I 
have already describ'd it. It has certain organs naturally 
fitted to produce a passion ; that passion, when produc'd, 
naturally turns the view to a certain object. But this not 
being sufficient to produce the passion, there is requir -d some 
other emotion, which by a double relation of impressions and 
ideas^ may set these principles in action, and bestow on them 
their first impulse. This situation is still more remarkable 
with regard to the appetite of generation. Sex is not only the 
object, but also the cause of the appetite. We not only turn 
oar view to it, when actuated by that appetite^ ; but the re- 
flecting on it suffices to excite the appetite. But as this 

[» Introd, Sect. 33.— Ed.] 
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cause loses its force by too great firequency, *tis necessary it sect. 
shon'd be qnicken'd by some new impulse ; and that impulse ^ 



we find to arise from the hecmty of the person ; that is, &om Of the 
a double relation of impressions and ideas. Since this double a'^ofo^ 
relation is necessary where an affection has both a distinct ^ 
cause, and object, how much more so, where it has only a 
distinct object, without* any determinate cause 9 

Seot. Xn. — Of the Love and Hatred of Anvmah. 

But to pass from the passions of love and hatred, and 
from their mixtures and compositions, as they appear in 
man, to the same affections, as they display themselves in 
brutes ; we may observe, not only that love and hatred are 
common to the whole sensitive creation, but likewise that 
their causes, as above-explain'd, are of so simple a nature, 
that they may easily be suppos'd to operate on mere animals. 
There is no force of reflection or penetration required. 
Every thing is conducted by springs and principles, which 
are not peculiar to man, or any one species of animals. The 
conclusion from this is obvious in &,vour of the foregoing 
system. 

Love in animals has not for its only object a>nima.lfl of 
the same species, but extends itself farther, and compre- 
hends almost every sensible and thinking being. A dog 
naturally loves a man above his own species, and very com- 
monly meets with a return of affection. 

As animals are but little susceptible either of the pleasures 
or pains of the imagination, they can judge of objects only 
by the sensible good or evil, which they produce, and fix>m 
that must regulate their affections towards them. Accord- 
ingly we find, that by benefits or injuries we produce their 
love or hatred; and that by feeding and cherishing any 
animal, we quickly acquire his affections; as by beating and 
abusing him we never &il to draw on us his enmity and ill- 
wilL 

Love in beasts is not caus'd so much by relation, as in 
our species ; and that because their thoughts are not so 
active as to trace relations, except in very obvious instances. 
Yet 'tis easy to remark, that on some occasions it has a con- 
siderable influence upon them. Thus acquaintance, which 
has the same effect as relation, always produces love in 
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PART animals either to men or to eacli other. For the same 

^ ^ . reason any likeness among them is the sbnrce of affection. 

Of love and An OX confin'd to a park with horses, will natorally join 

hatred. their companj, if I may so speak, bnt always leaves it to 

enjoy that of his own species, where he has the choice of 

both. 

The affection of parents to their yonng proceeds from a 
pecnliar instinct in animals, as well as in onr species. 

Tis evident, that sympathy^ or the communication of 
passions, takes place among animals, no less than among 
men. Fear, anger, conrage and other affections are fre- 
quently communicated from one animal to another, without 
their knowledge of that cause, which produced the original 
passion. Grief likewise is receiy'd by sympathy; and pro- 
duces almost all the same consequences, and excites the 
same emotions as in our species. The bowlings and lamen- 
tations of a dog produce a sensible concern in his fellows. 
And 'tis remarkable, that tho' almost all animals use in play 
the same member, and nearly the same action as in fighting; 
a lion, a tyger, a cat their paws ; an ox his horns ; a dog 
his teeth ; a horse his heels : Yet they most carefdlly avoid 
harming their companion, even tho' they have nothing to 
fear from his resentment ; which is an evident proof of the 
sense brutes have of each other's pain and pleasure. 

Every one has observ'd how much more dogs are ani- 
mated when they hunt in a pack, than when they pursue 
their game apart; and 'tis evident this can proceed from 
nothing but from sympathy. 'Tis also well known to 
hunters, that this effect follows in a greater degree, and 
even in too great a degree, where two packs, that are 
strangers to each other, are join'd together. We might, 
perhaps, be at a loss to explain this phsenomenon, if we had 
not experience of a similar in ourselves. 

Envy and malice are passions very remarkable in animals. 
They are perhaps more common than pity ; as requiring less 
effort of thought and imagination. 
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PAET m. 

OF THE WILL AND DIBBOT PASSIONS. 

Sect. L — Of Liheriy cmd Necesdty, 

Wb come now to explain the direct passions, or the im* sect. 
pressions, which arise immediately from good or evil, from ^ 
pain or pleasure. Of this kind are, deeire and a/vernon, grief of liberty 
and joy, hope and fear, and neces- 

Of all the immediate effects of pain and pleasure, there is ^^^* 
none more remarkable than the will; and tho\ properly 
speaking, it be not comprehended among the paasi^n^, y^a^ 
the full understanding of its nature and properties, is neces- 
sary to the explanation of them, we shall here make it the 
subject of our enquiry. I desire it may be observ'd, that by 
the toUl, I mean nothing but ihs internal impression we feel 
and are conscious of when we hnowingly give rise to any 
new motion of owr body. Or new perception of our mind. This 
impression, like the preceding ones of pride and humility, 
love and hatred, 'tis impossible to define, and needless to 
describe any farther ; for which reason we shall cut off all 
those definitions and distinctions, with which philosophers 
are wont to perplex rather than clear up this question ; and 
entering at first upon the subject, shall examine that long 
disputed question concerning liberty and necessity*, which 
occurs so naturally in treating of the wilL 

Tis universally acknowledg'd, that the operations of ex- 
ternal bodies are necessaiy, and that in the communication 
of their motion, in their attraction, and mutual cohesion, 
there are not the least traces of indifference or liberty. 
Every object is determin'd by an absolute teAe to a certain 
degree and direction of its motion, and can no more depart 
from that precise line, in which it moves, than it can convert 
itself into an angel, or spirit, or any superior substance. 
The actions, therefore, of matter are to be regarded as 
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PART instances of necessary actions ; and whatever is in this re- 
■^' spect on the same footing with matter, must be acknow- 



Of the wiu ledg'd to be necessary. That^we may know whether this be 

passionT *^® ^^^® ^^''^ *^® actions of the mind, we shall begin with 
examining matter, and considering on what the ideas of a 
necessity in its operations are founded, and why we conclude 
one body or action to be the infallible cause of another. 

It has been observ'd already, that in no single instance 
the ultimate connexion of any objects is discoverable, either 
by our senses or reason, and that we can never penetrate so 
fkr into the essence and construction of bodies, as to perceive 
the principle, on which their mutual influence depends. 'Tis 
their constant union alone, with which we ture acquainted ; 
and 'tis &om the constant union the necessity arises. If 
objects had not an uniform and regular conjunction with 
each other, we shou'd never arrive at any idea of cause 
and effect ; and even after all, the necessity, which enters 
into that idea, is nothing but a determination of the mind to 
pass from one object to its usual attendant, and infer the 
existence of one from that of the other. Here then are 
two particulars, which we are to consider as essential to 
necessity, viz. the constant vmon and the inference of the 
mind; and wherever we discover these we must acknowledge 
a necessity. As the actions of matter have no necessity, but 
what is deriv'd from these circumstaiices, aaid it is not by 
any insight into the essence of bodies we discover their con- 
nexion, the absence of this insight, while the union and 
inference remain, will never, in any case, remove the ne- 
cessity. 'Tis the observation of the union, which produces 
the inference ; for which reason it might be thought suf- 
ficient, if we prove a constant union in the actions of the 
mind, in order to establish the inference, along with the 
necessity of these actions. But that I may bestow a greater 
force on my reasoning, I shall examine these particulars 
apart, and shall first prove from experience, that our actions 
have a constant union with our motives, tempers, and 
circumstances, before I consider the inferences we draw 
fr^m it. 

To this end a very slight and general view of the common 
course of human affairs will be sufficient. There is no lights 
in which we can take them, that does not confirm this 
principle. Whether we consider mankind according to the 
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difference of sexes, ages, gOTemments, conditions, or methods SECT, 
of education; the same uniformity and regular operation . ^' 
of natural principles are discernible. Like causes still pro- of liberty 
duce like effects; in the same manner as in the mutual apdnecee- 
action of the elements and powers of nature. 

There are different trees, which regularly produce fruit, 
whose relish is different from each other; and this regu- 
larity will be admitted as an instance of necessity and causes 
in external bodies. But are the products of Ghidenne and of 
Champagne more regularly different than the sentiments, 
actions, and passions of the two sexes, of which the one 
are distinguish'd by their force and maturiiy, the other by 
their delicacy and softness 9 

Are the changes of our body from infancy to old age more 
regular and certain than those of our mind and conduct? 
And wou'd a man be more ridiculous, who wou'd expect that 
an infant of four years old will raise a weight of three 
hundred pound, than one, who frx)m a person of the same 
age, wou'd look for a philosophical reasoning, or a prudent 
and well-concerted action 9 

We must certainly allow, that the cohesion of the parts of 
matter arises from natural and necessary principles, what- 
ever difficulty we may find in explaining them : Ajid for a 
like reason we must aUow, that human society is foimded on 
like principles ; and our reason in the latter case, is better 
than even that in the former ; because we not only observe, 
that men always seek society, but can also explain the 
principles, on which this universal propensity is founded. 
For is it more certain, that two flat pieces of marble will 
unite together, than that two young savages of different 
sexes will copulate 9 Do the children arise from this copu- 
lation more uniformly, than does the parents' care for their 
safety and preservation? And after they have arriv'd at 
years of discretion by the care of their parents, are the in- 
conveniencies attending their separation more certain than 
their foresight of these inconveniencies, and their care of 
avoiding them by a close union and confederacy 9 

The skin, pores, muscles, and nerves of a day-labourer are 
different from those of a man of quality : So are his senti- 
ments, actions and manners. The different stations of Ufe 
influence the whole febric, external and internal ; and these 
different stations arise necessarily, because uniformly, from 
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PART the necessary and nniform principles of human natore. 

. _^' ^ Men cannot live without society, and cannot be associated 

Of the will without government. Government makes a distinction of 

and direct property, and establishes the dififerent ranks of Aien, This 

P--- ?rXces industry, traffic, manufactui^s, law-suits, war, 

leagues, alliances, voyages, travels, cities, fleets, ports, and 

all those other actions and objects, which cause such a 

diversity, and at the same time maintain such an uniformity 

in human life. 

Shou'd a traveller, returning from a far country, tell us, 
that he had seen a climate in the fiftieth degree of northern 
latitude, where all the fruits ripen and come to perfection in 
the winter, and decay in the summer, after the same manner 
as in England they are produced and decay in the contrary 
seasons, he wou'd find few so credulous as to believe him. I 
am apt to think a traveller wou'd meet with as little credit, 
who shou'd inform us of people exactly of the same character 
with those in Plato^s republic on the one hand, or those in 
Eobbes^s Leviathcm on the other. There is a general course 
of nature in human actions, as well as in the operations 
of the sun and the climate. There are also characters 
peculiar to different nations and particular persons, as weU 
as common to mankind. The knowledge of these characters 
is founded on the observation of an uniformity in the 
actions, that flow from them ; and this uniformity forms the 
very essence of necessity. 

I can imagine only one way of eluding this argument, 
which is by denying that uniformity of human actions, on 
which it is founded. As long as actions have a constant 
union and connexion with the situation and temper of the 
agent, however we may in words refuse to acknowledge the 
necessity, we really allow the thing. Now some may, 
perhaps, find a pretext to deny this regular union and com- 
nexion. For what is more capricious than human actions 9 
What more inconstant than the desires of man? And 
what creature departs more widely, not only from right 
reason, but from his own character and disposition? An 
hour, a moment is sufficient to make him change from one 
extreme to another, and overturn what cost the greatest 
pain and labour to establish. Necessity is regular and 
certain. Human conduct is irregular and uncertain. The 
one, therefore, proceeds not from the other. 
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To this I reply, that in judging of the actions of men we SECT, 
must proceed upon the same maxims, as when we reason ^ 



concerning external objects. When any phsenomena are Ofiiberty 
constantly and inyariably conjoined together, they acquire gjty. 
such a connexion in the imagination, that it passes from 
one to the other, without any doubt or hesitation. But 
below this there are many inferior degrees of eyidence and 
probability, nor does one single contrariety of experiment 
entirely destroy all our reasoning. The mind ballances the 
contrary experiments, and deducting the inferior frx)m the 
superior, proceeds with that degree of assurance or evidence, 
which remains. Even when these contrary experiments are 
entirely equal, we remove not the notion of causes and 
necessity ; but supposing that the usual contrariety proceeds 
from the operation of contrary and conceal'd causes, we 
conclude, that the chance or indifference lies only in our 
judgment on account of our imperfect knowledge, not in the 
things themselves, which are in every case equally necessary, 
tho' to appearance not equally constant or certain.^ No 
union can be more constant and certain, than that of some 
actions with some motives and characters ; and if in other 
cases the union is uncertain, 'tis no more than what happens 
in the operations of body, nor can w6 conclude any thing 
fr^m the one irregularity, which will not follow equally frt)m 
the other. 

'Tis commonly allowed that mad-men have no liberty. 
But were we to judge by their actions, these have less 
regularity and constancy than the actions of wise-men, and 
consequently are farther removed ftx)m necessity. Our way 
of thinking in this particular is, therefore, absolutely in- 
consistent; but is a natural consequence of these confus'd 
ideas and undefin'd terms, which we so commonly make 
use of in our reasonings, especially on the present subject 

We must now shew, that as the vmon betwixt motives 
and actions has the same constancy, as that in any natural 
operations, so its influence on the understanding is also the 
same, in deterwmmg us to infer the existence of one fix>m 
that of another. If this shall appear, there is no known 
circumstance, that enters into the connexion and production 
of the actions of matter, that is not to be found in all the 
operations of the mind ; and consequently we cannot, without 

[■ IntnxL Sect 66 ; cf. also Introd. to Vol. I. Sect 6, 836.— Ed.] 
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PART a manifest absnrdiiy, attribute necessiiy to the one, and 
., ,-> refuse it to the other. 

Of the will There is no philosopher, whose judgment is so riveted to 
and direct this fantastical system of Uberty, as not to acknowledge the 
force of moral evidence, and both in speculation and practice 
proceed upon it, as upon a reasonable foundation. Now 
moral evidence is nothing but a conclusion concerning the 
actions of men, deriv'd from the consideration of their 
motives, temper and situation. Thus when we see certain 
characters or figures describe upon paper, we infer that the 
I>erson, who produced them, wou'd a£Srm such facts, the 
death of CcBea/r, the success of AugiAstus, the cruelty of Nero ; 
and remembering many other concurrent testimonies we 
conclude, that those facts were once really existent, and 
that so many men, without any interest, wou*d never con- 
spire to deceive us; especially since they must, in the 
attempt, expose themselves to the derision of all their con- 
temporaries, when these &cts were asserted to be recent and 
universally known. The same kind of reasoning runs thro' 
politics, war, commerce, oeconomy, and indeed mixes itself 
so entirely in human life, that 'tis impossible to act or 
subsist a moment without having recourse to it. A prince, 
who imposes a tax upon his subjects, expects their com- 
pliance. A general, who conducts an army, makes account 
of a certain degree of courage. A merchant looks for 
fidelity and skill in his fiix^r or super-cargo. A man, who 
gives orders for his dinner, doubts not of the obedience of 
his servants. In short, as nothing more nearly interests us 
than our own actions and those of others, the greatest part 
of our reasonings is employ'd in judgments concerning them. 
Now I assert, that whoever reasons after this manner, does 
ipso facto believe the actions of the will to arise fi^m 
necessity, and that he knows not what he means, when 
he denies it. 

All those objects, of which we call the one coAJise and the 
other effect, considered in themselves, are as distinct and 
separate from each other, as any two things in nature, nor 
can we ever, by the most accurate survey of them, infer 
the existence of the one from that of the other. 'Tis only 
from experience and the observation of their constant union, 
that we are able to form this inference; and even after 
all, the inference is nothing but the effects of custom on 
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the imagination. We must not here be content witii SECT. 
Baying, l^at the idea of cause and effect arises from objects v. 



constantly nnited ; but must aflBrm, that 'tis the very Of liberty 
same with the idea of these objects, and that the neeessary ^ '^«<*"- 
cowneoDum is not discoyer'd by a conclusion of the under- 
standing, but is merely a perception of the mind* Wherever, 
therefore, we observe the same union, and wherever the 
union operates in the same manner upon the belief and 
opinion, we have the idea of causes and necessity, tho' 
perhaps we may avoid those expressions. Motion in one 
body in all past instances, that have fallen under our ob- 
servation, is foUow'd upon impulse by motion in another. 
'Tis impossible for the mind to penetrate fiEurther. From 
this constant union it forms the idea of cause and effect, 
and by its influence feels the necessity. As there is the 
same constancy, and the same influence in what we call 
moral evidence, I ask no more. What remains can only be 
a dispute of words. 

And indeed, when we consider how aptiy natural and 
moral evidence cement together, and form only one chain 
of argument betwixt them, we shall make no scruple to 
aUow, that they are of the same nature, and deriv'd from 
the same principles. A prisoner, who has neither money 
nor interest, discovers the impossibility of his escape, as well 
fix)m the obstinacy of the gaoler, as from the walls and bars 
with which he is surrounded; and in all attempts for his 
freedom chuses rather to work upon the stone and iron 
of the one, than upon the inflexible nature of the other. 
The same prisoner, when conducted to the scaffold, fore- 
sees his death as certainly from the constancy and fidelity 
of his guards as from the operation of the ax or wheeL 
His mind runs along a certain train of ideas : The refusal 
of the soldiers to consent to his escape, the action of the 
executioner ; the separation of the head and body ; bleeding, 
convulsive motions, and death. Here is a connected chain 
of natural causes and volimtary actions; but the mind 
feels no difference betwixt them in passing from one link to 
another; nor is less certain of the future event than if it 
were connected with the present impressions of the memory 
and senses by a train of causes cemented together by what 
we are pleas'd to call a physical necessily. The same ex- 
perienc'd union has the same effect on the mind, whether 
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PABT the united objects be motives, yolitions and actions; or 
figure and motion. ' We may change the names of things ; 



OfthewiU but their nature and their operation on the understanding 
and diwct never changre. 

passions* _. ° , , 

I dare be positive no one will ever endeavour to refute 
these reasonings otherwise than bj altering mj definitions, 
and assigning a different meaning to the terms of cwuse, and 
effect, and necessity , and liberty, and cha/nce. According to 
my definitions, necessity makes an essential part of causa- 
tion; and consequentiy liberty, by removing necessity, re- 
moves also causes, and is the very same thing with chance. 
As chance is commonly thought to imply a contradiction, 
and is at least directiy contrary to experience, there are 
always the same arguments against libcoiy or free-wilL K 
any one alters the definitions, I cannot pretend to argue 
with him, 'till I know the meaning he assigns to these 
terms* 

Sect. IL — The same Svhject contiwu^d* 

I believe we may assign the three following reasons for 
the prevalence of the doctrine of liberty, however absurd it 
may be in one sense, and unintelligible in any other. First, 
After we have performed any action ; tho* we confess we 
were influenc'd by particular views and motives ; 'tis diffi- 
cult for us to perswade ourselves we were govem'd by 
necessity, and that 'twas utterly impossible for us to have 
acted otherwise; the idea of necessity seeming to imply 
something of force, and violence, and constraint, of which 
we are not sensible. Few are capable of distinguishing 
betwixt the liberty of spontaneity^ as it is call'd in the 
schools, and the liberty of indifference ; betwixt that which 
is oppos'd to violence, and that which means a negation of 
necessity and causes. The first is even the most common 
sense of the word ; and as 'tis only that species of liberty, 
which it concerns us to preserve, our thoughts have been 
principally tum'd towards it, and have almost universally 
confounded it with the other. 

Secondly, There is a false sensation or experience even of 
the Uberty of mdi£Ference ; which is regarded a« an axgu- 
ment for its real existence. The necessity of any action, 
whether of matter or of the mind, is not properly a quality 
in the agent, but in any thinking or intelligent being, who 
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may consider tlie action, and consists in tlie determination sect. 
of his thought to infer its existence from some preceding s, ^' 



objects : * As liberty or chance, on the other hand, is nothing Thfl same 
bnt the want of that determination, and a certain loose- "Object 
ness, which we feel m passing or not passmg from the idea 
of one to that of the other. Now we may observe, that tho* 
in reflecting on human actions we seldom feel such a 
looseness or indifl^erence, yet it very commonly happens, 
that in performing the actions themselves we are sensible of 
something like it : Ajid as all related or resembling objects 
are readily taken for each other, this has been employ'd as a 
demonstrative or even an intuitive proof of human liberty. 
We feel that our actions are subject to our will on most 
occasions, and imagine we feel that the will itself is subject 
to nothing ; because when by a denial of it we are provoked 
to try, we feel that it moves easily every way, and produces 
an image of itself even on that side, on which it did not 
settie. This image or faint motion, we perswade ourselves, 
cou'd have been compleated into the thing itself ; because, 
shou'd that be deny'd, we find, upon a second trial, that it 
can. But these efforts are all in vain ; and whatever capri- 
cious and irregular actions we may perform ; as the desire 
of showing our liberty is the sole motive of our actions 5 we 
can never free ourselves from the bonds of necessity. We 
may imagine we feel a liberty within ourselves ; but a spec- 
tator can commonly infer our actions from our motives and 
character; and even where he cannot, he concludes in 
general, that he might, were he perfectly acquainted with 
overy circumstance of our situation and temper, and the 
most secret springs of our complexion and disposition. Now 
this is the very essence of necessity, according to the fore- 
going doctrine. 

A third reason why the doctrine of liberty has generally 
been better received in the world, than its antagonist, pro- 
ceeds from religion^ which has been very unnecessarily in- 
lorested in this question. There is no method of reasoning 
more common, and yet none nore blameable, than in 
philosophical debates to endeavour to refute any hypothesis 
by a pretext of its dangerous consequences to religion and 
mondity. When any opinion leads us into absurdities, 'tis 
certainly false; but 'tis not certain an opinion is fiblse^ 

[» Introd. Sect 66.— Ed.] 
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PART because 'tis of dangeroiis consequence. Such topics, there- 
^^ fore, ouglit entirely to be forebom, as serving nothing to the 



Of the will discovery of truth, but only to make the person of an anta- 
and direct gonist odious. This I observe in general, without pretending 
^^^*"^'^* to draw any advantage from it, I submit myself frankly to 
an examination of this kind, and dare venture to affirm, that 
the doctrine of necessity, according to my explication of it, 
is not only innocent, but even advantageous to religion and 
morality. 

I define necessity two ways, conformable to the two defini- 
tions of cavsBy of which it makes an essential part. I place 
it either in the constant union and conjunction of like 
objects, or in the inference of the mind from the one to the 
other. Now necessity, in both these senses, has universally, 
tho' tacitely, in the schools, in the pulpit, and in common 
life, been allowed to belong to the will of man, and no one 
has ever pretended to deny, that we can draw inferences 
concerning human actions, and that those inferences are 
founded on the experienc'd union of like actions with like 
motives and circumstances. The only particular in which 
any one can differ fr*om me, is either, that perhaps he will 
refrise to call this necessity. But as long as the meaning is 
understood, I hope the word can do no harm. Or that he 
will maintain there is something else in the operations of 
matter. Now whether it be so or not is of no consequence 
to religion, whatever it may be to natural philosophy. I 
may be mistaken in asserting, that we have no idea of any 
other connexion in the actions of body, and shall be glad to 
be farther instructed on that head : But sure I am, I ascribe 
nothing to the actions of the mind, but what must readily 
be allow'd of. Let no one, therefore, put an invidious con- 
struction on my words, by saying simply, that I assert the 
necessity of human actions, and place them on the same 
footing with the operations of senseless matter. I do not 
ascribe to the will that unintelligible necessity, which is 
suppos'd to lie in matter. But I ascribe to matter, that 
intelligible quality, call it necessity or not, which the most 
rigorous orthodoxy does or must allow to belong to the will. 
I change, therefore, nothing in the receiv'd systems, with 
regard to the will, but only with regard to material objects. 
Nay I shall go farther, and assert, that this kind of neces- 
sity is so essential to religion and morality, that without 
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it. there most ensue an absolute subversion of both, and that sect. 
every other supposition is entirely destructive to all laws ^ ^ 



both ddvine and hvman. Tis indeed certain, that as all The same 
human laws are founded on rewards and punishments, 'tis object 
supposed as a fundamental principle, that these motives have ^" 
an influence on the mind, and both produce the good and 
prevent the evil actions. We may give to this influence 
what name we please ; but as 'tis usually conjoin'd with the 
action, common sense requires it shou'd be esteem'd a cause, 
and be look'd upon as an instance of that necessiiy, which 1 
wou'd establish. 

This reasoning is equally solid, when apply'd to divine 
laws, so far as the deity is considered as a legislator, and is 
suppos'd to inflict punishment and bestow rewards with a 
design to produce obedience. But I also maintain, that 
even where he acts not in his magisterial capacity, but is 
regarded as the avenger of crimes merely on account of their 
edioTisness and deformity, not only 'tis impossible, without 
the necessary connexion of cause and effect in human 
actions, that punishments cou'd be inflicted compatible with 
justice and moral equity ; but also that it cou'd ever enter 
into the tlioughts of any reasonable being to inflict them. 
The constant and universal object of hatred or anger is a 
person or creature endowed with thought and consciousness ; 
and when any criminal or injurious actions excite that 
passion, 'tis ocJy by tiieir relation to the person or connexion 
with him. But according to the doctrine of liberty or 
ehanoe, this connexion ia reduc'd to nothing, nor are men 
more accountable for those actions, which are designed and 
premeditated, than for such as are the most casual and acci- 
dental. Actions are by their very nature temporary and 
perishing ; and where Lj proceed not irom soSTuse in 
the characters and disposition of the person, who performed 
them, they infix not themselves upon him, and can neither 
redound to his honour, if good, nor infamy, if eviL The 
action itself may be blameable ; it may be contraiy to all 
the rules of morality and religion : But the person is not 
responsible for it ; and as it proceeded &om nothing in him, 
that is durable or constant, and leaves nothing of that 
nature behind it, 'tis impossible he can, upon its account, 
become the object of punishment or vengeance. According 
to the hypothesis of liberty, therefore, a man is as pure and 
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PART untainted, after liaving committed the most horrid crimes, 
^^ ^ as at the first moment of his birth, nor is his character any 



Of the will way concerned in his actions; since they are not derived 

and direct from it, and the wickedness of the one can never be ns'd as 

*^°*' a proof of the depravity of the other, 'Tis only npon the 

principles of necessity, that a person acquires any merit or 

demerit from his actions, however the common opinion may 

incline to the contrary. 

But so inconsistent are men with themselves, that tho' 
they often assert, that necessity utterly destroys all merit 
and demerit either towards mankind or superior powers, yet 
they continue still to reason upon these very principles of 
necessity in all their judgments concerning this matter* 
Men are not blam'd for such evil actions as they perform 
ignorantly and casually, whatever may be their consequences* 
Why P but because the cause of these actions are only mo- 
mentary, and terminate in them alone. Men are less blam'd 
for such evil actions as they perform hastily and unpreme- 
ditatedly, than for such as proceed from thought and deliber- 
ation. For what reason? but because a hasty temper, tho' 
a constant cause in the mind, operates only by intervals, 
and infects not the whole character. Again, repentance 
wipes off every crime, especially if attended with an evident 
reformation of life and manners. How is this to be ac« 
counted for, but by asserting that actions render a person 
criminal, merely as they are proofs of criminal passions or 
principles in the mind ; and when by any alteration of these 
principles they cease to be just proofs, they likewise cease to 
be criminal? But according to the doctrine of liberty or 
chance they never were just proofs, and consequently never 
were criminal. 

Here then I turn to my adversary, and desire him to free 
his own system from these odious consequences before he 
charge them upon others. Or if he rather chuses, that thiii 
question should be decided by fair arguments before philo- 
sophers, than by declamations before the people, let him 
return io what I have advanced to prove that liberty and 
chance are synonimous ; and concerning the nature of moral 
evidence and the regularity of human actions. Upon a re- 
view of these reasonings, I cannot doubt of an entire victory ; 
and therefore having prov'd, that all actions of the will have 
particular causes, I proceed to explain what these causes 
are, and how they operate. 
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Sect. HI. — Of the Influencing Motives of the Will* 

Notliing is more usual in pliilosoplij, and even in common SECT. 
life, than to talk of the combat of passion and reason, to 



g^ve the preference to reason, and assert that men are only of the in- 
so far virtuous as they conform themselves to its dictates, fl^^cing 

^_ moLii'fifi of 

Every rational creature, 'tis said, is oblig'd to regulate his the will, 
actions by reason ; and if any other motive or principle 
challenge the direction of his conduct, he ought to oppose it, 
'till it be entirely subdu'd, or at least brought to a confor- 
mity with that superior principle. On this method of 
thinking the greatest part of moral philosophy, ancient and 
modem, seems to be founded ; nor is there an ampler field, 
as well for metaphysical arguments, as popular declamations, 
than this suppos'd pre-eminence of reason above passion. 
The eternity, invariableness, and divine origin of the former 
have been displayed to the best advantage : The blindness, 
unconstancy, and deceitfulness of the latter have been as 
strongly insisted on. In order to shew the fallacy of all this 
philosophy, I shall endeavour to prove first, that reason alone 
can never be a motive to any action of the will ; and seco^idly^ 
that it can never oppose passion in the direction of the will.^ 
The understanding exerts itself after two different ways, as 
it judges from demonstration or probability ; as it regards 
the abstract relations of our ideas, or those relations of ob- 
jects, of which experience only gives us information. I be- 
lieve it scarce will be asserted, that the first species of rea-t 
soning alone is ever the cause of any action* As it's proper 
province is the world of ideas, and as the will always places 
us in that of realities, demonstration and volition seem, upon 
that account, to be totally remov'd, from each other. Mathe- 
matics, indeed, are usefrd in all mechanical operations, and 
arithmetic in almost every art and profession : But 'tis not 
of themselves they have any influence. Mechanics are the 
art of regulating the motions of bodies to some designed end 
or purpose ; and the reason why we employ arithmetic in fixing 
the proportions of numbers, is only that we may discover 
the proportions of their influence and operation. A merchant 
is desirous of knowing the sum total of his accounts with 
any person : Why 9 but that he may learn what sum will 

[' Introd. § 44.— Ed.] 
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FART have the same effects in paying his debt, and going to market, 
. ^^ ^ as all the particular articles taken together. Abstract or 
Of the will demonstrative reasoning, therefore, never influences any of 
ftnd direct q^jj. actions, but Only aa it directs onr judgment concerning 
pasfeions. ^jg^^g^g Q^jj^ effects 5 which leads us to the second operation of 
the understanding. 

'Tis obvious, that when we have the prospect of pain or 
pleasure firom any object, we feel a consequent emotion of 
aversion or propensity, and are carry*d to avoid or embrace 
what will give us this uneasiness or satisfaction. 'Tis also 
obvious, that this emotion rests not here, but making us cast 
our view on every side, comprehends whatever objects are 
connected with its original one by the relation of cause and 
effect. Here then reasoning takes place to discover this re- 
lation ; and according as our reasoning varies, our actions 
receive a subsequent variation. But 'tis evident in this 
case, that the impulse arises not from reason, but is only 
di;:«cted by it. 'Tis fixjm the prospect of pain or pleasure 
that the aversion or propensity arises towards any object : 
And these emotions extend themselves to the causes and 
effects of that object, as they are pointed out to us by reason 
and experience. It can never in the least concern us to 
know, that such objects are causes, and such others effects, 
if both the causes and effects be indifferent to us. Where 
the objects themselves do not affect us, their connexion can 
never give them any influence ; and 'tis plain, that as reason 
is nothing but the discovery of this connexion, it cannot be 
by its means that the objects are able to affect us. 

Since reason alone can never produce any action, or give 
rise to volition, I infer, that the same faculty is as incapable 
of preventing volition, or of disputing the preference with 
any passion or emotion. This consequence is necessary. 
'Tis impossible reason cou'd have the latter effect of pre- 
venting voUtion, but by giving an impulse in a contrary 
direction to our passion ; and that impulse, had it operated 
alone, wou'd have been able to produce volition. Nothing 
can oppose or retard the impulse of passion, but a contrary 
impulse; and if this contrary impulse ever arises from 
reason, that latter faculty must have an original influence on 
the will, and must be able to cause, as well as hinder any 
act of volition. But if reason has no original influence, 'tis 
impossible it can withstand any principle, which has such an 
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efficacy, or ever keep the mind in snspence a moment. Thus sect. 
it appears, that the principle, which opposes our passion, -_ ^^^_' 
cannot be the same with reason, and is only call'd so in an of the in- 
improper sense. We speak not strictly and philosophically fl«encing 
when we talk of the combat of passion and of reason, the wili.^ 
Season is, and ought only to be the slave of the passions, 
and can never pretend to any other office than to serve and 
obey them. As this opinion may appear somewhat extra- 
ordinary, it may not be improper to confirm it by some other 
considerations.^ 

A passion is an original existence, or, if you will, modifi- 
cation of existence, and contains not any representative 
quality, which renders it a copy of any other existence or 
modification. When I am angry, T am actually possest with 
the passion, and in that emotion have no more a reference 
to any other object, than when I am thirsty, or sick, or more 
than five foot high. 'Tis impossible, therefore, that this 
passion can be opposed by, or be contradictory to truth and 
reason; since this contradiction consists in the disagree- 
ment of ideas, considered as copies, with those objects, which 
they represent. 

What may at first occur on this head, is, that as nothing 
can be contrary to truth or reason, except what has a re- 
ference to it, an(l as the judgments of our understanding 
only have this reference, it must follow, that passions can be 
contrary to reason only so far as they are aecortvpany^d with 
some judgment or opinion. According to this principle, 
which is so obvious and natural, 'tis only in two senses, that 
any affection can be call'd unreasonable. First, When a 
passion, such as hope or fear, grief or joy, despair or security, 
is founded on the supposition of the existence of objects, 
which really do not exist. Secondly, When in exerting any 
passion in action, we chuse means insufficient for the designed 
end, and deceive ourselves in our judgment of causes and 
effects. Where a passion is neither founded on false suppo- 
sitions, nor chuses means insufficient for the end, the under- 
standing can neither justify nor condemn it. "lis noti con- 
trary to reason to prefer the destruction of the whole world 
to the scratching of my finger. *Tis not contrary to reason 
for me to chuse my total ruin, to prevent the least uneasi- 

[» Introd. g 44.— Ed.] 
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PART ness of an Indian or person wholly unknown to me. 'Tis as 
^^^' ^ little contrary to reason to prefer even my own acknowledged 



Of the will losser good to my greater, and have a more ardent affection 
and direct for the former than the latter. A trivial good may, fix)m 
passions, ^^rtain circumstances, produce a desire superior to what 
arises fix)m the greatest and most valuable enjoyment; nor 
is there anything morQ extraordinary in this, than in me- 
chanics to see one pound weight raise up a hundred by the 
advantage of its situation. In short, a passion must be 
accompany'd with some false judgment, in order to its being 
unreasonable ; and even then 'tis not the passion, properly 
speaking, which is unreasonable, but the judgment. 

The consequences are evident. Since a passion can never, 
in any sense, be call'd unreasonable, but when founded on a 
false supposition, or when it chuses means insufficient for 
the design'd end, 'tis impossible, that reason and passion can 
ever oppose each other, or dispute for the government of the 
will and actions. The moment we perceive the falshood of 
any supposition, or the insufficiency of any means, our passions 
^ yield to our reason without any opposition. I may desire 
any fruit as of an excellent relish ; but whenever you con- 
vince me of my mistake, my longing ceases. I may will the 
performance of certain actions as means of obtaining any 
desir'd good ; but as my willing of these actions is only 
secondary, and founded on the supposition, that they are 
causes of the propos'd effect ; as soon as I discover the &ls« 
hood of that supposition, they must become indifferent to 
me. 

'Tis natural for one, that does not examine objects with a 
strict philosophic eye, to imagine, that those actions of the 
mind are entirely tilie same, which produce not a different 
sensation, and are not immediately distinguishable to the 
feeling and perception. Season, for instance, exerts itself 
without producing any sensible emotion ; and except in the 
more sublime disquisitions of philosophy, or in the frivolous 
subtilties of the schools, scarce ever conveys any pleasure or 
uneasiness. Hence it proceeds, that every action of the 
mind, which operates with the same calmness and tranquillity, 
is confounded with reason by all those, who judge of things 
from the first view and appearance. Now 'tis certain, there 
are certain calm desires and tendencies, which, tho' they be 
real passions, produce little emotion in the mind, and are 
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more known by their eflFects than by the immediate feeling J SECT. 
or sensation. These desires are of two kinds ; either certain ^ ^ ^ 
instincts originally implanted in onr natures, such as bene- Ofthein- 
volence and resentment, the love of life, and kindness to fi«e?cl°« 
children ; or the general appetite to good, and aversion to the wilL 
evil, consider'd merely as such.^ When any of these passions 
are calm, and cause no disorder in the soul, they are very 
readily taken for the determinations of reason, and are sup- 
posed to proceed from the same faculty, with that, which 
judges of truth and falshood. Their nature and principles 
have been suppos'd the same, because their sensations are 
not evidently different. 

Beside these calm passions, which often determine the / 
will, there are certain violent emotions of the same kind, ^ 
which have likewise a great influence on that faculty. When 
I receive any injury from another, I ofken feel a violent pas- 
sion of resentment, which makes me desire his evil and 
punishment, independent of all considerations of pleasure 
and advantage to myself. When I am immediately threaten'd 
with any grievous ill, my fears, apprehensions, and aversions 
rise to a great height, and produce a sensible emotion. 

The common error of metaphysicians has lain in ascribing 
the direction of the will entirely to one of these principles, 
and supposing the other to have no influence. Men often 
act knowingly against their interest : For which reason the 
view of the greatest possible good does not always influence 
them. Men often counter-act a violent passion in prosecution 
of their interests and designs : 'Tis not therefore the present 
imeasiness alone, which determines them.' In general we 
may observe, that both these principles operate on the will ; 
and where they are contrary, that either of them prevails, 
according to the general character or present disposition of 
the person. What we call strength of mind, implies the 
prevalence of the calm passions above the violent ; tho' we 
may easily observe, there is no man so constantly possess'd of 
this virtue, as never on any occasion to yield to the sollici- 
tations of passion and desire. From these variations of 
temper proceeds the great difficulty of deciding concerning 
the actions and resolutions of men, where there is any con- 
trariety of motives and passions. 



E 
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Sect. IV. — Of the Ckmses of the Violent Passions.^ 

and direct There is not in pldlosophy a subject of more nice specu- 
passions. lation than this of the diflferent cavses and effects of the calm 
and violent passions. 'Tis evident passions inflaence not the 
will in proportion to their violence, or the disorder they 
occasion in the temper ; but on the contrary, that when a 
passion has once become a settled principle of action, and is 
the predominant inclination of the soul, it commonly pro- 
duces no longer any sensible agitation. As repeated custom 
and its own force have made every thing yield to it, it directs 
the actions and conduct without that opposition and emotion, 
which so naturally attend every momentary gust of passion. 
We must, therefore, distinguish betwixt a calm and a weak 
passion ; betwixt a violent and a strong one. But notwith- 
standing this, 'tis certain, that when we wou'd govern a man, 
and push him to any action, 'twill commonly be better policy 
to work upon the violent than the calm passions, and rather 
take him by his inclination, than what is vulgarly call'd his 
reason. We ought to place the object in such particular 
situations as are proper to encrease the violence of the 
passion. For we may observe, that all depends upon the 
situation of the object, and that a variation in this particular 
will be able to change the calm and the violent passions into 
each other. Both these kinds of passions pursue good, and 
avoid evil ; and both of them are encreas'd or diminish'd by 
the encrease or diminution of the good or evil. But herein 
lies the diflFei'ence betwixt them : The same good, when near, 
will cause a violent passion, which, when remote, produces only 
a calm one.* As this subject belongs very properly to the 
present question concerning the will, we shall here examine 
It to the bottom, and shall consider some of those circum- 
stances and situations of objects, which render a passion 
either calm or violent. 

*Tis a remarkable property of human nature, that any 
emotion, which attends a passion, is easily converted into it, 
tho* in their natures they be originally different from, and 
even contrary to each other. 'Tis true ; in order to make a 
perfect union among passions, there is always requir'd a 
double relation of impressions and ideas ; nor is one relation 

[» Intrcd. 44.— Ed.] [« Introd, § 46.— Ed.] 
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sufficient for that purpose. But tlio* this be confirmed by SECT, 
undoubted experience, we must understand it with its proper ^^• 



limitations, and must regard the double relation, as requisite of the 
only to make one passion produce another. When two <*ft"8*'fof 
passions are already produced by their separate causes, and p^sIonsT 
are both present in the mind, they readily mingle and unite, 
tho' they have but one relation, and sometimes without any. 
The predominant passion swallows up the inferior, and con- 
yerts it into itself. The spirits, when once excited, easily 
receive a change in their direction; and 'tis natural to 
imagine this change will come from the prerailing affection. 
The connection is in many respects closer betwixt any two 
paasions, than betwixt an/passiou a^d indifference. 

When a person is once heartily in love, the little faults 
and caprice of his mistress, the jealousies and quarrels, to 
which that commerce is so subject; howeyer unpleasant and 
related to anger and hatred ; are yet found to giye additional 
force to the prevailing passion. 'Tis a common artifice of 
politicians, when they wou'd affect any person very much by 
a matter of fact, of which they intend to inform him, first to 
excite his curiosity ; delay as long as possible the satisfying 
it ; and by that means raise his anxiety and impatience to 
the utmost, before they give him a full insight into the 
business. They know that his curiosity will precipitate him 
into the passion they desire to raise, and assist the object in 
its influence on the mind. A soldier advancing to the battle, 
is naturally inspired with courage and confidence, when he 
thinks on his friends and fellow-soldiers ; and is struck with 
fear and terror, when he reflects on the enemy. Whatever 
new emotion, therefore, proceeds from the former naturally 
encreases the courage ; as the same emotion, proceeding from 
the latter, augments the fear ; by the relation of ideas, and 
the conversion of the inferior emotion into the predominant. 
Hence it is that in martial discipline, the uniformity and 
lustre of our habit, the regularity of our figures and motions, 
with all the pomp and majesty of war, encourage ourselves 
and allies ; while the same objects in the enemy strike terror 
into us, tho' agreeable and beautiful in themselves. 

Since passions, however independent, are naturally trans- 
fus'd into each other, if they are both present at the same 
time ; it follows, that when good or evil is plac'd in such a 
situation^ as to cause any particular emotion, beside its direct 
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PART passion of desire or aversion^ that latter passion must acquire 

v_. ^r . new force and violence. 

Of the Trill This happens, among other cases, whenever any object 
and direct excltes Contrary passions. For *tis observable that an oppo- 
sition of passions commonly causes a new emotion in the 
spirits, and produces more disorder, than the concurrence <rf 
any two affections of equal force. This new emotion is 
easily converted into the predominant passion, and encreases 
its violence, beyond the pitch it wou'd have arriv'd at had it 
met with no opposition. Hence we naturally desire what is 
forbid, and take a pleasure in performing actions, merely 
because they are unlawful. The notion of duty, when opposite 
to the passions, is seldom able to overcome them ; and when 
it fails of that effect, is apt rather to encrease them, by pro- 
ducing an opposition in our motives and principles. 

The same effect follows whether the opposition arises 
from internal motives or external obstacles. The passion 
commonly acquires new force and violence in both cases. 
The efforts, which the mind makes to surmount the obstacle, 
excit'C the spirits and inliven the passion. 

Uncertainty has the same influence as opposition. The 
agitation of the thought ; the quick turns it makes from one 
view to another; the variety of passions, which succeed 
each other, according to the different views : All these pro- 
duce an agitation in the mind, and transfuse themselves 
into the predominant passion. 

There is not in my opinion any other natural cause, why 
securiiy diminishes the passions, than because it removes 
that uncertainty, which encreases them. The mind, when 
left to itself, immediately languishes ; and in order to pre- 
serve its ardour, must be every moment supported by a new 
flow of passion. For the same reason, despair, tho' contrary 
to security, has a like influence. 

'Tis certain nothing more powerfully animates any affec- 
tion, than to conceal some part of its object by throwing 
it into a kind of shade, which at the same time that it shews 
enough to pre-possess us in favour of the object, leaves still 
some work for the imagination. Besides that obscurity is 
always attended with a kind of uncertainty; the effort, 
which the fancy makes to compleat the idea, rouzes the 
spirits, and gives an additional force to the passion. 

As despair and security, tho' contrary to each other, pro- 
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duce the same eflFects ; so absence is observed to have con- sect. 

trary effects, and in different circumstances either encreases .J — ^ 

or diminishes our affections. The Due de la RochefoucavXt Of the 
has very well observed, that absence destroys weak passions, ^^^^^t 
but encreases strong; as the wind extinguishes a candle, passions. 
but blows up a fire. Long absence naturally weakens our 
idea, and diminishes the passion : But where the idea is so 
strong and lively as to support itself, the uneasiness, arising 
from absence, encreas^ the passion, and gives it new force 
and violence. 

Sect. V. — Of the Effects of Custom.) 

But nothing has a greater effect both to encrease and 
diminish our passions, to convert pleasure into pain, and 
pain into pleasure, than custom and repetition. Custom has 
two original effects upon the mind, in bestowing a facility 
in the performance of any action or the conception of any 
object; and afterwards a tendency or inclination towards it; 
and from these we may account for all its other effects, how- 
ever extraordinary. 

When the soul applies itself to the performance of any 
action, or the conception of any object, to which it is not 
accustom'd, there is a certain unpliableness in the faculties, 
and a difficulty of the spirits' moving in their new direction. 
As this difficulty excites the spirits, 'tis the source of wonder, 
surprise, and of all the emotions, which arise from novelty ; 
and is in itself very agreeable, like every thing, which in- 
livens the mind to a moderate degree. But tho' surprize be 
agreeable in itself, yet as it puts the spirits in agitation, it not 
only augments our agreeable affections, but also our painAil, 
according to the foregoing principle, that every emotion^ which 
precedes or attends a passion, is easily converted into it Hence 
every thing, that is new, is most affecting, and gives us either 
more pleasure or pain, than what, strictly speaking, naturally 
belongs to it. When it often returns upon us, the novelty 
wears off; the passions subside; the hurry of the spirits is 
over; and we survey the objects with greater tranquillity. 

By degrees the repetition produces a facility, which is 
another very powerful principle of the human mind, and an 
infallible source of pleasure, where the facility goes not 
beyond a certain degree. And here 'tis remarkable that the 
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^ART pleasure, which arises from a moderate facility, has not the 
V. — ^ — , same tendency with that which arises from novelty, to ang- 
Of the will ment the painfril, as well as the agreeable affections. The 
passi^oa!^ pleasure of facility does not so much consist in any ferment 
of the spirits, as in their orderly motion ; which will some- 
times be so powerfril as even to convert pain into pleasure, 
and give us a relish in time for what at first was most harsh 
and disagreeable. 

But again, as facility converts pain into pleasure, so it 
often converts pleasure into pain, when it is too great, and 
renders the actions of the mind so faint and languid, that 
they are no longer able to interest and support it. And 
indeed, scarce any other objects become disagreeable thro' 
custom ; but such as are naturally attended with some emo- 
tion or affection, which is destroyed by the too frequent repe- 
tition. One can consider the clouds, and heavens, and trees, 
and stones, however frequently repeated, without ever feeling 
any aversion. But when the fair sex, or music, or good 
cheer, or anything, that naturally ought to be agreeable, be- 
comes indifferent, it easily produces the opposite affection. 

But custom not only gives a facility to perform any action, 
but likewise an inclination and tendency towards it, where it 
is not entirely disagreeable, and can never be the object of 
inclination. And this is the reason why custom encreases 
all active habits, but diminishes passive, according to the 
observation of a late eminent philosopher.^ The facility 
takes off fr^m the force of the passive habits by rendering 
the motion of the spirits faint and languid. But as in the 
active, the spirits are sufficiently supported of themselves, 
the tendency of the mind gives them new force, and bends 
them more strongly to the action. 



Sect. VL — Of the Influence of the Imagination on toe Passions. 

'Tis remarkable, that the imagination and affections have 
a close union together, and that nothing, which affects the 
former, can be entirely indifferent to the latter. Wherever 
our ideas of good or evil acquire a new vivacity, the passions 

P The refereooe apparently must be passiye impressiooB grow weaker by 

to Butler (Analogy, Fart I. ch. 5: being repeated'), but he was 8tiU 

* Practical habits are formed and living when Hume wrote. — ^£d.] 
btrengthened by repeated acts, but 
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become more violent ; and keep pace with the imagination SECT. 



in all its variations. Whether this proceeds from the prin- 
ciple above-mention'd, that any attendant emotion is easily Of the in- 
corwerted into the predominant, I shall not determine. 'Tis ^^ °^^. 
sufficient for my present purpose, that we have many in- nation, &o. 
stances to confirm this influence of the imagination upon 
the passions. 

Any pleasure, with which we are acquainted, affects us 
more than any other, which we own to be superior, but of 
whose nature we are wholly ignorant. Of the one we can 
form a particular and determinate idea : The other we con- 
ceive under the general notion of pleasure ; and 'tis certain, 
that the more eeneral and tmiversal any of our ideas are, 
ti.e less influence ttey have npon H./ unagination. A 
general idea, tho' it be nothing but a particular one considered 
in a certain view,^ is commonly more obscure ; and that be- 
cause no particular idea, by which we represent a gener^ 
one, is ever fix'd or determinate, but may easily be chang'd 
for other particular ones, which wiU serve equally in the 
representation. 

There is a noted passage in the history of Greece, which 
may serve for our present purpose. Themistocles told the 
Athenians, that he had form'd a design, which wou'd be 
highly useM to the public, but which 'twas impossible for 
him to communicate to them without ruining the execution, 
since its success depended entirely on the secrecy with which 
it shou'd be conducted. The Athenians, instead of granting 
him fall power to act as he thought fitting, order'd him to 
communicate his design to Aristidee, in whose prudence they 
had an entire confidence, and whose opinion tbey were resolved 
blindly to submit to. The design of Themistocles was 
secretly to set fire to the fleet of all the Grecian common- 
wealths, which was assembled in a neighbouring port, and 
which being once destroy'd, would give the Athemams the 
empire of the sea without any rival. Aristides returned to 
the assembly, and told them, that nothing cou'd be more 
advantageous than the design of Themistocles; but at the 
same time that nothing cou'd be more unjust : Upon which 
the people unanimously rejected the project. 

A late celebrated ' historian admires this passage of antient 
histoiy, as one of the most singular that is any where to be 

[" Cf: VoL I Part 1, § 7, »ub fin.— Ed.] « Mons. BoUim. 
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PART met with. JSTere, says he, they are not phtlosopherSy to whom 

s- ,' ^tis easy in their schooh to establish the finest maxims and most 

s Of the will sublime rules of morality ^ who decide that interest ought never 
and direct Iq prevail above /astice. *Tis a whole people interested in the 
proposal, which is made to them, who consider it as of import* 
ance to the public good, and who notwithstanding reject it 
unammoushf, amd without hesitation, merely because it is con* 
tra/ry to justice. For m}' part I see nothing so extraordinary 
in tiiis proceeding of the Athenians. The same reasons, 
which render it so easy for philosophers to establish these 
sublime maxims, tend, in part, to diminish the merit of such 
a conduct in that people. Philosophers nerer ballance be- 
twixt profit and honesty, because their decisions are general, 
and neither their passions nor imaginations are interested in 
the objects* And tho' in the present case the advantage 
was immediate to the Athenians, yet as it was known only 
under the general notion of advantage, without being con- 
ceiv'd by any particular idea, it must have had a less con- 
siderable influence on their imaginations, and have been a 
less violent temptation, than if they had been acquainted 
with all its circumstances: Otherwise 'tis difficult to con- 
ceive, that a whole people, unjust and violent as men com- 
monly are, shou'd so unanimously have adher'd to justice, 
and rejected any considerable advantage. 

Any satisfaction, which we lately enjoyed, and of which 
the memory is fresh and recent, operates on the will with 
more violence, than another of which the traces are decay'd, 
and almost obliterated. Prom whence does this proceed, but 
that the memory in the first case assists the fancy, and gives 
an additional force and vigour to its conceptions? The 
image of the past pleasure being strong and violent, bestows 
these qualities on the idea of the friture pleasure, which is 
connected with it by the relation of resemblance. 

A pleasure, which is suitable to the way of life, in which 
we are engag'd, excites more our desires and appetites than 
another, which is foreign to it. This ph^enomenon may be 
explained from the same principle. 

Nothing is more capable of infusing any passion into the 
mind, than eloquence, by which objects are represented in 
their strongest and most lively colours. We may of our- 
selves acknowledge, that such an object is valuable, and such 
another odious j but 'till an orator excites th^ imagination. 
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and gives force to these ideas, they may have but a feeble in-^ sect. 
fluence either on the will or the affections. , ^^' ^ 

But eloquence is not always necessary. The bare opinion of the in- 
of another, especially when inforc'd with passion, will cause fluence of 
an idea of good or evil to have an influence upon us, which natioT&c. 
wou'd otherwise have been entirely neglected. This proceeds 
from the principle of sympathy or communication; and 
sympathy, as I have already observed, is nothing but the 
conversion of an idea into an impression by the force of 
imagination. 

*Tis remarkable, that lively passions commonly attend a 
lively imagination. In this respect, as well as others, the 
force of the passion depends as much on the temper of the 
person, as the nature or situation of the object. 

I have already observ'd, that belief is nothing but a lively 
idea related to a present impression. This vivacity is a 
requisite circumstance to the exciting all our passions, the 
calm as well as the violent ; nor has a mere fiction of the 
imagination, any considerable influence upon either of them. 
*Tis too weak to take any hold of the mind, or be attended 
with emotion. 



Sect. VII. — Of Contiguity and Distance in Space and Time. 

There is an easy reason, why every thing contiguous to us, 
either in space or time, shou'd be conceived with a pecuUar 
force and vivacity, and excel every other object, in its in- 
fluence on the imagination. Ourself is intimately present 
to us, and whatever is related to self must partake of that 
quality. But where an object is sO far removed as to have 
lost the advantage of this relation, why, as it is farther re- 
moved, its idea becomes still fainter and more obscure, wou'd, 
perhaps, require a more particular examination. 

'Tis obvious, that the imagination can never totally forget 
the points of space and time, in which we are existent ; but 
receives such frequent advertisements of them from the pas- 
sions and senses, that however it may turn its attention to 
foreign and remote objects, it is necessitated every moment to 
reflect on the present. 'Tis also remarkable, that in the con- 
ception of those objects, which we regard as real and ex- 
istent, we take them in their proper order and situation, and 
never leap from one object to another, which is distant from 
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PART it, without running over, at least in a cursory manner, all 
those objects, which are interposed betwixt them. When we 



Of the will reflect, therefore, on any object distant fix)m ourselves, we 
and direct aj<^ oblig'd not Only to reach it at first by passing thro* all 
the intermediate space betwixt ourselves and the object, but 
also to renew our progress every moment; being every 
moment recall'd to the consideration of ourselves and our 
present situation. 'Tis easily conceiv'd, that this interrup- 
tion must weaken the idea by breaking the action of the 
mind, and hindering the conception from being so intense 
and continu'd, as when we reflect on a nearer object. The 
/ewer steps we make to arrive at the object, and the smoother 
the road is, this diminution of vivacity is less sensibly felt, 
but still may be observ'd more or less in proportion to the 
degrees of istaace and difficulty. 

Here then we are to consider two kinds of objects, the 
contiguous and remote ; of which the former, by means of 
their relation to ourselves, approach an impression in force 
and vivacity ; the latter by reason of the interruption in 
our manner of conceiving them, appear in a weaker and 
more imperfect light. This is their effect on the imagina- 
tion. K my reasoning be just, they must have a propor- 
tionable effect on the will and passions. Contiguous objects 
must have an influence much superior to the distant and re- 
mote. Accordingly we find in common life, that men are 
principally concem'd about those objects, which are not 
much remov'd either in space or time, enjoying the present, 
and leaving what is afar off to the care of chance and for- 
tune. Talk to a man of his condition thirty years hence, 
and he will not regard you. Speak of what is to happen to- 
morrow, and he will lend you attention. The breaking of a 
mirror gives us more concern when at home, than the burning 
of a house, when abroad, and some hundred leagues distant. 
But farther ; tho' distance both in space and time has a 
considerable effect on the imagination, and by that means 
on the will and passions, yet the consequences of a removal 
in space are much inferior to those of a removal in time. 
Twenty years are certainly but a small distance of time in 
comparison of what history and even the memory of some 
may inform them of, and yet I doubt if a thousand leagues, 
or even the greatest distance of place this globe can admit 
of, will so remarkably weaken our ideas, and diminish our 
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passions. A West-India mercliant will tell you, that lie SECT, 
is not without concern about what passes in Jamaica '^ tho' _^^' - 
few extend their views so far into futurity, as to dread very of oonti- 
remote accidents. ^ity, and 

The caus<* of this phcBuomenon must evidently lie in the g^e^and* 
different properties of space and time. Without having re- time, 
course to metaphysics, any one may easily observe, that 
space or extension consists of a number of co-existent parts 
dispos'd in a certain order, and capable of being at once 
present to the sight or feeling. On the contrary, time or 
succession, tho' it consists likewise of parts, never presents 
to us more than one at once ; nor is it possible for any two 
of them ever to be co-existent. These qualities of the ob- 
jects have a suitable effect on the imagination. The parts 
of extension being susceptible of an union to the senses, 
acquire an union in the fancy ; and as the appearance of one 
part excludes not another, the transition or passage of the 
thought thro' the contiguous parts is by that means render'd 
more smooth and easy. On the other hand, the incompati- 
bility of the parts of time in their real existence separates 
them in the imagination, and makes it more difficult for that 
foculty to trace any long succession or series of events. 
Every part must appear single and alone, nor can regularly 
have entrance into the fancy without banishing what is sup- 
pos'd to have been immediately precedent. By this means 
any distance in time causes a greater interruption in the 
thought than an equal distance in space, and consequently 
weakens more considerably the idea, and consequently the 
passions ; which depend in a great measure, on the imagi- 
nation, according to my system. 

There is another phsBnomenon of a like nature with the 
foregoing, viz. the superior effects of the same distance in 
futurity above tliat in the past. This difference with respect 
to the will is easily accounted for. As none of our actions 
can alter the past, 'tis not strange it shou'd never determine 
the will. But with respect to the passions the question is 
yet entire, and well worth the examining. 

Besides the propensity to a gradual progression thro* the 
points of space and time, we have another peculiarity in our 
method of thinking, which concurs in producing this pheno- 
menon. We always follow the succession of time in placing 
our ideas, and &om the consideration of any object pass 
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PABT more easily to that, which follows immediately after it, than 

>_ ^' ^ to that which went before it. We may learn this, among 

Of the will other instances, from the order, which is always observ'd in 

and direct historical narrations. Nothing but an absolute necessity 

' can oblige an historian to break the order of time, and in 

his na/rration give the precedence to an event, which was in 

reality posterior to another. 

This win easily be apply'd to the question in hand, if we 
reflect on what I have before observ'd, that the present 
situation of the person is always that of the imagination, 
and that 'tis from thence we proceed to the conception of 
any distant object. When the object is past, the progres- 
sion of the thought in passing to it from the present is con- 
trary to nature, as proceeding from one point of time to that 
which is preceding, and from that to another preceding, in 
opposition to the natural course of the succession. On the 
other hand, when we turn our thought to a future object, 
our fancy flows along the stream of time, and arrives at 
the object by an order, which seems most natural, passing 
always from one point of time to that which is immediately 
posterior to it. This easy progression of ideas favours the 
imagination, and makes it conceive its object in a stronger 
and fuller light, than when we are continually oppos'd in 
our passage, and are oblig'd to overcome the difficulties 
arising from the natural propensity of the fancy. A, small 
degree of distance in the past has, therefore, a greater eflfect, 
in interrupting and weakening the conception, than a much 
greater in the friture. From this effect of it on the imagi- 
nation is derived ite influence on the wiU and passions. 

There is another cause, which both contributes to the same 
effect, and proceeds from the same quality of the fancy, by 
which we are determin'd to trace the succession of time by 
a similar succession of ideas. When from the present in- 
stant we consider two points of time equally distant in the 
friture and in the past, 'tis evident, that, abstractedly con- 
sider'd, their relation to the present is almost equaL For as 
the ftiture will sometime be present, so the past was once pre- 
sent. If we cou'd, therefore, remove this quality of the 
imagination, an equal distance in the past and in the ftiture, 
wou'd have a similar influence. Nor is this only true, when 
the fancy remains fix'd, and from the present instant surveys 
the future and the past ; but also when it changes its situa- 
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tion, and places us in diflferent periods of time. For as on sect. 
the one hand) in supposing ourselves existent in a point of _^Y' ^ 
time interpos'd betwixt the present instant and the future ofconti- 
object, we find the future object approach to us, and the past ^^^J* ^^^ 
retire, and become more distant : So on the other hand, in space°and 
supposing ourselves existent in a point of time interpos'd *i°^®- 
betwixt the present and the past, the past approaches to us, 
and the future becomes more distant. But from the pro- 
perty of the fancy above-mention'd we rather chuse to fix 
our thought on tiie point of time interpos'd betwixt the 
present and the future, than on that betwixt the present and 
the past. We advance, rather than retard our existence ; 
and following what seems the natural succession of time, pro- 
ceed from past to present, and from present to future. By 
which means we conceive the future as flowing every moment 
nearer us, and the past as retiring. An equal distance, 
therefore, in the past and in the future, has not the same 
effect on the imagination ; and that because we consider the 
one as continually encreasing, and the other as continually 
diminishing. The fancy anticipates the course of things, 
and surveys the object in that condition, to which it tends, 
as well as in that, which is regarded as the present. 

Sect. VIII. — The same Subject contimt^d. 

Thus we have accounted for three pheenomena, which 
seem pretty ren^arkable. Why distance weakens tiie con- 
ception and passion : Why distance in time has a greater 
effect than that in space : And why distance in past time 
has still a greater effect than that in future. We must now 
consider three phsenomena, which seem to be, in a manner, 
the reverse of these : Why a very great distance encreases 
our esteem and admiration for an object : Why such a dis- 
tance in time encreases it more than that in space : And a 
distance in past time more than that in future. The 
curiousDess of the subject will, I hope, excuse my dwelling 
on it for some time. 

To begin with the first phsenomenon, why a great distance 
encreases our esteem and admiration for an object; 'tis 
evident that the mere view and contemplation of any great- 
ness, whether successive or extended, enlarges the soul, and 
gives it a sensible delight and pleasure. A wide plain, the 

VOL. n. p 
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FAKT ocean, eternity, a succession of several ages ; all tiiese are 
m» entertaining objects, and excel erery thing, boweyer beanti- 
of the wffl '^ which accompanies not its beauty with a suitable great- 
aud direct ness. Now wheu any very distant object is presented to the 
pasBioDs. imagination, we naturally reflect on the interposed distance, 
and by that means, conceiving something great and mag- 
nificent, receive the usual satisfaction. But as the fancy 
passes easily from one idea to another related to it, and 
transports to the second all the passions excited by the firsts 
the admiration, which is directed to the distance, naturally 
diffuses itself over the distant object. Accordingly we find, 
that 'tis not necessary the object shou'd be actually distant 
from us, in order to cause our admiration; but that 'tis 
sufficient, if, by the natural association of ideas, it conveys 
our view to any considerable distance. A great traveller, 
tho' in the same chamber, will pass for a very extraordinary 
person; as a Oreek medal, even in our cabinet, is always 
esteem'd a valuable curiosity. Here the object, by a natural 
transition, conveys our view to the distance ; and the admi- 
ration, which arises from that distance, by another natural 
transition, returns back to the object. 

But tho' every great distance produces an admiration for 
the distant object, a distance in time has a more considerable 
effect than that in space. Ajutient busts and inscriptions 
are more valu'd than Japan tables : And not to mention the 
Greeks and Romans^ 'tis certain we regard with more venera- 
tion the old Chaldeans and Egyptians^ than the modern 
Chinese and Persians^ and bestow more fruitless pains to 
clear up the history and chronology of the former, than it 
wou'd cost. us to make a voyage, and be certainly inform 'd 
of the character, learning and government of the latten I 
shall be oblig'd to make a digression in order to explain this 
phsenomenon. 

Tis a quality very observable in human nature, that any 
opposition, which does not entirely discourage and intimidate 
us, has rather a contrary effect, and inspires us with a more 
than ordinary grandeur and magnanimity. In collecting 
our force to overcome the opposition, we invigorate the soul, 
and give it an elevation with which otherwise it wou'd never 
have been acquainted. Compliance, by rendering our 
strength useless, makes us insensible of it; but opposition 
awakens and employs it. 
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This is also true in the inverse. Opposition not only sect. 
enlarges the soul ; but the soul, when fuU of courage and J^^^^- . 
magnanimity, in a manner seeks opposition. rj^e same 

Spmumtmque <2ar.- pecora inUr inertia voH, oubj^ct 

Ojiat €qpruM, autfiuimm desoendere numU Uonem. continu cL 

Whatever supports and fills the passions is agreeable to 
us ; as on the contrary, what weakens and infeebles them is 
uneasy. As opposition has the first effect, and facility the 
second, no wonder the mind, in certain dispositions, desires 
the former, and is averse to the latter. 

These principles have an effect on the imagination as well 
as on the passions. To be convinced of this we need only 
consider the influence of heights and depths on that faculty. 
Any great elevation of place communicates a kind of pride 
or sublimity of imagination, and gives a fanc/d superiority 
over those that lie below; and, vice versdy a sublime and 
strong imagination conveys the idea of ascent and elevation* 
Hence it proceeds, that we associate, in a manner, the idea 
of whatever is good with that of height, and evil with low- 
ness. Heaven is supposed to be above, and hell below. A 
noble genius is call'd an elevate and sublime one. Atque 
udoutn spemit hiimum fugiente pemia. On the contrary, a 
vulgar and trivial conception is stil'd indifferently low or 
mean. Prosperity is denominated ascent, and adversity 
descent. Kings and princes are supposed to be plac'd at the 
top of human affairs ; as peasants and day-labourers are 
said to be in the lowest stations. These methods of think- 
ing, and of expressing ourselves, are not of so little con- 
sequence as they may appear at first sight. 

rris evident to common sense, as well as philosophy, that 
there is no natural nor essential difference betwixt high and 
low, and that this distinction arises only from the gravitation 
of matter, which produces a motion firom the one to the 
other. The very same direction, which in this part of the 
globe is call'd ascent j is denominated descent in our antipodes ; 
-which can proceed from nothing but the contrary tendency 
of bodies. Now 'tis certain, that the tendency of bodies, 
continually operating upon our senses, must produce, from 
custom, a like tendency in the fancy, and that when we 
consider any object situated in an ascent, the idea of its 
weight gives us a propensity to transport it &om the place, 
in which it is situated, to the place immediately below it, 

p 2 
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PART and so on, *till we come to the ground, which equally stops 
the body and our imagination. For a like reason we feel a 



pasBionfl. 



Of the will difficidly in mounting, and pass not without a kind of re- 
?"if-5!^*^ luctance from tiie inferior to that which is situated above 
it ; as if our ideas acquired a kind of gravity from their 
objects. As a proof of this, do we not find, that the facility, 
which is so much study'd in music and i>oetry, is call'd the 
fall or cadency of the harmony or period; the idea of fiiciliiy 
communicating to us that of descent, in the same manner as 
descent produces a facility ? 

Since the imagination, therefore, in running from low to 
high, finds an opposition in its internal qualities and princi- 
ples, and since the soul, when elevated with joy and courage, 
in a manner seeks opposition, and throws itself with alacriiy 
into any scene of thought or action, where its courage meets 
with matter to nourish and employ it ; it follows, that every- 
thing, which invigorates and inlivens the soul, whether by 
touching the passions or imagination, naturally conveys to 
the fancy this inclination for ascent, and determines it to 
run against the natural stream of its thoughts and con- 
ceptions. This aspiring progress of the imagination suits 
the present disposition of the mind; and the difficulty, 
instead of extinguishing its vigour and alacrity, has the 
contrary effect, of sustaining and encreasing it. Virtue, 
genius, power, and riches are for this reason associated with 
height and sublimity; as poverty, slavery, and folly are 
conjoined with descent and lowness. Were the case the 
same with us as Milton represents it to be with the angels, 
to whom descent is ad/verse^ and who carmot sinJe without 
labour and compulsion, this order of things wou'd be entirely 
inverted ; as appears hence, that the very nature of ascent 
and descent is deriv'd from the difficulty and propensity, 
and consequently every one of their effects proceeds from 
that origin. 

All this is easily apply*d to the present question, why a 
considerable distance in time produces a greater veneration 
for the distant objects than a like removal in space. The 
imagination moves with more difficulty in passing from one 
portion of time to another, than in a transition thro' the 
parts of space ; and that because space or extension appears 
united to our senses, while time or succession is always 
broken and divided. This difficulty, when join'd with a 
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small distance, interrupts and weakens the fancy : But has SECT, 
a contrary effect in a great removal. The mind, elevated by ^^^ 



the vastness of its object, is still farther elevated by the The same 
difficidty of the conception ; and being oblig'd every moment *^^J?J*^,j 
to renew its efforts in the transition from one part of time to 
another, feels a more vigorous and sublime disposition, than 
in a transition thro' the parts of space, where the ideas flow 
along with easiness and facility* In this disposition, the 
imagination, passing, aa is usual, from the consideration of 
the distance to the view of the distant objects, gives us a 
proportionable veneration for it : and this is the reason why 
all the relicts of antiquity are so precious in our eyes, and 
appear more valuable than what is brought even from the 
remotest parts of the world. 

The third phfiBnomenon I have remark'd will be a frill con- 
firmation of iiiis. ^Tis not every removal in time, which has the 
effect of producing veneration and esteem. We are not apt 
to imacrine our posterity will excel us, or equal our ancestors. 
This ^»nomen^ is tl^ more remarkable? because any dis^ 
tance in futurity weakens not our ideas so much as an equal 
removal in the past. Tho' a removal in the past,, when very 
great, encreases our passions beyond a like removal in the 
future, yet a small removal has a greater influence in dimin- 
ishing tiiem. 

In our common way of thinking we are plac'd in a kind 
of middle station betwixt the past and future ; and as our 
imagination finds a kind of difficulty in running along the 
former, and a facilifcy in following the course of the latter^ 
the difficidty conveys the notion of ascent,, and the fieiciliiy 
of the contrary. Hence we imagine our ancestors to be, in 
a manner, mounted above us, and our posterity to lie below 
us. Our £Euicy arrives not at the one without effort, but 
easily reaches the other : Which effort weakens the conception^ 
where the distance is small ; but enlarges and elevates the* 
imagination, when attended with a suitable object. As on 
the other hand, the fiu^ility assists the fancy in a small re- 
moval, but takes off from its force when it contemplates any 
considerable distance. 

It may not be improper, before we leave this subject of 
the will, to resume, in a few words, all that has been said 
concerning it, in order to set the whole more distinctly before 
the eyes of the reader. What we commonly understand by 
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PART passion is a violent and sensible emotion of mind, wten any 
^^^' good or evil is presented, or any object, which, by the original 



Of thewUi formation of our &cnlties, is fitted to excite an appetite. By 
and direct reosou we mean affections of the very same kind with the 
passions, f^pm^p. |j^^ g^^j^ ^^ Operate more calmly, and canse no dis- 
order in the temper : Which tranquillity leads us into a mis- 
take concerning them, and causes us to regard them as con- 
clusions only of our intellectual faculties. Both the ca/uses 
and effects of these violent and calm passions are pretty vari- 
able, and depend, in a great measure, on the peculiar temper 
and disposition of every individual. Generally speaking, the 
violent passions have a more powerful influence on the will ; 
tho' 'tis often found, that the cahn ones, when corroborated 
by reflection, and seconded by resolution, are able to controul 
them in their most furious movements. What makes this 
whole affidr more uncertain, is, that a calm passion may 
easily be chang'd into a violent one, either by a change of 
temper, or of the circumstances and situation of the object, 
as by the borrowing of force from any attendant passion, by 
custom, or by exciting the imagination. Upon the whole, 
this struggle of passion and of reason, as it is call'd, diver- 
Bifies human life, and makes men so different not only fiom 
each other, but also from themselves in different times. Phi- 
losophy can only accoimt for a few of the greater and more 
sensible events of this war ; but must leave all the smaller 
and more delicate revolutions, as dependent on principles too 
fine and minute for her comprehension. 



\ 



Sect. IX. — Of the Direct Passions.^ 

'Tis easy to observe, that the passions, both direct and in- 
direct, are founded on pain and pleasure, and that in order 
to produce an affection of any kind, 'tis only requisite to pre- 
sent some good or evil. Upon the removal of pain and plea- 
sure.there immediately follows a removal of love and hatred, 
pride and humility, desire and aversion, and of most of our 
reflective or secondary impressions. 

The impressions, which arise from good and evil most 
naturally, and with the least preparation, are the direct pas- 
sions of desire and aversion, grief and joy, hope and fear, 
along with volition. The mind by an original instinct tends 

[» Introd. sect. 30.— Eo.] 
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to unite itself with the good^ and to avoid the evil, tho' they SECT, 
be conceiv'd merely in idea, and be considered as to exist in ._ ^ 
any future period of lime. Of the 

But supposiuff that there is an immediate impression of ^"^ 
pain or pleasure, and that arising from an object related to 
ourselves or others, this does not prevent the propensity or 
aversion, with the consequent emotions, but by concurring 
with certain dormant principles of the human miud, excites 
the new impressions of pride or humility, love or hatred. 
That propensity, which unites us to the object, or separates 
us from it, stm continues to operate, but in conjunction with 
the indirect passions, which arise from a double relation of 
impressions and ideas. ^ 

These indirect passions, being always agreeable or un« 
easy, give in their turn additional force to the direct passions, 
and encrease our desire and aversion to the object. Thus a 
suit of fine cloaths produces pleasure from their beauty ; and 
this pleasure produces the direct passions, or the impressions 
of volition and desire. Again, when these cloaths are con- 
sidered as belonging to ourself, the double relation conveys 
to us the sentiment of pride, which is an indirect passion ; 
and the pleasure, which attends that passion, returns back to 
the direct affections, and gives new force to our desire or 
volition, joy or hope. 

When good is certain or probable, it produces jot. When 
evil is in the same situation there arises obief or bobbow. 

When either good or evil is uncertain, it gives rise to feab 
or HOPE, according to the degrees of uncertainty on the one 
side or the other. 

Desire arises from good considered simply, and avebsion 
is derived from eviL The will exerta itself, when either the 
good or the absence of the evil may be attained by any action 
of the mind or body. 

Beside good and evil^ or in other words, pain and plea* y 
sore, the direct passions frequeutly arise fiom a natural im- ^ 
pulse or instinct, which is perfectly unaccountable.* Of this 
kind is the desire of punishment to our enemies^ and of hap- 
piness to our friends ; hunger, lust^ and a few other bodily 
appetites. These passions, properly speaking, produce good 
and evil, and proceed not from them, like the other affec* 
tions. 

[> Intiod. sect 30.— Ed.] [« Introl. sect 31.— Ed.] 
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PART None of the direct afiFections seem to merit our particular 



attention, except hope and fear, which we shall here endea- 
Of the wUi vour to account for. *Tis evident that the very same event, 
p^fdn^' ^^^^ ^y ^*s certainty wou'd produce grief or joy, gives 
always rise to fear or hope, when only probable and uncer- 
tain. In order, therefore, to understand the reason why this 
circumstance makes such a considerable difference, we must 
reflect on what I have already advanced in the preceding 
book concerning the nature of probability. 

Probability arises from an opposition of contrary chances 
OF causes, by which the mind is not allowed to fix on either 
side, but is incessantly tost from one to another, and at one 
moment is determin'd to consider an object as existent, and 
at another moment as the contrary. The imagination or 
understanding, call it which you please, fluctuates betwixt 
the opposite views ; and tho' perhaps it may be oftner tum*d 
to the one side than the other, 'tis impossible for it, by 
reason of the opposition of causes or chances, to rest on 
either. The pra and con of the question alternately prevail ; 
and the mind, surveying the object in its opposite principles, 
finds such a contrariety as utterly destroys all certainty and 
establish'd opinion. 

Suppose, then, that the object, concerning whose reality 
we are doubtful, is an object either of desire or aversion, 'tis 
evident, that, according as the mind turns itself either to 
the one side or the other, it must feel a momentary impression 
of joy or sorrow. An object, whose existence we desire, gives 
satisfaction, when we reflect on those causes, which produce 
it ; and for the same reason excites grief or uneasiness from 
the opposite consideration : So that as the understanding, in 
all probable questions, is divided betwixt the contrary points 
of view, the affections must in the same manner be divided 
betwixt opposite emotions. 

Now if we consider the human mind, we shall find, that 
with regard to the passions, 'tis not of the nature of a wind- 
instrument of music, which in running over all the notes 
immediately loses the sound after the breath ceases; but 
rather resembles a string^instmment, where after each stroke 
the vibrations still retain some sound, which gradually and 
insensibly decays. The imagination is extreme quick and 
agile ; but the passions are slow and restivQ z For which 
reason, when anv object is presented, that affords a variety 
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of views to the one, and emotions to the other ; tho* the SECT. 

• IX 

fancy may change its views with great celerity ;• each stroke >„ , ' , 
will not produce a clear and distmct note of passion, but the Of the 
one passion will always be mixt and confounded with the ^^^ 
other. According as the probability inclines to good or evil, 
the passion of joy or sorrow predominates in the composition : 
Because the nature of probability is to cast a superior num- 
ber of views or chances on one side ; or, which is the same 
thing, a superior number of returns of one passion ; or since 
the dispersed passions are collected into one, a superior 
degree of that passion. That is, in other words, the grief 
and joy being intermingled with each other, by means of the 
contrary Views of the imagination, produce by their union 
the passions of hope and fear. 

Upon this head there may be started a very curious question 
concerning that contrariety of paasions, which is our present 
subject. Tis observable, that where the objects of contrary 
passions are presented at once, beside the encrease of the 
predominant passion (which has been abeady explained, and 
commonly arises at their first shock or rencounter) it some- 
times happens, that both the pasfdons exist successively, and 
by short intervals ; sometimes, that they destroy each other, 
and neither of them takes place; and sometimes that both of 
them remain united in the mind. It may, therefore, be ask'd, 
by what theory we can explain these variations, and to what 
gineral principle we can reduce them. 

When the contrary passions arise from objects entirely 
different, they take place alternately, the want of relation in 
the ideas separating the impressions from each other, and 
preventing their opposition. Thus when a man is afflicted 
for the loss of a law-suit, and joyful for the birth of a son, the 
mind running from the agreeable to the calamitous object, 
with whatever celerity it may perform this motion, can 
scarcely temper the one affection with the other, and remain 
betwixt them in a state of indifference. 

It more easily attains that calm situation, when the same 
event is of a mixt nature, and contains something adverse 
and something prosperous in its different circumstances. For 
in that case, both the passions, mingling with each other by 
means of the relation, become mutually destructive, and leave 
the mind in perfect tranquillity. 

But 'Suppose, in the third place, that the object is not a 
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ft 

PART compotind of good or evil, but is consider'd as probable or 
. — ^1^^ improbable in any degree ; in that case I assert, that the 
Of the will contrary passions will both of them be present at once in the 
passiwaT*^ soul, and instead of destroying and tempering each other, 
will subsist together, and produce a third impression or 
affection by their union* Contrary passions are not capable 
of destroying each other, except when their contrary move- 
ments exactly rencounter, and are opposite in their direction, 
as well as in the sensation they pioduoe. This exact ren- 
counter depends upon the relations of those ideas, from 
which they are derived, and is more or less perfect, according 
to the degrees of the relation. In the case of probability the 
contrary chances are so far related, that they determine 
concerning the existence or non-existence of the same object. 
But this relation is far from being perfect ; since some of the 
chances lie on the side of existence, and others on that of 
non-existence; which are objects ^together incompatible. 
'Tis impossible by one steady view to survey the opposite 
chances, and the events dependent on them \ but 'tis necessary, 
that the imagination shou'd run alternately from the one to 
the other. Each view of the imagination produces its peculiar 
passion, which decays away by degrees, and is followed by a 
sensible vibration aiter the stroke. The incompatibility of 
the views keeps the passions from shocking in a direct line, 
if that expression may be aUow'd ; and yet their relation is 
sufficient to mingle their fednter emotions. 'Tis after this 
manner that hope and fear arise frx>m the different mixture 
of these opposite passions of grief and joy, and from their 
imperfect union and conjimction. 

Upon the whole, contrary passions succeed each other 
alternately, when they arise ftx>m different objects: They 
mutually destroy each other, when they proceed from different 
parts of the same: And they subsist both of them, and 
mingle together, when they are derived from the contrary 
and incompatible chances or possibilities, on which any one 
object depends. The influence of the relations of ideas is 
plainly seen in this whole affair. If the objects of the con- 
trary passions be totally different, the passions are like two 
opposite liquors in different bottles, which have no influence 
on each other. If the objects be intimately connected, the 
passions are like an aloM and an acid^ which, being mingled, 
destroy each other. If the relation be more imperfect, and 
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consists in the contradictory views of the same object, the SECT, 
passions are like oil and vinegar, which, however mingled, ^ 
never perfectly nnite and incorporate. Of the 

As the hypothesis concemincr hope and fear carries its ^^ 
own evidence along with it, we shall be the more concise in 
our proofs. A few strong arguments are better than many 
weak ones. 

The passions of fear and hope may arise when the chances 
are equal on both sides, and no superiority can be discovered 
in the one above the other. Nay, in this situation the 
passions are rather the strongest, as the mind has then the 
least foundation to rest upon, and is toss'd with the greatest 
uncertainty. Throw in a superior degree of probability to 
the side of grief, you immediately see that passion diffuse 
itself over the composition, and Idncture it into fear. En- 
crease the probability, and by that means the grief, the fear 
prevails still more and more, till at last it runs insensibly, as 
the joy continually diminishes, into pure grief. After you 
have brought it to this situation, diminish the grief, after the 
same manner that you encreas'd it; by diminishing the pro- 
bability on that side, and you'll see tiie passion clear every 
moment, 'till it changes insensibly into hope ; which again 
runs, after the same manner, by slow degrees, into joy, as 
you encrease that part of the composition by the encrease of 
the probability. Are not these as plain proofs, that the 
passions of fear and hope are mixtures of grief and joy, as 
in optics 'tis a proof, that a colour'd ray of the sun passing 
thro' a prism, is a composition of two others, when, as you 
diminish or encrease the quantity of either, you find it pre- 
vail proportionably more or less in the composition P I am 
sure neither natural nor moral philosophy admits of stronger 
proofs. 

Probabiliiy is of two kinds, either when the object is 
really in itself imcertain, and to be determin'd by chance ; 
or when, tho' the object be already certain, yet 'tis uncertain 
to our judgment, which finds a number of proofs on each 
side of ttie question. Both these kinds of probabilities 
cause fear and hope ; which can only proceed from that 
properly, in which they agree, viz. the uncertainty and fluc- 
tuation they bestow on the imagination by that contrariety 
of views, which is common to both. 

'TIS a probable good or evil, that commonly produces 
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PART hope or fear ; because probability, being a wavering and un- 

._ . • ^ constant method of surveying an object, causes naturally a 

Of the will like mixture and uncertainty of passion. But we may ob- 

«!?«a;J^' serve, that wherever from other causes this mixture can be 

produced, the passions of fear and hope will arise, even tho' 

there be no probability; which must be allow'd to be a 

convincing proof of the present hypothesis. 

We find that an evil, barely conceiv'd as possible^ does 
sometimes produce fear ; especially if the evil be very great. 
A man cannot think of excessive pains and tortures without 
trembling, if he be in the least danger of suffering them. 
The smallness of the probability is compensated by the 
greatness of the evil ; and the sensation is equally lively, as 
if the evil were more probable. One view or glimpse of the 
former, has the same effect as several of the latter. 

But they are not only possible evils, that cause fear, but 
3ven some allow'd to be impossible ; as when we tremble on 
the brink of a precipice, tho' we know ourselves to be in 
perfect security and have it in our choice whether we will 
advance a step farther. This proceeds from the immediate 
presence of the evil, which influences the imagination in the 
same manner as the certajnty of it wou'd do ; but being en- 
counter'd by the reflection on our security, is immediately 
retracted, and causes the same kind of passion, as when from 
a contrariety of chances contrary passions are produced. 

Evils, that are tertainy have sometimes the same effect in 
producing fear, as the possible or impossible. Thus a man 
in a strong prison well-guarded, without the least means of 
escape, trembles at the thought of the rack to which he is 
sentenc'd. This happens only when the certain evil is ter- 
rible and confounding ; in which case the mind continually 
rejects it with horror, while it continually presses in upon 
the thought. The evil is there fix'd and established, but the 
mind cannot endure to fix upon it ; from which fluctuation 
and uncertainty there arises a passion of much the same ap- 
pearance with fear. 

Bat 'tis not only where good or evil is uncertain, as to 
its extstencey but also as to its hindy that fear or hope arises. 
Let one be told by a person, whose veracity he cannot doubt 
of, that one of his sons is suddenly kill'd, 'tis evident the 
^ passion this event wou'd occasion, wou'd not settle into pure 

grief, till he got certain information, which of his sons ho 
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had lost. Here there is an evil certain, but the kind of it SECT, 
uncertain : Consequently the fear we feel on this occasion is . _ 
without the least mixture of joy, and arises merely from the of the 
fluctuation of the fancy betwixt its objects. And tho' each ^^^ 
side of the question produces here the same passion, yet that 
passion cannot settle, but receives from the imagination a 
tremulous and unsteady motion, resembling in its cause, as 
well as in its sensation, the mixture and contention of grief 
and joy. 

From these principles we may account for a phsenomenon 
in the passions, which at first sight seems very extraordinary, 
viz. that surprize is apt to change into fear, and every thing 
that is unexpected aflErights us. The most obvious conclusion 
from this is, that human nature is in general pusilanimous ; 
since upon the sudden appearance of any object we imme- 
diately conclude it to be an evil, and without waiting till we 
can examine its nature, whether it be good or bad, are at 
first affected with fear. This I say is the most obvious con- 
clusion ; but upon farther examination we shall find that the 
phfiBnomenon is otherwise to be accounted for. The sudden- 
ness and strangeness of an appearance naturally excite a 
commotion in the mind, like every thing for which we are 
not prepared, and to which we are not accustom'd. This 
commotion, again, naturally produces a curiosity or inquisi- 
tiveness, which being very violent, from the strong and 
sudden impulse of the object, becomes uneasy, and resembles, 
in its fluctuation and uncertainty, the sensation of fear or 
the mix'd passions of grief and joy. This image of fear 
naturally converts into the thing itself, and gives us a real 
apprehension of evil, as the mind always forms its judgments 
more from its present disposition than from the nature of its 
objects. 

Thus all kinds of uncertainty have a strong connexion 
with fear, even tho' they do not cause any opposition of 
passions by the opposite views and considerations they pre- 
sent to us. A person, who has left his friend in any malady, 
will feel more anxiety upon his account, than if he were 
present, tho* perhaps he is not only incapable of giving him 
assistance, but likewise of judging of the event*of his sickness. 
In this case, tho' the principal object of the passion, viz. the 
life or death of his friend, be to him equally uncertain when 
present as when absent ; yet there are a thousand little cir- 
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PAKr cninstances of his friend's situation and condition, the know- 
^ ^ ^ ledge of which fixes the idea, and prevents that fluctaation and 
Of the will uncertainty so near allj'd to fear. IJncertainiy is, indeed, 
and direct i^ one resDCct as near ally'd to hope as to fear, since it makes 
^^ an essential part in the composition of the former passion ; 

but the reason, why it inclines not to that side, is, that un- 
certainty alone is uneasy, and has a relation of impressions 
to the uneasy passions. 

TKs thus our uncertainty concerning any minute circum- 
stance relating to a person encreases our apprehensions 
of his death or misfortune. Horace has remark'd this 
phenomenon. 

Ut assidma in^umUnu ptdlii avis 

Serpentium allapsus timet, 
Magia relvotia; non, ut adsit, ausili 

Zatura plu$ praseniibus. 

But this principle of the connexion of fear with uncertainty 
I carry &rther, and observe that any doubt produces that 
passion, even tho' it presents nothing to us on any side but 
what is good and desireable. A virgin, on her bridal-night, 
goes to bed full of fears and apprehensions, tho' she expects 
nothing, but pleasure of the highest kind, and what she has 
long wished for. The newness and greatness of the event, 
the confusion of wishes and joys, so embarrass the mind, 
that it knows not on what passion to Sx itself; from whence 
arises a fluttering or unsettledness of the spirits, which 
being, in some degree, imeasy, very naturally degenerates 
into fear. 

Thus we still find, that whatever causes any fluctuation or 
mixture of passions, with any degree of uneasiness, always 
produces fear, or at least a passion so like it, that they are 
scarcely to be distinguish'd. 

I have here confin'd myself to the examination of hope 
and fear in their most simple and natural situation, without 
considering all the variations they may receive from the 
mixture of different views and reflections. Terror, constema- 
tiony astoTiishment, anxiety, and other passions of that kind, 
are nothing but different species and degrees of fear. 'Tis 
easy to imagine how a different situation of the object, or a 
different turn of thought, may change even the sensation of 
a passion; and this may in general account for all the 
particular sub-divisions of the other affections, as well as of 
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fear. Love may shew itself in the shape of tenderness^ friend' SECT. 
shipf wtimacyy esteem, good-willy and in many other appear- _^' _ 
ances; which at the bottom are the same affections, and Ofthe 
arise from the same causes, tho' with a small variation, ^^^ 
which it is not necessary to give any particular account of. 
'Tis for this reason I have all along confin'd myself to the 
principal passion. 

The same care of avoiding prolixity is the reason why I 
wave the examination of the will and direct passions, as they 
appear in animals ; since nothing is more evident, than that 
they are of the same nature, and excited by the same causes 
as in human creatures. I leave this to the reader's own 
observation ; desiring him at the same time to consider the 
additional force this bestows on the present system. 

Sect. X. — Of Curiosity , or the Love of Truth. 

But methinks we have been not a little inattentive to run 
over so many different parts of the human mind, and 
examine so many passions, without taking once into the 
consideration that love of truth, which was the first source 
of all our enquiries. Twill therefore be proper, before we 
leave this subject, to bestow a few reflections on that passion, 
and shew its origin in human nature. 'Tis an affection of so 
peculiar a kind, that 'twou'd have been impossible to have 
treated of it imder any of those heads, which we have 
examined, without danger of obscurity and confusion. 

Truth is of two kinds, consisting either in the discovery of 
the proportions of ideas, considered as such, or in the con- 
formity of our ideas of objects to their real existence. ^Tis 
certain, that the former species of truth, is not desired merely 
as truth, and that 'tis not the justness of our conclusions, 
which alone gives the pleasure. For these conclusions are 
equally just, when we discover the equality of two bodies by 
a pair of compasses, as when we learn it by a mathematical 
demonstration; and tho' in the one case the proofs be 
demonstrative, and in the other only sensible, yet generally 
speaking, the mind acquiesces with equal assurance in the 
one as in the other. And in an arithmetical operation, 
where both the truth and the assurance are of the same 
nature, as in the most profound algebraical problem, the 
pleasure is very inconsiderable, if rather it does not degene- 
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PART rate into pain : Which is an evident proof, that the satisfac- 
. ^ . tion, which we sometimes receive from the discovery of 
Of the will truth, proceeds not fi*om it, merely as such, but only as 
and direct endow'd with Certain qualities. 

paawons. rpj^^ g^^ ^^^ most considerable circumstance requisite to 
render truth agreeable, is the genius and capacity, which is 
employ'd in its invention and discovery. What is easy and 
obvious is never valu'd ; and even what is in itself difficult, 
if we come to the knowledge of it without difficulty, and 
without any stretch of thought or judgment, is but little 
regarded. We love to trace the demonstrations of mathe- 
maticiaos; but shou'd receive small entertainment from a 
person, who shou'd barely inform us of the proportions of 
lines and angles, tho' we repos'd the utmost confidence both 
in his judgment and veracity. In this case 'tis sufficient to 
have ears to learn the truth. We never are oblig'd to fix 
our attention or exert our genius ; which of all other 
exercises of the mind is the most pleasant and agreeable. 

But tho' the exercise of genius be the principal source of 
that satisfaction we receive from the sciences, yet I doubt, if 
it be alone sufficient to give us any considerable enjoyment. 
The truth we discover must also be of some importance. 
'Tis easy to multiply algebraical problems to infinity, nor is 
there any end in the discovery of the proportions of conic 
sections ; tho' few mathematicians take any pleasure in these 
researches, but turn their thoughts to what is more usefril 
and important. Now the question is, after what manner this 
utility and importance operate upon us ? The difficidty on 
this head arises from hence, that many philosophers have 
consum'd their time, have destroy'd their health, and 
neglected their fortune, in the search of such truths, as they 
esteem'd important and useful to the world, tho' it appear'd 
from their whole conduct and behaviour, that they were not 
endow'd with any share of public spirit, nor had any concern 
for the intereste of maokind. Were they convinc'd, that 
their discoveries were of no consequence, they wou'd entirely 
lose all relish for tiieir studies, and that tho' the con- 
sequences be entirely indifferent to them ; which seems to 
be a contradiction. 

To remove this contradiction, we must consider, that, there 
are certain desires and inclinations, which go no farther 
than the imagination, and are rather the faint shadows and 
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images of passions, than any real afifeoidons. Tims, suppose 8£CT. 
a man, who takes a survey of the fortifications of any city ; . ^ . 
considers their strength and advantages, natural or acquir'd ; or 
observes the disposition and contrivance of the bastions, curioeity, 
ramparts, mines, and other military works ; 'tis plain, that of tnith!^* 
in proportion as all these are fitted to attain their ends, he 
will receive a suitable pleasure and satisfaction. This 
pleasure, as it arises from the utility, not the form of the 
objects, can be no other than a sympathy with the inhabi- 
tants, for whose security all this art is employed ; tho' 'tis 
possible, that this person, as a stranger or an enemy, may in 
his heart have no kindness for them, or may even entertain a 
hatred against them. 

It may indeed be objected, that such a remote sympathy is 
a very slight foundation for a passion, and that so much 
industry and application, as we frequently observe in philoso- 
phers, can never be derived from so inconsiderable an original. 
But here I return to what I have already remarked, that the 
pleasure of study consists chiefly in the action of the mind, y 
and the exercise of the genius and understanding in the dis- ^ 
covery or comprehension of any truth. If the importance 
of the truth be requisite to compleat the pleasure, 'tis not on 
account of any .considerable addition, which of itself it brings 
to our enjoyment, but only because 'tis, in some measure, 
requisite to fix our attention. When we are careless and 
inattentive, the same action of the understanding has no 
effect upon us, nor is able to convey any of that satis£eu^tion, 
which arises from it, when we are in another disposition. 

But beside the action of the mind, which is the principal 
foundation of the pleasure, there is lUcewise requir'd a degree 
of success in the attainment of the endf or the discovery of 
that truth we examine. Upon this head I shall make a 
general remark, which may be useful on many occasions, 'ma, 
that where the mind pursues any end with passion ; tho' that 
passion be not deriv'd originally from the end, but merely 
from the action and pursuit ; yet by the natural course of 
the affections, we acquire a concern for the end itself, and 
are uneasy under any disappointment we meet with in the 
pursuit of it. This proceeds from the relation and parallel 
direction of the passions above-mention'd. 

To illustrate all this by a similar instance, I shall observe, 
that there cannot be two passions more nearly resembling 

VOL. II. Q 
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PART each other, than those of hunting and philosophy, whatever 
^^^' ^ disproportion may at first sight appear betwixt them. *Tis 



Of the will evident, that the pleasure of hunting consists in the action 
and direct ^f ^^ mvcA and body ; the motion, the attention, the diffi- 
culiy, and the uncertainty. 'Tis evident likewise, that these 
actions must be attended with an idea of utility, in order to 
their having any effect upon us. A man of the greatest 
fortune, and the farthest removed from avarice, tho'he takes 
a pleasure in hunting after partridges and pheasants, feels no 
satisfaction in shooting crows and magpies ; and that because 
he considers the first as fit for the table, and the other as 
entirely useless. Here 'tis certain, that the utility or impor- 
tance of itself causes no real passion, but is only requisite to 
support the imagination; and the same person, who over- 
looks a ten times greater profit in any other subject, is 
pleas'd to bring home half a dozen woodcocks or plovers, 
after having employed several hours in hunting after them. 
To make the parallel betwixt hunting and philosophy more 
compleat, we may observe, that tho' in both cases the end of 
our action may in itself be despis'd, yet in the heat of the 
action we acquire such an attention to this end, that we are 
very uneasy under any disappointments, and are sorry when 
we either miss our game, or feill into any error in our rea- 
soning. 

If we want another parallel to these affections, we may 
consider the passion of gaming, which affords a pleasure 
from the same principles as hunting and philosophy. It has 
been remarked, that the pleasure of gaming arises not frx)m 
interest alone ; since many leave a sure gain for this enter- 
tainment : Neither is it derived from the game alone ; since 
the same persons have no satisfaction, when they play for 
nothing : But proceeds from both these causes united, tho' 
separately they have no effect. 'Tis here, as in certain 
chymical preparations, where the mixture of two clear and 
transparent liquids produces a third, which is opaque and 
coloured. 

The interest, which we have in any game, engages our 
attention, without which we can have no enjoyment, either 
in that or in any other action. Our attention being once 
engag'd, the difficulty, variety, and sudden reverses of for- 
tune, still farther interest us ; and 'tis from that concern our 
satisfaction arises. Human life is so tiresome a scene, and 
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men generally are of sach indolent dispositions, that what- SECT, 
ever amases them, tho' by a passion miit with pain, does in _^ 
the main give them a sensible pleasure. And this pleasure of 
is here encreas'd by the nature of the objects, which being ^^'^^t^* 
sensible, and of a narrow compass, are entered into with of truth, 
facility, and are agreeable to the imagination. 

The same theory, that accounts for the love of truth in 
mathematics and algebra, may be extended to morals, poli* 
tics, natural philosophy, and other studies, where we consi-* 
der not the abstract relations of ideas, bat their real connex- 
ions and existence. But beside the love of knowledge, which 
displays itself iu the sciences, there is a certain curiosity 
implanted in human nature, which is a passion deriy'd from 
a quite different principle. Some people have an insatiable 
desire of knowing the actions and circumstances of their 
neighbours, tho' their iuterest be no way concerned in them, 
and they must entirely depend on others for their informa- 
tion ; in which case there is no room for study or application. 
Let us search for the reason of this phsenomenon. 

It has been prov'd at large, that the influence of belief is 
at once to inliven and infix any idea iu the imagination, and 
prevent all kind of hesitation and uncertainty about it. 
Both these circumstances are advantageous. By the vivacity 
of the idea we interest the fancy, and produce, tho' in a 
lesser degree, the same pleasure, which arises from a moder- 
ate passion. As the vivacity of the idea gives pleasure, so 
its certainty prevents uneasiness, by fixing one particular 
idea in the mind, and keeping it from wavering in the choice 
of its objects. 'Tis a quality of human nature, which is con- 
spicuous on many occasions, and is common both to the 
mind and body, that too sudden and violent a change is un- 
pleasant to us, and that however any objects may in them- 
selves be indifferent, yet their alteration gives uneasiness. 
Aj9 'tis the nature of doubt to cause a variation in the thought, 
and transport us suddenly from one idea to another, it must 
of consequence be the occasion of pain. This pain chiefly 
takes place, where interest, relation, or the greatness and 
novelty of any. event interests us in it. THs not every matter 
of fact, of which we have a curiosity to be informed ; neither 
are they such only as we have an interest to know. *Tis 
sufficient if the idea strikes on us with such force, and con- 
cerns us so nearly, as to give us an uneasiness in its instabi- 

q2 
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PART . lity and mconstancj. A stranger, when lie arrives first at 
^* any town, may be entirely indifferent about knowing the 



Of the will history and adventnres of the inhabitants ; bat as he becomes 
and direct farther acquainted with them, and has liv'd any considerable 
^***"**"®* time among them, he acquires the same curiosity as the 
natives. When we are reading the history of a nation, we 
may have an ardent desire of clearing up any doubt or 
difficully, that occurs in it; but become careless in such 
researches, when the ideas of these events are, in a great 
measure, obliterated. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

I think it proper to inform the public, that tho' this be a 
third yolame of the Treatise of Human Nature, yet 'tis in 
some measure independent of the other two, and requires 
not that the reader shou'd enter into all the abstract reason- 
ings contain'd in them. I am hopeful it may be understood 
by ordinary readers, with as little attention as is usually 
given to any books of reasoning. It must only be observed, 
that I continue to make use of the terms, irnpresdons and 
xdeOBy in the same sense as formerly ; and that by impressions ^ 
I mean our stronger perceptions, such as our sensations, 
affections and sentiments ; and by ideas the fainter percep- 
tions, or the copies of these in the memory and imagination. 
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PART I. 

OF VIRTUE AND TIGE IN GENEBAL* 

Sect. I. — Moral Distinctions not derived from Reason. 

Thebe is an inconvenience which attends all abstrose rea- sect. 
soning, that it may silence, without convincing an anta- ^ , 
gonist, and requires the same intense study to make us j^^^jt^ ^is- 
sensible of its force, that was at first requisite for its inven- tinctions 
tion. When we leave our closet, and engage in the common ^^^ 
afibirs of life, its conclusions seem to vanish, like the phan- reason, 
toms of the night on the appearance of the morning ; and 
'tis difficult for us to retain even that conviction, which we 
had attained vdth difficulty. This is still more conspicuous 
in a long chain of reasoning, where we must preserve to the 
end the evidence of the first propositions, and where we often 
lose sight of all the most received maxims, either of philo- 
sophy or common life. I am not, however, without hopes, 
that the present system of philosophy will acquire new force 
as it advances ; and that our reasonings concerning morals will 
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PART corroborate whatever has been said concerning the v/nder- 
stcmding and the patmons. Morality is a subject that interests 



Of virtue Hs above all others : We fancy the peace of society to be at 
and vice in gtake in every decision concerning it; and 'tis evident, that 
this concern must make onr speculations appear more real 
and solid, than where the subject is, in a great measure, 
indifferent to us. What affects us, we conclude can never 
be a chimera ; and as our passion is engag'd on the one side 
or the other, we naturally think that the question lies within 
human comprehension ; which, in other cases of this nature, 
we are apt to entertain some doubt of. Without this ad- 
vantage I never should have ventured upon a third volume of 
such abstruse philosophy, in an age, wherein the greatest 
part of men seem agreed to convert reading into an amuse- 
ment, and to reject every thing that requires any considerable 
degree of attention to be comprehended. 

It has been observed, that nothing is ever present to the 
mind but its perceptions ; and that all the actions of seeing, 
hearing, judging, loving, hating, and thinking, fall under this 
denomination. The mind can never exert itself in any action, 
which we may not comprehend under the term ot perception ; 
and consequently that term is no less applicable to those 
judgments, by which we distinguish moral good and evil, 
ihan to every other operation of the mind. To approve of 
me character, to condemn another, are only so many different 
perceptions. 

Now as perceptions resolve themselves into two kinds, 
viz* imprestnana and ideasy this distinction gives rise to a 
|uestion, with which we shall open up our present enquiry 
concerning morals. Whether His hy means of owr ideas or im- 
pressions we distingvish betunxt vice cmd virtue^ and pronotmce 
an action hlamecible or praiseworthy ?^ This will immediately 
cut off all loose discourses and declamations, and reduce us to 
something precise and exact on the present subject* 

Those who affirm that virtue is nothing but a conformity 
to reason ; that there are eternal fitnesses and unfitnesses of 
things, which are the same to every rational being that con- 
siders them; that the immutable measures of right and 
wrong impose an obligation, not only on human creatures, 
but also on the Deity himself: All these systems concur in 
the opinion, that morality, like truth, is discem'd merely by 

\} Introd. sect 60.— Ed.] 
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ideas^ and by their juxta-position and comparison. In order^ SECT. 

therefore, to jndge of these systems, we need only consider^ ; — . 

whether it be possible, from reason alone, to distinguish Moral dis- 
betwiit moral good and eyil, or whether there must concur ^°^^^^^ 
some other principles to enable us to make that distinction, from 

If morality had naturally no influence on human passions reason. 
and actions, 'twere in vain to take such pains to inculcate 
it ; and nothing wou'd be more fruitless than that multitude 
of rules and precepts, with which all moralists abound. Phi- 
losophy is commonly divided into ^eculative and practical ; 
and as morality is always comprehended under the^liter 
division, 'tis supposed to influence our passions and actions, 
and to go beyond the calm and indolent judgments of the 
understanding* And this is confirmed by common experience, 
which informs us, that men are often governed by their duties, 
and are deter'd from some actions by the opinion of injustice, 
and impelled to others by that of obligation. 

Since morals, therefore, have an influence on the actions 
and afifections, it follows, that they cannot be deriv'd from 
reason ; and that because reason alone, as we have already 
proved, can never have any such influence. Morals excite 
passions, and produce or prevent actions. Season of itself 
is utterly impotent in this particular. The rules of morality, 
therefore, are not conclusions of our reason. 

No one, I believe, will deny the justness of this inference ; 
nor is there any other means of evading it, than by denying 
that principle, on which it is founded. As long as it is 
allow'd, that reason has no influence on our passions and 
actions, 'tis in vain to pretend, that morality is discovered 
only by a deduction of reason. An active principle can 
never be founded on an inactive ; and if reason be inactive 
in itself, it must remain so in all it^ shapes and appearances, 
whether it exerts itself in natural or moral subjects, whether 
it considers the powers of external bodies, or tiie actions of 
rational beings. 

It would be tedious to repeat all the arguments, by which 
I have prov'd,' that reason is perfectly inert, and can never 
either prevent or produce any action or affection. 'Twill be 
easy to recollect what has been said upon that subject. I 
shall only recal on this occasion one of these arguments, 

[1 Book II. Part III. Sect. 8.] 
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PART whicli I shall endeavour to render still more conclusive, and 
-_ , ' more applicable to the present subject. 
Of Firtno Reason is the discovery of truth or feishood. Truth or 
*°*^Jii "* falshood consists in an agreement or disagreement either to 
the real relations of ideas, or to real existence and matter of 
foct. Whatever, therefore, is not susceptible of this agree- 
ment or dinagreement, is incapable of being true or fS&lse, 
and can never be an object of our reason. Now 'tis evident 
our passions, volitions, and actions, are not susceptible of 
any such agreement or disagreement ; being original facts 
and realities, compleat in themselves, and implying no 
reference to other passions, volitions, and actions. 'Tis 
impossible, therefore, they can be pronounced either true or 
false, and be either contrary or conformable to reason* 

This argument is of double advantage to our present 
purpose. For it proves directly y that actions do not derive 
their merit from a conformity to reason, nor their blame 
from a contrariety to it ; and it proves the same truth more 
indirectly^ by shewing us, that as reason can never im- 
mediately prevent or produce any action by contradicting or 
approving of it, it cannot be the source of moral good and 
evil, which are found to have that influence. Actions may 
be laudable or blameable ; but they cannot be reasonable or 
unreasonable : Laudable or bhuneable, therefore, are not the 
same with reasonable or unreasonable. The merit and 
demerit of actions frequently contradict, and sometimes 
controul our natural propensities. But reason has no such 
influence. Moral distinctions, therefore, are not the offspring 
of reason. Season is wholly inactive, and can never be the 
source of so active a principle as conscience, or a sense of 
morals. 

But perhaps it may be said, that tho' no will or action can 
be immediately contradictory to reason, yet we may find such 
a contradiction in some of tiie attendants of the action, that 
is, in its causes or effects. The action may cause a judgment, 
or may be ohUquely caused by one, when the judgment con- 
curs with a passion ; and by an abusive way of speaking, 
which philosophy will scarce allow of, the same contrariety 
may, upon that account, be ascrib'd to the action. How far 
this truth or falshood may be the source of morals, 'tvnll 
now be proper to consider. 

It has been observed, that reason, in a strict and philoso- 
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phical sense, can have an influence on onr conduct only aJPter SECT. 
two ways : Either when it excites a passion by informing us . ^ ^ 
of the existence of something which is a proper object of it ; Moral dis- 
or when it discovers the connexion of causes and effects, so tinctions 
as to afford us means of exerting any passion. These are f^m^ 
the only kinds of judgment, which can accompany our reason, y 
actions, or can be said to produce them in any manner ; and 
it must be allowed, that these judgments may often be false 
and erroneous. A person may be affected with passion, by . 
supposing a pain or pleasure to lie in an object, which has 
no tendency to produce either of these sensations, or which 
produces the contrary to what is imagin'd. A person may 
also take &lse measures for the attaining his end, and may 
retard, by his foolish conduct, instead of forwarding the 
execution of any project. These false judgments may be 
thought to affect the passions and actions, which are con- 
nected with them, and may be said to render them un- 
reasonable, in a figurative and improper way of speaking. 
But tho' this be acknowledged, 'tis easy to observe, that these 
errors are so far from being the source of all immorality, 
that they are commonly very innocent, and draw no manner 
of guilt upon the person who is so unfortunate as to fall into 
them. They extend not beyond a mistake of /oc^, which 
moralists have not generally suppos'd criminal, as being per- 
fectly involuntary. I am more to be lamented than blam'd, 
if I am mistaken with regard to the influence of objects in 
producing pain or pleasure, or if I know not the proper 
means of satisfying my desires. No one can ever regard 
such errors as a defect in my moral character. A fruit, for 
instance, that is really disagreeable, appears to me at a 
distance, and thro' mistake 1 fancy it to be pleasant and 
delicious. Here is one error. I choose certain means of 
reaching this fruit, which are not proi)er for my end. Here 
is a se^nd error ; nor is tixere £xy ti.ird one, which caa 
ever possibly enter into our reasonings concerning actions. 
I ask, therefore, if a man, in this situation, and guilty of 
these two errors, is to be regarded as vicious and crimiiial, 
however unavoidable they might have been? Or if it be 
possible to imagine, that such errors are the sources of all 
immorality P 

And here it may be proper to observe, that if moral dis- 
tinctions be deriv'd from the truth or falshood of those 
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PART judgments, they must take place wherever we form the 

. ^ . judgments; nor will there be any difference, whether the 

Of Yiitue question be concerning an apple or a kingdom, or whether 

and vice in ^le crror be avoidable or unavoidable. For as the very 

genera esscncc of morality is supposed to consist in an agreement or 

disagreement to reason, the other circumstances are entirely 

arbitrary, and can never either bestow on any action the 

character of virtuous or vicious, or deprive it of that character. 

To which we may add, that this agreement or disagreement^ 

not admitting of degrees, all virtues and vices wou'd of 

course be equaL 

Shou'd it be pretended, that tho' a mistake of fdd be not 
criminal, yet a mistake of right often is ; and that this may 
be the source of immorality: I vrould answer, that 'tis 
impossible such a mistake can ever be the original source of 
immoraliiy, since it supposes a real right and wrong ; that 
is, a real distinction in morals, independent of these judg- 
ments. A mistake, therefore, of right may become a species 
of immorality ; but 'tis only a secondary one, and is founded 
on some other, antecedent to it. 

As to those judgments which are the effecU of our actions, 
and which, when false, give occasion to pronounce the actions 
contrary to truth and reason; we may observe, that our 
actions never cause any judgment, either true or &lse, in 
ourselves, and that 'tis only on others they have such an 
influence. 'Tis certain, that an action, on many occasions, 
may give rise to false conclusions in others; and that a 
person, who thro' a window sees any lewd behaviour of mine 
with my neighbour's wife, may be so simple as to imagine 
she is certainly my own. In this respect my action re- 
sembles somewhat a lye or falshood ; only with this difference, 
which is material, that I perform not the action with any 
intention of giving rise to a false judgment in another, but 
merely to satisfy my lust and passion. It causes, however, a 
mistake and false judgment by accident ; and the falshood of 
its effects may be ascribed, by some odd figurative way of 
speaking, to the action itself. But still I can see no pretext 
of reason for asserting, that the tendency to cause such an 
error is the first spring or original source of all immorality.' 

* One might think it were entirely author,* who has had the good foitune 
Btiperflnous to prove this, if a late to obtain some reputation, had not 

[* Wollaston, in the 'Religion of Nature Delineated,' sect. 1. — Ed.] 
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Thus upon the whole, 'tis impossible, that the distinction SECT. 
betwixt moral good and evil, can be made by reason ; since ^' 



that distinction has an influence upon oar actions, of which Moral dis- 
reason alone is incapable. Season and judgment may, tinctions 
indeed, be the mediate cause of an action, by prompting, fpom 



seriouslj affirmed, that such a &l8- 
hood is the foundation of all guilt and 
moral deformity. That we ma}r dis- 
cover the fiillacy of his hypothesis, we 
need only consider, that a &lBe conclu- 
sion is drawn from an action, only 
by means of an obscurity of natural 
principles, which makes a cause be 
secretly interrupted in its operation, by 
contraiy causes, and renders the con- 
nection betwixt two olrjects uncertain 
and Tariable. Now, as a like uncer- 
tainty and yariety of causes take place, 
even in natural objects, and produce a 
like error in our judgment, if that 
tendency to produce error were the yeij 
essence of vice and immorality, it 
shou'd follow, that even inanimate 
objects might be vicious and immoraL 

Tis in vain to urge, that inanimate 
objects act without liberty and choice. 
For as liberty and choice are not neces- 
sary to make an action produce in us 
an erroneous conclusion, they can be, in 
no respect, essential to morality ; and 
I do not readily perceive, upon this 
system, how they can ever come to be 
regarded l^ it If the tendency to 
cause error be the origin of immorality, 
that tendency and immorality wou'd in 
every caBe be inseparable. 

Add to this, that if I had used the 
precaution of shutting the windows, 
while I indulged mvself in those liber- 
ties with my neighbour's wife, I should 
have been guilty of no immorality; 
and that because my action, being per- 
fectiy concealed, wou'd have had no 
tendency to produce any f&lse conclusion. 

For the same reason, a thie^ who 
steals in by a ladder at a window, and 
takes all imaginable care to cause no 
disturbance, is in no respect criminaL 
For either he will not be perceived, or if 
he be, 'tis impossible he can produce 
any error, nor will any one, from these 
circumstances, take him to be other 
than what he really is. 

'Tis well known, that those who are 
squint-sighted, do very readily cause 
mistakes in others, and that we imagine 
they salute or are talking to one per- 
son, while they address tiiomselves to 



another. Are they therefore, upon 
that account, immond? 

Besides, we may easily observe, that 
in all those arguments there is an 
evident reasoning in a circle. A person 
who takes possession of another's goods, 
and uses them as his oum, in a manner 
declares them to be his own ; and this 
&l8hood is the source of the immorality 
of injustice. But is property, or right, 
or obligation, intelligible, without an 
antecedent morality ? 

A man that is ung^rateM to his bene- 
&ctor, in a manner affirms, that he 
never received a^y &vours £rom him. 
But in what manner? Is it because 
^s his duty to be grateful ? But this 
supposes, that there is some antecedent 
rule of duty and morals. Is it because 
human nature is generally grateful, 
and makes us conclude, that a man who 
does any harm never received any 
&vour £^m the person he harm'd? 
But human nature is not so generally 
g^teful, as to justify such a conclusion. 
Or if it were, is an exception to a 
general rule in every case criminal, for 
no other reason than because it is an 
exception ? 

But what may suffice entirely to 
destroy this whimsical system is, that 
it leaves us under the same difficulty to 
give a reason why truth is virtuous and 
falshood vicious, as to account for the 
merit or turpitude of anv other action. 
I shall allow, if you please, that all 
immorality is derived frt>m this supposed 
falshood in action, provided you can 
give me any plausible reason, wny sudi a 
&l8hood is immoral. If you consider 
rightiy of the matter, you will find 
yourself in the same difficulty as at the 
beginning. 

This last argument is very conclu- 
sive ; because, if there be not an evi- 
dent merit or turpitude annex'd to this 
species of truth or falshood, it can never 
have any influence upon our actions. 
For, who ever thought of forbearing 
any action, because otiiers might possi- 
bly draw &lse conclusions from it? Or, 
who ever perform'd any, that he might 
give rise to true conclusions? 



reason. 
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PART or by directing a passion : But it is not pretended, that a 

. • ^ judgment of this kind, either in its truth or falshood, is 

Of Tirtue attended with virtue or vice. And as to the judgments, 

and vice in which are causcd by our judgments, they can still less 

bestow those moral qualities on the actions, which are their 

causes. 

But to be more particular, and to shew, that those eternal 
immutable fitnesses and unfitnesses of things cannot be 
defended by sound philosophy, we may weigh the following 
considerations. 

If the thought and understanding were alone capable of 
fixing the boundaries of right and wrong, the character of 
virtuous and vicious either must lie in some relations of 
objects, or must be a matter of fSiiCt, which is discovered by 
our reasoning. This consequence is evident. As the opera- 
tions of human imderstanding divide themselves into two 
kinds, the comparing of ideas, and the inferring of matter of 
feet ; were virtue discovered by the understanding ; it must 
be an object of one of these operations, nor is there any third 
operation of the understanding, which can discover it. There 
has been an opinion very industriously propagated by certain 
philosophers, that morality is susceptible of demonstration ; 
and tho' no one has ever been able to advance a single step 
in those demonstrations ; yet 'tis taken for granted, that this 
science may be brought to an equal certainty with geometry 
or algebra. Upon this supposition, vice and virtue must 
consist in some relations ; since 'tis allow'd on all hands, 
that no matter of fact is capable of being demonstrated. Let 
us, therefore, begin with examining this hypothesis, and 
endeavour, if possible, to fix those moral qualities, which 
have been so long the objects of our fruitless researches. 
Point out distinctly the relations, which constitute morality 
or obligation, that we may know wherein they consist, and 
after what manner we must judge of them. 

If you assert, that vice and virtue consist in relations sus- 
ceptible of certainty and demonstration, you must confine 
yourself to those f(ywf relations, which alone admit of that 
degree of evidence ; and in that case you run into absurdi- 
ties, from which you will never be able to extricate yourself. 
For as you make the very essence of morality to lie in the 
relations, and as there is no one of these relations but what 
is applicable, not only to an irrational, but also to an inani- 
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mate object ; it follows, tliat even such objects must be suscep- sect. 
tible of merit or demerit. Resemblance^ contrariety y degrees in ^ 



quality, and proportions in quantity and nnmiber; ^ all these Moral dia- 
relations belong as properly to matter, as to our actions, *^^®^, 
passions, and volitions. 'Tis \mquestionable, therefore, that ^q^ ^^ 
morality lies not in any of these relations, nor the sense of roaaon. 
it in their discovery.* 

Shou'd it be asserted, that the sense of morality consists 
in the discovery of some relation, distinct from tiiese, and 
that our enumeration was not compleat, when we compre- 
hended all demonstrable relations under four general heads : 
To this I know not what to reply, till some one be so good 
as to point out to me this new relation. Tis impossible to 
refute a system, which has never yet been ezplain'd. In such 
a manner of fighting in the dark, a man loses his blows in 
tlie air, and often places them where the enemy is not 
present. 

I must, therefore, on this occasion, rest contented with 
requiring the two following conditions of any one that wou*d 
undertake to clear up this system. First, As moral good and 
evil belong only to the actions of the mind, and are deriv'd 
from our situation with regard to external objects, the rela- 
tions from which these moral distinctions arise, must lie only 
betwixt internal actions, and external objects, and must not 
be applicable either to internal actions, compared among 
themselves, or to external objects, when placed in opposition 
to other external objects. For as morality is supposed to 
attend certain relations, if these relations cou'd belong to 
internal actions considered singly, it wou'd follow, that we 
might be guilty of crimes in ourselves, and independent of 



[' Intiod. sect 50. C£ yol. L partiii. 
sect. i. — ^Ed.] 

* As a proof, how confused our way of 
thinking on this subject commonly is, 
we may observe, that those -who assert, 
that morality is demonstrable, do not 
say, that morality lies in the relations, 
and that the relations are distinguish- 
able by reason. They only say, that 
reason can discorer such an ac:ion, in 
such relations, to be virtuous, and such 
another vicious. It seems they thought 
it sufficient, if they cou'd bring the 
word. Relation, into the proposition, 
without troubling themselves whether 
it was to the purpose or nut. But here, 

VOL. II. ] 



I think, is plain argument Demonstra- 
tive reason discovers only relations. 
But that reason, according to this hypo- 
thesis, discovers also vice and virtue. 
These moral qualities, therefore, must 
be relations. When we blame any 
action, in any situation, the whole com- 
plicated object of action and situation, 
must form certain relations, wherein 
the essence of vice consists. This hypo- 
thesis is not otherwise intelligible. For 
what does reason discover, when it 
pronounces any action vicious? Does 
It discover a relation or a matter of 
tuct? These questions are decisive, 
and must not be eluded. 
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PART pur situation, with respect to the universe; And in like 
^ manner, if these moral relations cou'd be applj'd to external 



I 



Of virtue objects, it wou'd follow, that even inanimate beings wou'd 
and vice in \^ susceptible of moral beauty and deformity. Now it seems 
genera . 3i£5(»^t ^o imagine, that any relation can be discovered be- 
twixt our passions, volitions and actions, compared to exter- 
nal objects, which relation might not belong either to' these 
passions and volitions, or to these external objects, compared 
among themselves. 

But it will be still more difficult to fulfil the second condi- 
tion, requisite to justify this system. According to the 
principles of those who maintain an abstract rational differ- 
ence betwixt moral good and evil, and a nafcural fitness and 
unfitness of things, 'tis not only supposed that these relations, 
being eternal and immutable, are the same, when consider'd 
by every rational creature, but their effects are also suppos'd 
to be necessarily the same ; and 'tis concluded they have no 
less, or rather a greater, influence in directing the will of the 
deity, thaoi in goveming the rational and Tirtnous of our own 
species. These two particulars are evidently distinct. 'Tis 
one thing to know virtue, and another to conform the will 
to it. In order, therefore, to prove, that the measures of right 
and wrong are eternal laws, obligatory on every rational 
mind, 'tis not sufficient to shew tiie relations upon which 
they are founded : We must also point out the connexion 
betwixt the relation and the will; and must prove that this 
connexion is so necessary, that in every well-disposed mind, 
it must take place and have its influence ; tho' the difference 
betwixt these minds be in other respects immense and infi- 
nite. Now besides what I have already prov'd, that even in 
human nature no relation can ever alone produce any action ; 
besides this, I say, it has been shewn, in treating of the un- 
derstanding, that there is no connexion of cause and effect, 
such as this is suppos'd to be, which is discoverable other- 
wise than by experience, and of which we can pretend to 
have any security by the simple consideration of the objects. 
, All beings in the universe, consider'd in themselves, appear 
\entirely loose and independent of each other. 'Tis only by 
experience we learn their influence and connexion ; and this 
influence we ought never to extend beyond experience. 

Thus it will be impossible to fulfil the first condition re- 
quired to the system of eternal rational measures of right and 
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wrong ; because it is impossible to shew those relations, sect. 
upon which such a distinction may be founded : And 'tis as . ^ 
impossible to fulfil the second condition ; because we cannot Moral dis- 
prove a priori, that these relations, if they really existed tinctionB 
and were peroeiv'd, wou*d be universally forcible and obli- ^^m^ 

gatory. reason. 

But to make these general reflections more clear and con- 
vincing, we may illustrate them by some particular instances, 
wherein this character of moral good or evil is the most 
universally acknowledged* Of all crimes that human crea- 
tures are capable of committing, the most horrid and un- 
natural is ingratitude, especially when it is committed against 
parents, and appears in the more flagrant instances of wounds 
and death. This is acknowledged by all mankind, philoso- 
phers as weU as the people ; the question only arises among 
philosophers, whether the guilt or moral deformity of this 
action be discovered by demonstrative reasoning, or be felt 
by an internal sense, and by means of some sentiment, which 
the reflecting on such an action naturally occasions. This 
question will soon be decided against the former opinion, if 
we can shew the same relations in other objects, without the 
notion of any guilt or iniquity attending iJiem. Beason or 
science is nothing but the comparing of ideas, and the dis- 
covery of their relations ; and if the same relations have 
different characters, it must evidently follow, that those 
characters are not discovered merely by reason. To put the 
affair, therefore, to this trial, let us chuse any inanimate 
object, such as an oak or elm ; and let us suppose, that by 
the dropping of its seed, it produces a sapling below it, which 
'springing up by degrees, at last overtops and destroys the 
parent ^ree : I ask, if in this instance there be wanting any 
relation, which is discoverable in parricide or ingratitude P 
Is not the one tree the cause of the other's existence ; and 
the latter the cause of the destruction of the former, in the 
same manner as when a child murders his parent P 'Tis not 
sufficient to reply, that a choice or will is wanting. For in 
the case of parricide, a will does not give rise to any Aiffereni 
relations, but is only the cause from which the action is 
derived ; and consequently produces the soume relations, that 
in the oak or elm arise from some other principles. 'Tis a 
will or choice, that determines a man to kill his parent ; and 
they are the laws of matter ai^d motion, that determine a 

R 2 
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PART sapling to destroy the oak, from which it sprang. Here then 
the same relations have different causes ; but still the rela- 



Of virtae tions are the same : And as their discovery is not in both 
*"^TJJ®"* cases attended with a notion of immorality, it follows, that 
that notion does not arise from such a discoveiy. 

But to chose an instance, still more resembling ; I would 
fain ask any one, why incest in the human species is criminal, 
and why the veiy same action, and the same relations in 
animals have not the smallest moral turpitude and deformity 9 
If it be answer'd, that this action is innocent in animals, 
because they have not reason sufficient to discover its turpi- 
tude ; but that man, being endow'd with that faculty, which 
<mghi to restrain him to his duty, the same action instantly 
becomes criminal to him ; should this be said, I would reply, 
that this is evidently arguing in a circle. For before reason 
can perceive this turpitude, the turpitude must exist ; and 
consequently is independent of the decisions of our reason, 
and is their object more properly than their eflfect. Accord- 
ing to this system, then, every animal, that has sense, and 
appetite, and will ; that is, every animal must be susceptible 
of all the same virtues and vices, for which we ascribe praise 
and blame to human creatures. All the diflference is, that 
our superior reason may serve to discover the vice or virtue, 
' and by that means may augment the blame or praise : But 
still this discovery supposes a separate being in these moral 
distinctions, and a being, which depends only on the will and 
appetite, and which, both in thought and reality, may be dis- 
tinguish'd from the reason. Animals are susceptible of the 
same relations, with respect to each other, as the human 
species, and therefore wou'd also be susceptible of the same 
morality, if the essence of morality consisted in these rela- 
tions. Their want of a sufficient degree of reason may 
hinder them from perceiving the duties and ojjiligations of 
morality, but can never hinder these duties from existing ; 
since they must antecedently exist, in order to their being 
perceiv'd. Season must find them, and can never produce 
them. This argument deserves to be weigh'd, as being, in 
my opinion, entirely decisive. 

Nor does this reasoning only prove, that morality consists 
not in any relations, that are the objects of science ; but if 
examined will prove with equal certainty, that it consists not 
in any matter of fact, which can be discover'd by the under- 
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standing.^ This is the second part of our argument ; and if S£OT. 
it can be made evident, we may conclude, that morality is ^* 



not an object of reason. But can there be any diffix^ulty in Moral dis- 
proving, that vice and virtue are not matters of fact, whose tinctions 
existence we can infer by reason P Take any action allow'd fi^m ^"^ 
to be vicious : Wilful murder, for instance. Examine it in reaaop^ 
all lights, and see if you can find that matter of fact, or real (^ 
existence, which you call vice. In which-ever way you take 
it, you find only certain passions, motives, volitions and 
thoughts. There is no other matter of fact in the case. 
The vice entirely escapes you, as long as you consider the \ 
object. You never can find ii^ till you turn your reflection 
into your own breast, and find a sentiment of disapprobation, 
which arises in you, towards this action. Here is a matter 
of fact; but 'tis the object of feeling, not of reason. It lies 
in yourself, not in the object. So that when you pronounce 
any action or character to be vicious, you mean nothing, but 
that from the constitution of your nature you have a feeling 
or sentiment of blame from the contemplation of it. Yice and 
virtue, therefore, may be compared to sounds, colours, heat 
and cold, which, according to modern philosophy, are not 
qualities in objects, but perceptions in the mind :^ And this 
discovery in morals, like that other in physics, is to be re- 
garded as a considerable' advancement of the speculative 
sciences ; tho', like that too, it has little or no influence on 
practice. NoUiing can be more real, or concern us more, 
than our own sentiments of pleasure and uneasiness ; and if 
these be favourable to virtue, and unfavourable to vice, no 
more can be requisite to the reg^ulation of our conduct and 
behaviour. 

I cannot forbear adding to these reasonings an observation, 
which may, perhaps, be found of some importance. In every 
system of morality, which I have hitherto met with, I have 
always remarked, that the author proceeds for some time in 
the ordinary way of reasoning, and establishes the being of 
a God, or makes observations concerning human affairs ; 
when of a sudden I am surprized to find, that instead of the 
usual copulations of propositions, is, and is not, I meet with 
no proposition that is not connected with an (mghty or an 
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PART ought noi.^ This change ia imperceptible ; but is, however, 
, ; ,. of the laat conseqaence. For as this ought^ or ought not^ 



Of viitae expresses some new relation or affirmation, 'tis necessary that 
*en^r "* ^^ should be observed and ezplain'd ; and at the same time that 
a reason shonld be given, for what seems altogether incon- 
ceivable, how this new relation can be a deduction from 
others, which are entirely different from it. But as authors 
do not commonly use tiiis precaution, I shall presume to 
recommend it to the readers ; and am persuaded, that this 
small attention wou'd subvert all the vulgar systems of 
morality, and let us see, that the distinction of vice and 
virtue is not founded merely on the relations of objects, nor 
is perceiv'd by reason. 

Seot. II. — Moral distmctions derived from a moral sense. 

Thus the course of the argument leads us to conclude, 
that since vice and virtue are not discoverable merely by 
reason, or the comparison of ideas, it must be by means of 
some impression or sentiment they occasion, that we are able 
to mark the difference betwixt them. Our decisions con- 
, ceming moral rectitude and depravity are evidently percep- 
' tions ; and as all perceptions are either impressions or ideas, 
the exclusion of the one is a convincing argument for the 
other. Morality, therefore, is more properly felt than judg'd 
of; tho' this feeling or sentiment is conmionly so soft and 
gentle, that we are apt to confoimd it with an idea, according 
to our common custom of taking all things for the same, 
which have any near resemblance to each other. 

The next question is. Of what nature are these impressions, 
and after what manner do they operate upon us 9 Here we 
cannot remain long in suspense, but must pronounce the 
impression arising from virtue, to be agreeable, and that 
proceeding ftt)m vice to be uneasy. Every moment's ex- 
perience must convince us of this. There is no spectacle so 
fair and beautiful as a noble and generous action ; nor any 
which gives us more abhorrence than one that is cruel and 
treacherous. No enjoyment equals the satisfaction we re- 
ceive from the company of those we love and esteem ; as the 
greatest of all punishments is to be oblig'd to pass our lives 
with those we hate or contemn. A very play or romance 

[» Introd. aoct. 49. — ^Ed.] 
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may aflford us instances of this pleasure, which virtue conveys sect. 
to us ; and pain, which arises from vice. ^' 



Now since the distinguishing impressions, by which moral Moral dis' 
good or evil is known, are nothing but pcurticular pains or tinctions 
pleasures ; it follows, that in all enquiries concerning these f^m a 
moral distinctions, it will be sufficient to shew the principles, ^^ra^ 
which make us feel a satisfaction or uneasiness from the ^ 
survey of any character, in order to satisfy us why the 
character is laudable or blameable. An action, or sentiment, 
or character is virtuous or vicious ; why P because its view 
causes a pleasure or uneasiness of a particular kind. In 
giving a reason, therefore, for the pleasure or uneasiness, 
we sufficiently explain the vice or virtue. To have the sense 
of virtue, is nothing but ixyfeel a satisfaction of a particular 
kind from the contemplation of a character. The very 
feelirkg constitutes our praise or admiration. We go no 
farther ; nor do we enquire into the cause 6f the satisfaction. 
We do not infer a character to be virtuous, because it 
pleases : But in feeling that it pleases after such a particular 
manner, we in e£fect feel that it is virtuous.^ The case is 
the same as in our judgments concerning all kinds of beauty, 
and tastes, and sensations. Our approbation is impl/d in 
the immediate pleasure they convey to us. 

I have objected to the system, which establishes eternal 
rational measures of right and wrong, that 'tis impossible to 
shew, in the actions of reasonable creatures, any relations, 
which are not foimd in external objects ^ and tiierefore, if 
morality always attended these relations, 'twere possible for 
inanimate matter to become virtuous or vicious. Now it 
may, in like manner, be objected to the present system, that 
if virtue and vice be determin'd by pleasure and pain, these 
qualities must, in every case, arise £h>m the sensations ; and 
consequentiy any object, whether animate or inanimate, 
rational or irrational, might become morally good or evil, 
provided it can excite a satisfaction or uneasiness. But tho' 
this objection seems to be the very same, it has by no means 
the same force, in the one case as in the other. For, firsty ^^ 
'tis evident, that under the term fUoj^wrty we comprehend 
sensations, which are very different from each other, and 
which have only such a distant resemblance, as is requisite 
to make them be express'd by the same abstract term. A 

[' Introd. sect 61. — ^Ed.] 
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PART good composition of music and a bottle of good wine equally 
>.. — ; — » produce pleasure; and what is more, their goodness is 
Of virtue determined merely by the pleasure. But shall we say upon 
genewd! '° *^^* account, that the wine is harmonious, or the music of a 
good flavour P In like manner an inanimate object, and the 
character or sentiments of any person may, both of them, 
give satisfaction; but as the satisfia.ction is different, this 
keeps our sentiments concerning them from being con- 
founded, and makes us ascribe virtue to the one, and not to 
the other. Nor is every sentiment of pleasure or pain, which 
arises from characters and actions, of that peculiar kind, 
which makes us praise or condemn. The good qualities of 
an enemy are hurtful to us ; but may still command our 
esteem and respect. 'Tis only when a character is con- 
sidered in general, without reference to our particular 
interest, that it causes such a feeling or sentiment, as 
denominates it morally good or evil.* 'Tis true, those senti- 
ments, for interest and morals, are apt to be confounded, 
and naturally run into one another. It seldom happens, 
that we do not think an enemy vicious, and can distinguish 
betwixt his opposition to our interest and real villainy or 
baseness. But this hinders not, but that the sentiments are, 
in themselves, distinct ; and a man of temper and judgment 
may preserve himself from these illusions. In like manner, 
tho' 'tis certain a musical voice is nothing but one that 
naturally gives a pa/rticular kind of pleasure ; yet 'tis difficult 
for a man to be sensible, that the voice of an enemy is 
agreeable, or to allow it to be musical. But a person of a 
6ne ear, who has the command of himself, can separate 
these feelings, and give praise to what deserves it. 

Secondly^ We may call to remembrance the preceding 
system of the passions, in order to remark a still more con- 
siderable difference among our pains and pleasures. Pride 
and humility, love and hatred are excited, when there is any 
thing presented to us, that both bears a relation to the 
object of the passion, and produces a separate sensation 
related to the sensation of the passion. Now virtue and 
Vice are attended with these circumstances. They must 
necessarily be plac'd either in ourselves or others, and excite 
either pleasure or imeasiness; and therefore must give 
rise to one of these four passions ; which dearly distinguishes 
them from the pleasure and pain arising from inanimate 

[» Introd. sect. 51.- Ed.] 
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objects, that often bear no relation to us: And tbat is, ^ 



perhaps, the most considerable effect that virtue and vice Moral die- 
have npon the human mind. deriVd^' 

It may now be asFd m generaly concerning this pain or from a 
pleasure, that distinguishes moral good and evil, From what ^^^^ 
^principles is it derivedy and whence does it a/rise m the human 
mind ? To this I reply, Jirsty that 'tis absurd to imagine, 
that in every particular instance, these sentiments are pro- 
duc'd by an original quality and primary constitution. For 
as the number of our duties is, in a manner, infinite, 'tis 
impossible that our original instincts should extend to each 
of them, and from our very first infancy impress on the 
human mind all that multitude of precepts, which are con- 
tained in the compleatest system of ethics. Such a method 
of proceeding is not conformable to the usual maxims, by 
which nature is conducted, where a few principles produce 
all that variety we observe in the universe, and every thing 
is carry'd on in the easiest and most simple manner. 'Tis 
necessary, therefore, to abridge these primary impulses, and 
find some more general principles, upon which all our notions 
of morals are founded. 

But in the second place, should it be ask'd. Whether we 
ought to search for these principles in nature, or whether we 
must look for them in some other origin ? I wou'd reply, 
that our answer to this question depends upon the definition 
of the word. Nature, than which there is none more am- 
biguous and equivocaL If nattire be oppos'd to miracles, not 
only the distinction betwixt vice and virtue is natural, but 
also every event, which has ever happened in the world, 
excepting those miraclesy on which owr religion is fowaded>. In 
saying, then, that the sentiments of vice and virtue are 
natural in this sense, we make no very extraordinary dis- 
covery. 

But naiwre may also be opposed to rare and unusual ; and 
in this sense of the word, which is the common one, there 
may often arise disputes concerning what is natural or un- 
natural; and one may in general affirm, that we are not 
possessed of any very precise standard, by which these 
disputes can be decided. Frequent and rare depend upon 
the number of examples we have observed ; and as this 
number may gradually encrease or diminish, 'twill be im- 
possible to fix any exact boundaries betwixt them. We may 
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PART only affirm on this head, that if ever there was any thing, 

^' ^ which cou'd be called natural in this sense, the sentiments of 

Of virtue morality certainly may ; since there never was .any nation of 

andyicein the world, nor any single person in any nation, who was 

^°® utterly depriv'd of them, and who never, in any instance, 

shew'd the least approbation or dislike of manners. These 

sentiments are so rooted in our constitution and temper, that 

without entirely confounding the human mind by disease or 

madness, 'tis impossible to extirpate and destroy them. 

But natv/re may also be opposed to artifice, as well as to 
what is rare and unusual ; and in this sense it may be dis- 
puted, whether the notions of virtue be natural or not. We 
readily forget, that the designs, and projects, and views of 
men are principles as necessary in their operation as heat 
and cold, moist and dry : But taking them to be free and 
entirely our own, 'tis usual for us to set them in opposition 
to the other principles of nature. Shou'd it, therefore, be 
demanded, whether the sense of virtue be natural or arti- 
ficial, I am of opinion, that 'tis impossible for me at present 
to give any precise answer to this question. Perhaps it will 
appear afterwards, that our sense of some virtues is artificial, 
and that of others natural. The discussion of this question 
will be more proper, when we enter upon an exact detail of 
each particular vice and virtue.* 

Mean while it may not be amiss to observe from these 
definitions of natv/rcU and wnnatwral^ that nothing can be 
more unphilosophical than those systems, which assert, that 
virtue is the same with what is natural, and vice with what 
is unnatural. For in the first sense of the word. Nature, as 
opposed to miracles, both vice and virtue are equally natural ; 
and in the second sense, as oppos'd to what is unusual, 
perhaps virtue will be found to be the most imnatural. At 
least it must be ovm'd, that heroic virtue, being as unusual, 
is as little natural as the most brutal barbarity. As to the 
third sense of the word, 'tis certain, that both vice and 
virtue are equally artificial, and out of nature. For how- 
ever it may be disputed, whether the notion of a merit or 

1 In the following discourse natural always discorer the aenae, in which it is 
is also opposed sometimes to civil, some- taken, 
times to moral.*' The opposition will 
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demerit in certain actions be natural or artificial, 'tis evident, SECT, 
that the actions themselves are artificial, and are perform'd ^_^' _^ 
with a certain design and intention ; otherwise thej con'd ^oral dis- 
never be rank'd under any of these denominations. 'Tis tinctions 
impossible, therefore, that the character of natural and un- ^„ ^ 
natural can ever, in any sense, mark the boundaries of vice moral 
and virtue. "^"^ 

Thus we are still brought back to our first position, that 
virtue is distinguished bj the pleasure, and vice bj the pain, 
that any action, sentiment or character gives us by the mere 
view and contemplation. This decision is very commodious ; 
because it reduces us to this simple question. Why any action 
or sentiment wpon the general view or swrvey, gives a certain 
satisfoLction or wneasmessy in order to shew the origin of its 
mond rectitude or depravity, without looking for any incom- 
prehensible relations and qualities, which never did exist in 
nature, nor even in our imagination, by any clear and dis- 
tinct conception. I flatter myself I have executed a great 
part of my present design by a statement of the question, 
which appears to me so free from ambiguity and obscurity. 
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OF JTJSTIOE AND IKJUSTIOE* 



Sect. I. — Justice, whether a natural or artificial virtue? 



I HAVE alreadj hinted, that our sense of every kind of 
virtue is not natural ; but that there are some virtues, that 
Of justice produco pleasure and approbation bj means of an artifice 
or contrivance, which arises from the circumstances and 
necessity of mankind. Of this kind I assert justice to be ; 
and shall endeavour to defend this opinion by a short, and, I 
hope, convincing argument, before I examine the nature of 
the artifice, from which the sense of that virtue is derived. 

'Tis evident, that when we praise any actions, we regard 
only the motives that produced them, and consider the actions 
as signs or indications of certain principles in the mind and 
temper. The external performance has no merit. We must 
look within to find the moral quality. This we cannot do 
directly ; and therefore fix our attention on actions, as on 
external signs. But these actions are still considered as 
signs ; and the ultimate object of our praise and approbation 
is the motive, that produc'd them. 

After the same manner, when we require any action, or 
blame a person for not performing it, we always suppose, that 
one in that situation shou'd be influenced by the proper 
motive of that action, and we esteem it vicious in him to be 
regardless of it. If we find, upon enquiry, that the virtuous 
motive was still powerful over his breast, tho' check'd in its 
operation by some circumstances imknown to us, we retract 
our blame, and have the same esteem for him, as if he had 
actually performed the action, which we require of him. 

It appears, therefore, that all virtuous actions derive their 
merit only from virtuous motives, and are consider'd merely 
as signs of those motives. From this principle I conclude, 
that the first virtuous motive, which bestows a merit on any 
action, can never be a regard to the virtue of that action. 
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but must bo some other natural motiye or principle. To SECT, 
suppose, tliat the mere regard to the virtue of the action, . ^; 
may be the first motive, which produc'd the action, and ren- justice, 
der'd it virtuous, is to reason in a circle. Before we can whether a 
have such a regard, the action must be really virtuous ; and artificial^ 
this virtue must be derived from some virtuous motive : And virtue? 
consequently the virtuous motive must be different from the 
r^ard to tiie virtue of the action* A virtuous motive is 
requisite to render an action virtuous. An action must be 
virtuous, before we can have a regard to its virtue. Some 
virtuous motive, therefore, must be antecedent to that regard. 

Nor is this merely a metaphysical subtilty ; but enters into 
all our reasonings in common life, tho' perhaps we may not 
be able to place it in such distinct philosophical terms. We 
blame a £Either for neglecting his child. Why ? because it 
shews a want of natural affection, which is the duty of eveiy 
parent. Were not natural affection a duty, the care of 
children cou'd not be a duty ; and 'twere impossible we cou*d 
have the duty in our eye in the attention we give to our 
offspring. In this case, therefore, all men suppose a motive 
to the action distinct from a sense of duty. 

Here is a man, that does many benevolent actions ; relieves 
the distress'd, comforts the afilicted, and extends his bounty 
even to the greatest strangers. No character can be more 
amiable and virtuous. We regard these actions as proofs of 
the greatest humanity. This humanity bestows a merit on 
the actions. A regard to this merit is, therefore, a secondary 
consideration, and deriv'd from the antecedent principle of 
humanity^ which is meritorious and laudable. 

In short, it may be established as an undoubted maxim, 
that no action ccm he virtuousj or morally good, imless there he \ 
in hvmcm natv/re some motive to produce it, distinct from the \ 
sense of its mxyrality} 

But may not the sense of morality or duty produce an 
action, without any other motive 9 I answer. It may : But 
this is no objection to the present doctrine. When any 
virtuous motive or principle is common in human nature, a 
person, who feels his heart devoid of that motive, may hate 
himself upon that account, and may perform the action 
without the motive, from a certain sense of duty, in order to 
acquire by practice, that virtuous principle, or at least, to 
disguise to himself, as much as possible^ his want of it. A 

[' Introd. sect. 61.— Ed.] 
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man that really feels no gratitude in his temper, is still 
pleas'd to perform grateful actions, and thinks he has, by 
that means, fnlfiU'd his duty. Actions are at first only con- 
sidered as signs of motives : But 'tis nsnal, in this case, as 
in all others, to fix our attention on the signs, and neglect, 
in some measure, the thing signify'd. But tho', on some 
occasions, a person may perform an action merely out of 
regard to its moral obligation, yet still this supposes in 
human nature some distinct principles, which are capable of 
producing the action, and whose moral beauty renders the 
action meritorious. 

Now to apply all this to the present case ; I suppose a 
person to have lent me a sum of money, on condition that it 
be restored in a few days ; and also suppose, that after the 
expiration of the term agreed on, he demands the sum : I 
ask, What reason or motive home I to restore the money ? It 
will, perhaps, be said, that my regard to justice, and abhor- 
rence of villainy and knavery, are sufficient reasons for me, 
if I have the least grain of honesiy, or sense of duty and 
obligation. And this answer, no doubt, is just and satis&c- 
tory to man in his civiliz'd state, and when train'd up accord- 
ing to a certain discipline and education. But in his rude 
and more natural condition, if you are pleas'd to caU such a 
condition natural, this answer wou'd be rejected as perfectly 
unintelligible and sophisticaL For one in that situation 
wou'd immediately ask you. Wherein consists this honesiy and 
jvstice, which you find in restoring a han^ and abstaining from 
the property of others ? It does not surely lie in the external 
action. It must, therefore be plac'd in the motive, from 
which the external action is deriVd. This motive can never 
be a regard to the honesty of the action. For 'tis a plain 
fallacy to say, that a virtuous motive is requisite to render 
an action honest, and at the same time that a regard to 
the honesty is the motive of the action. We can never have 
a regard to the virtue of an action, unless the action be ante- 
cedently virtuous. No action can be virtuous, but so far 
as it proceeds from a virtuous motive. A virtuous motive, 
therefore, must precede the regard to the virtue ; and 'tis 
impossible, that the virtuous motive and the regard to the 
virtue can be the same. 

'Tis requisite, then, to find some motive to acts of justice 
and honesty, distinct from our regard to the honesty ; and in 
this lies the great difficulty. For shou'd we say, that a concern 
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for our private interest or reputation is the legitimate motive SECT, 
to all honest actions ; it wou'd follow, that wherever that con- ^ 
cem ceases, honesty can no longer have place. But 'tis certain. Justice, 
that self-love, when it acts at its liberty, instead of engaging us |f ^i®^' * 
to honest actions, is the source of all injustice and violence ; [artificial 
nor can a man ever correct those vices, without correcting N"^"«^ 
and restraining the tuUwral movements of that appetite. / 

But shou'd it be affirmed, that the reason or motive of such 
actions is the regwrd to publieh interesi, to which nothing is 
more contrary than examples of iigustice and dishonesty ; 
shou'd this be said, I wou'd propose the three following con- 
siderations, as worthy of our attention. First, public interest 
is not natiurally attached to the observation of the rules of 
justice ; but is only connected with it, after an artificial con- 
vention for the establishment of these rules, as shall be shewn 
more at large hereafter. Secondly , if we suppose, that the 
loan was secret, and that it is necessary for the interest of 
the person, that the money be restored in the same manner 
(as when tiie lender wou'd conceal his riches), in that case 
the example ceases, and the public is no longer interested in 
the actions of the borrower; tho' I suppose there is no 
moralist, who will affirm, that the duty and obligation ceases. 
Thirdly, experience sufficientiy proves, that meu, in the ordi- 
nary conduct of life, look not so &r as the public interest, 
when they pay their creditors, perform their promises, and 
abstain fix)m theft, and robbeiy, and injustice of every kind. 
That is a motive too remote and too sublime to affect the 
generality of mankind, and operate with any force in actions 
BO contrary to private interest as are frequentiy those of jus- 
tice and common honesty. 

In general, it may be affirm'd, that there is no such passion 
in human minds, as the love of mankind, merely as such, in- 
dependent of personal qualities, of services, or of relation to 
ourself.^ 'Tis true, there is no human, and indeed no sen- 
sible, creature, whose happiness or misery does not, in some 
measure, affect us, when brought near to us, and represented 
in lively colours : But this proceeds merely from sympathy, 
and is no proof of such an universal affection to mankind, 
since this concern extends itself beyond our own species. 
An affection betwixt the sexes is a passion evidently im- 
planted in human nature ; and this passion not only appears 

[> Introd. sect 67.— Ed.] 
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in its peculiar symptoms, but also in inflaming every other 
principle of affection, and raising a stronger love fix)m beauty. 
Of jQBtice wit, kindness, than what wou'd otherwise flow from them. 
Were there an nniversal love among all human creatures, it 
wou'd appear after the same manner. Any degree of a good 
quality wou'd cause a stronger affection than the same de- 
gree of a bad quality wouM cause hatred ; contrary to what 
we find by experience. Men's tempers are different, and 
some have a propensity to the tender, and others to the 
rougher, affections : But in the main, we may a£Srm, that 
man in general, or human nature, is nothing but the object 
both of love and "hatred, and requires some other cause, which 
by a double relation of impressions and ideas, may excite 
these passions. In vain would we endeavour to elude this 
hypothesis. There are no phsenomena that point out any 
such kind affection to men, independent of their merit, and 
every other circumstance. We love company in general; 
but 'tis as we love any other amusement. An EngUshmcm 
in Italy is a friend : A Europoecm in Chma ; and perhaps a 
man wou'd be belov'd as such, were we to meet him in the 
moon. But this proceeds only from the relation to ourselves ; 
which in these cases gathers force by being confined to a 
few persons. 

If public benevolence, therefore, or a regard to the interests 
of mankind, cannot be the original motive to justice, much 
less can privaie benevolence, or a rega/rd to the interests of the 
party concerned, be this motive. For what if he be my enemy, 
and has given me just cause to hate himP What if he be a 
vicious man, and deserves the hatred of all mankind? What 
if he be a miser, and can make no use of what I would de- 
prive him of? What if he be a profligate debauchee, and 
wou'd rather receive harm than beneflt from large possessions? 
What if I be in necessity, and have urgent motives to acquire 
something to my family? In all these cases, the original 
motive to justice wou'd fail ; and consequently the justice 
itself, and along with it all prpperty, right, and obligation. 

A rich man lies under a moral obligation to communicate 
to those in necessity a share of his superfluities. Were pri- 
vate benevolence the original motive to justice, a man wou'd 
not be oblig'd to leave others in the possession of more than 
he is oblig'd to give them. At least the difference wou'd be 
very inconsiderable. Men generally fix their affections more 
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on what they are possessed of, than on what they never en- sect, 
joy'd 2 For this reason, it wou'd be greater cruelty to dis- ., ; . 
possess a man of any thing, than not to give it him. But Justice, 
who will assert, that this is the only foundation of justice ? '"^Jiether a 

Besides, we must consider, that the chief reason, why artificial 
men attach themselves so much to their possessions is, that virtue? 
they consider them as their property, and as secur'd to them 
inviolably by the laws of society. But this is a secondary con- 
sideration, and dependent on the preceding notions of justice 
and property. 

A man's property is sappos'd to be fenc'd against erery 
mortal, in every possible case. But private benevolence is, 
and ought to be, weaker in some persons, than in others : 
And in many, or indeed in most persons, must absolutely 
fail. Private benevolence, therefore, is not the original mo- 
tive of justice. 

From all this it follows, that we have no real or universal 
motive for observing the laws of equity, but the very equity 
and merit of that observance ; and as no action can be equit- 
able or meritorious, where it cannot arise from some separate / 
motive, there is here an evident sophistry and reasoning in a ^' 
circle. Unless, therefore, we will allow, that nature has 
establish'd a sophistry, and rendered it necessary and un- 
avoidable, we must allow, that the sense of justice and injustice 
is not deriT'd from nature, bnt arises artificially, tho' neces- 
sarily from education, and human conventions. 

I shall add, as a corollary to this reasoning, that since no 
action can be laudable or blameable, without some motives or 
impelling passions, distinct &om the sense of morals, these 
distinct passions must have a great influence on that sense. 
*Tis according to their general force in human nature, that we 
blame or praise. In judging of the beauty of animal bodies, 
we always carry in our eye the ceconomy of a certain species ; 
and where the limbs and features observe that proportion, 
which is common to the species, we pronounce them hand- 
some and beautiful. In like manner we always consider the 
nainn/raX and uB/wd force of the passions, when we determine 
concerning vice and virtue ; and if the passions depart very 
much from the common measures on either side, they are 
always disapprov'd as vicious. A man naturally loves his 
children better than his nephews, his nephews better than 
his cousins, his cousins better than strangers, where every 
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thing else is equal. Hence arise our common measures of 
dutj, in preferring the one to the other. Our sense of duty al- 
Of jnstice w^ajs follows the common and natural course of our passions. 
To avoid giving o£Eence, I must here observe, that when I 
deny justice to be a natural virtue, I make use of the word, 
natu/rcdy only as opposed to wrtifidal. In another sense of the 
word ; as no principle of the human mind is more natural 
than a sense of virtue; so no virtue is more natural 
than justice. Mankind is an inventive species ; and where 
an invention is obvious and absolutely necessary, it may as 
properly be said to be natural as any thing that proceeds 
immediately from original principles, without the intervention 
of thought or reflection. Tho' the rules of justice be artificial^ 
they are not arbitrary. Nor is the expression improper to 
call them Laws of Nature ; if by natural wo understand what 
is common to any species, or even if we confine it to mean 
what is inseparable from the species. 

Seot. n. — Of the origin of justice a/nd property. 

We now proceed to examine two questions, viz. concerning 
the manner, in which the rules of justice are established by the 
artifice of men ; and concerning the reasons, which determine 
us to attribute to the observance or neglect of these rules a moral 
beoAity amd deformity.^ These questions will appear after- 
wards to be distinct. We shall begin with the former. 

Of all the animals, with which this globe is peopled, there 
is none towards whom nature seems, at first sight, to have 
exercis'd more cruelty than towards man, in the numberless 
wants and necessities, with which she has loaded him, and 
in the slender means, which she affords to the relieving these 
necessities. In other creatures these two particulars generally 
compensate each other. If we consider the lion as a voracious 
and carnivorous animal, we shall easily discover him to be 
very necessitous ; but if we turn our eye to his make and 
temper, his agility, his courage, his arms, and his force, we 
shall find, that his advantages hold proportion with his 
wants. The sheep and ox are depriv'd of all these advan- 
tages ; but their appetites are moderate, and their food is of 
easy purchase. In man alone, this unnatural conjunction of 
infirmity, and of necessity, may be observed in its greatest 
perfection. Not only the food, which is requir'd for his sus- 

[* Introd. sect. 67. — Ed.] 
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tenance, flies his search and approa<5h, or at least requires his sect. 

labour to be produced, but he must be possess'd of deaths , f^* , 

and lodging, to defend him against the injuries of the ofthe 
weather ; tho' to consider him only in himself, he is provided ?^'^si^ of 
neither with arms, nor force, nor other natural abilities, property? 
which are in any degree answerable to so many necessities. 

'Tis by society alone he is able to supply his defects, and 
raise himself up to an equality with his fellow-creatures, and 
even acquire a superiority above them. By society all his 
infirmities are compensated; and tho' in that situation his 
wants multiply every moment upon him, yet his abilities are 
still more augment^, and leave him in every respect more 
satisfied and happy, than 'tis possible for him, in his savage 
and solitary conation, ever to become. When every in- 
dividual persou labours a-part, and only for himself, his force 
is too small to execute any considerable work ; his labour 
being employed in supplying all his different necessities, he 
never attains a perfection in any particular art ; and as his 
force and success are not at all times equal, the least failure 
in either of these particulars must be attended with inevitable 
ruin and misery. Society provides a remedy for these three 
inconveniences. By the conjunction of forces, our power is j 
augmented: By the partition of employments, our ability 
encreases: And by mutual succour we are less expos'd to 
fortune and accidents. Tis by this additional /orce, ability , 
and seevriiy, that society becomes advantageous. 

But in order to form society, 'tis requisite not only that it 
be advantageous, but also that men be sensible of these 
advantages ; and 'tis impossible, in their wild uncultivated 
state, that by study and reflection alone, they should ever be 
able to attain this knowledge. Most fortunately, therefore, 
there is conjoin'd to those necessities, whose remedies are* 
remote and obscure, another necessity, which having a pre- 
sent and more obvious remedy, may justly be regarded as the 
first and original principle of human society. This necessity 
is no other than that natural appetite betwixt the sexes, 
which unites them together, and preserves their union, till a 
new tye takes place in their concern for their common 
ofTspring. This new concern becomes also a principle of 
union betwixt the parents and o£Espring, and forms a more 
numerous society ; where the parents govern by the advan- 
tage of their superior strength and wisdom, and at the same 
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time are restrain'd in the exercise of their authority by that 
natural affection, which they bear their children. In a little 
time, custom and habit operating on the tender minds of the 
children, makes them sensible of the advantages, which they 
may reap from society, as well as fashions them by degrees 
for it, by rubbing off those rough comers and untoward 
affections, which prevent their coalition. 

For it must be confest, that however the circumstances of 
human nature may render an union necessary, and however 
those passions of lust and natural affection may seem to 
render it unavoidable ; yet there are other particulars in our 
natv/ral temper^ and in our outward drcumatances, which are 
very incommodious, and are even contrary to the requisite 
conjunction. Among the former, we may justly esteem our 
selfishness to be the most considerable. I am sensible, that, 
generally speaking, the representations of this quality have 
been carried much too far ; and that the descriptions, which 
certain phUosophers deKght so much to form of mankind in 
this particular, are as wide of nature as any accounts of 
monsters, which we meet with in &b]es and romances. So 
far from thinking, that men have no affection for any thing 
beyond themselves, I am of opinion, that tho* it be rare to 
meet with one, who loves any single peraon better than him- 
self; yet 'tis as rare to meet with one, in whom all the kind 
affections, taken together, do not over-balance all the selfish. 
Consult common experience : Do you not see, that tho' the 
whole expence of the family be generally under the direction 
of the master of it, yet there are few that do not bestow the 
largest part of their fortunes on the pleasures of their wives, 
and the education of their children, reserving the smallest 
portion for their own proper use and entertainment. This 
is what we may observe concerning such as have those en- 
dearing ties ; and may presume, that the case would be the 
same with others, were they plac'd in a like situation. 

But tho* this generosity must be acknowledg'd to the 
honour of human nature, we may at the same time remark, 
that so noble an affection, instead of fitting men for large 
societies, is almost as contrary to them, as the most narrow 
selfishness. For while each person loves himself better than 
any other single person, and in his love to others bears the 
greatest affection to his relations and acquaintance, this 
must necessarily produce an opposition of passions, and a 
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consequent opposition of actions; which cannot but be SECT. 

dangeroas to the new-establish'd union. * ^ - 

'Tis however worth while to remark, that this contrariety Of the 
of passions wou*d be attended with but small danger, did it f^g^^^^i 
not concur with a peculiarity in our outward circumstances, property. 
which affords it an opportunity of exerting itself. There 
are three different species of goods, which we are possess'd 
of; the internal satis&ction of our minds, the external 
advantages of our body, and the enjoyment of such posses- 
sions as we have acquired by our industry and good fortune. 
We are perfectly secure in the enjoyment of the first. The 
second may be ravish'd from us, but can be of no advantage 
to him who deprives us of them. The last only are both 
expos'd to the violence of others, and may be transferred 
without suffering any loss of alteration ; while at the same 
time, there is not a sufficient quantity of them to supply 
eveiy one's desires and necessities. As the improvement, 
theiefore, of these goods is the chief advantage of society, 
so the instability of their possession, along with their sca/rcity, 
is the chief impediment.' 

In vain shou'd we expect to find, in micultivated riaiu/re, a 
remedy to this inconvenience; or hope for any inartificial 
principle of the human mind, which might controul those 
partial affections, and make us overcome the temptations 
arising from our circumstances. The idea of justice can 
never serve to this purpose, or be taken for a natural 
principle, capable of inspiring men with an equitable con- 
V duct towards each other. That virtue, as it is now under- 
stood, wou'd never have been dream'd of among rude and 
savage men. For the notion of .injury or injustice implies 
an immorality or vice committed against some other person : 
And as every immorality is derived from some defect or un- 
soundness of the passions, and as this defect must be judg'd 
of, in a great measure, from the ordinary course of nature 
in the constitution of the mind; 'twill be easy to know, 
whether we be guilty of any immorality, with regard to 
others, by considering the natural, and usual force of those 
several affections, which are directed towards them. Now it 
appears, that in the original frame of our mind, our strongest 
attention is confin'd to ourselves ; our next is extended to 
our relations and acquaintance ; and 'tis only the weakest 

[' Introd. sect. 67.— Ei>.] 
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which reaches to strangers and indifferent persons. This 
partiality, then, and unequal affection, must not only have 
an influence on our behaviour and conduct in society, but 
even on our ideas of vice and virtue ; so as to make us 
regard any remarkable transgression of such a degree of 
partiality, either by too great an enlargement, or contraction 
of the affections, as vicious and immoral. This we may 
observe in our common judgments concerning actions, where 
we blame a person, who either centers all his affections in 
his &mily, or is so regardless of them, as, in any opposition 
of interest, to give the preference to a stranger, or mere 
chance acquaintance. IVom all which it follows, that our 
natural uncultivated ideas of morality, instead of providing 
a remedy for the partiality of our affections, do rather con- 
form themselves to that partiality, and give it an additional 
force and influence. 

The remedy, then, is not deriv'd firom nature, but from 
artifice 5 or more properly speaking, nature provides a remedy 
in the judgment and understanding, for what is irregular 
and incommodious in the affections. For when men, from. 
^^their early education in society, have become sensible of the 
infinite advantages that result from it, and have besides 
acquired a new affection to company and conversation ; and 
when they have observ'd, that the principal disturbance in 
society arises from those goods, which we call external, and 
from their looseness and easy transition from one person to 
another; they must seek for a remedy, by putting these 
goods, as far as possible, on the same footing with the fix'd 
and constant advantages of the mind and body. This can 
be done after no other manner, than by a convention enter'd 
into by all the members of the society to bestow stability on 
the possession of those external goods, and leave every one 
in the peaceable enjoyment of what he may acquire by his 
fortune and industry. By this means, every one knows what 
he may safely possess ; and the passions are restrained in 
their partial and contradictory motions. Nor is such a re- 
straint contrary to these passions ; for if so, it cou'd never 
be enter'd int<^, nor maintain'd ; but it is only contrary to 
their heedless and impetuous movement. Instead of depart- 
ing from our own interest, or from that of our nearest 
friends,by abstaining from the possessions of others, we cannot 
better consult both these interests, than by such a conven- 
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lion ; becaase it is by that meanB we maintain society, which SROT. 

is 80 necessary to tiieir well-being and subsistence, as well , ^.^^ 

as to our own. Of the 

This convention is not of the nature of a promise: For ?^^^^ 
even promises themselves, as we shall see afterwards, arise property, 
from human conventions. It is only a general sense of com- 
mon interest ; which sense all the members of the society 
express to one another, and which induces them to regulate 
their conduct by certain rules. I observe, that it will be for 
my interest to leave another in the possession of his goods, 

I provided he will act in the same manner with regard to me. 
He is sensible of a like interest in the regulation of his con- 
duct. When this common sense of interest is mutually ex- 
pressed, and is known to both, it produces a suitable resolution 
and behaviour. And this may properly enough be call'd a 
convention or agreement betwixt us, tho' without the inter- 
position of a promise ; since the actions of each of us have a 
reference to those of the other, and are performed upon the 
supposition, that something is to be performed on the other 
part. Two men, who pull the oars of a boat, do it by an 
agreement or convention, tho' they have never given promises 
to each other. Nor is the rule concerning the stability of 
possession the less derived from human conventions, that it 
arises gradually, and acquires force by a slow progression, 
and by our repeated experience of the inconveniences of 
transgressing it. On the contrary, this experience assures 
us still more, that the sense of interest has become coounon 
to all our fellows, and gives us a confidence of the future 
regularity of their conduct : And 'tis only on the expectation 
of this, that our moderation and abstinence are founded. In 
like manner are languages gradually establish'd by human 
conventions without any promise. In like manner do gold 
and silver become the common measures of exchange, and are 
esteem'd sufficient payment for what is of a hundred times 
their value. 

After this convention, concerning abstinence from the 
possessions of others, is enter'd into, and every one has ac- 
quired a stability in his possessions, there immediately arise » 
the ideas of justice and injustice; as also those of property , \ 
righiy and obligation. The latter are altogether unintelligible 
without first understanding the former. Our property is 

' nothing but those goods, whose constant possession is estab- 
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P^T lish'd by the laws of society ; that is, by the laws of justice. 

^ ^ — . Those, therefore, who make use of the words property yOr right, 

OTjnBtice or obligation^ before they have ezplain'd the origin of justice, 
juBtice] ^^ ^^^^ make use of them in that explication, are guilty of 
a yery gross fallacy, and can never reason upon any solid 
foundation. A man's property is some object related to him. 
This relation is not natural, but moral, and founded on 
justice. 'Tis very preposterous, therefore, to imagiae, that 
we can have any idea of property, without fully com- 
prehending the nature of justice, and shewing its origin in 
the artifice and contrivance of men. The origin of justice f 
explains that of property. The same artifice gives rise to 
both. As our first and most natural sentiment of morals is 
founded on the nature of our passions, and gives the pre- 
ference to ourselves and friends, above strangers; 'tis im- 
possible there can be naturally any such thing as a fix'd 
right or property, while the opposite passions of men impel 
them in contrary directions, and are not restrain'd by any 
convention or agi*eement. 

No one can doubt, that the convention for the distinction 
of property, and for the stability of possession, is of all cir- 
cumstances the most necessary to the establishment of human 
society, and that after the agreement for the fixing and 
observing of this rule, there remains little or nothing to be 
done towards settling a perfect harmony and concord. All 
the other passions, beside this of interest, are either easily 
restrain'd, or are not of such pernicious consequence, when 
indulg'd. Vanity is rather to be esteem'd a social passion, 
and a bond of union among men. Fity and love are to be 
consider'd in the same light. And as to etwy and revenue, 
tho' pernicious, they operate only by intervals, and are 
directed against particular persons, whom we consider as our 
superiors or enemies. This avidity alone, of acquiring goods 
and possessions for ourselves and our nearest friends, is in- 
satiable, perpetual, universal, and directly destructive of 
society. There scarce is any one, who is not actuated by it; 
and there is no one, who has not reason to fear from it, when 
it acts without} any restraint, and gives way to its first and 
most natural movements. So that upon the whole, we are 
to esteem the difficulties in the establishment of society, to 
be greater or less, according to those we encounter in regu- 
lating and restraining this passion. 
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Tis certain, that no affection of the human mind has both SECT. 
a sufficient force, and a proper direction to counter-balance _ ' ^ 
the love of gain, and render men fit members of society, by of the 
making them abstain from the possessions of others. Bene- ?"S!° ^^ , 
volence to strangers is too weak for this purpose ; and as to property. 
the other passions, they rather inflame this avidity, when we 
observe, that the larger our possessions are, the more ability 
we have of gratifying all our appetites. There is no passion, 
therefore, capable of controlling the interested affection, but 
the very affection itself, by an alteration of its direction. 
Now this alteration must necessarily take place upon the 
least reflection ; since 'tis evident, that the passion is much 
better satisfy'd by its restraint, than by its liberty, and that 
in preserving society, we make much greater advances in the 
acquiring possessions, than in the solitary and forlorn con- 
dition, which must follow upon violence and an universal 
licence. The question, therefore, concerning the wickedness 
or goodness of human nature, enters not in the least into 
that other question concerning the origin of society ; nor is 
there any thing to be considered but the degrees of men's 
sagacity or folly. For whether the passion of self-interest 
be esteemed vicious or virtuous, 'tis all a case ; since itself 
alone restrains it: So that if it be virtuous, men become 
social by their virtue ; if vicious, their vice has the same 
effect. 

Now as 'tis by establishing the rule for the stability of 
possession, that this passion restrains itself; if that rule be 
very abstruse, and of difficult invention; society must be 
esteem'd, in a manner, accidental, and the effect of many 
ages. But if it be found, that nothing can be more simple 
and obvious than that rule ; that every parent, in order to 
preserve peace among his children, must establish it ; and 
that these first rudiments of justice must every day be im- 
prov'd, as the society enlarges : If all this appear evident, 
as it certainly must, we may conclude, that 'tis utterly 
impossible for men to remain any considerable time in that 
savage condition, which precedes society ; but that his very 
first state and situation may justly be esteem'd social. This, 
however, hinders not, but that philosophers may, if they 
please, extend their reasoning to the suppos'd state of nature; 
j)rovided they allow it to be a mere philosophical fiction, 
which never had, and never cou'd have any reality. Human 
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nature being compos'd of two principal parts, which are 
requisite in all its actions, the affections and understanding ; 
'tis certain, that the blind motions of the former, without the 
direction of the latter, incapacitate men for society : And it 
may be allow'd us to consider separately the effects, that 
result from the separate operations of these two component 
parts of the mind. The same liberty may be permitted to 
moral, which is allow'd to natural philosophers ; and 'tis very 
usual with the latter to consider any motion as compounded 
and consisting of two parts separate fix>m each other, tho' at 
the same time they acknowledge it to be in itself uncom> 
pounded and inseparable. 

This state of natti/re, therefore, is to be regarded, as a mere 
fiction, not unlike that of the golden age, which poets have 
invented ; only with this difference, that the former is de- 
scrib'd as full of war, violence and injustice ; whereas the 
latter is painted out to us, as the most charming and most 
peaceable condition, that can possibly be imagin'd. The 
seasons, in that first age of nature, were so temperate, if we 
may believe the poets, that there was no necessity for men 
to provide themselves with cloaths and houses as a security 
against the violence of heat and cold. The rivers flow'd with 
wine and mOk : The oaks yielded honey ; and nature spon- 
taneously produced her greatest delicacies. Nor were these 
the chief advantages of that happy age. The storms and 
tempests were not alone removed from nature; but those 
more furious tempests were unknown to human breasts, 
which now cause such uproar, and engender such confusion. 
Avarice, ambition, cruelty, selfishness, were never heard of: 
Cordial affection, compassion, sympathy, were the only 
movements, with which the human mind was yet acquainted. 
Even the distinction of mine and thdne was banish'd from 
that happy race of mortals, and carry'd with them the very 
notions of property and obligation, justice and injustice. 

This, no doubt, is to be regarded as an idle fiction ; but 
yet deserves our attention, because nothing can more evidentiy 
shew the origin of those virtues, which are the subjects of our 
present enquiry. I have already observ'd, that justice takes 
its rise from human conventions; and that these are intended 
as a remedy to some inconveniences, which proceed from the 
concurrence of certain qualUiea of the human mind with 
the sittuUion of external objects. The qualities of the mind 
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are selfishness and Umited generosity \ And the situation of/j SECT, 
external objects is their easy changcy join'd to their scarcity Y ^^' ^ 
in comparison of the wants and desires of men. But how- of the 
ever philosophers may have been bewildered in those specula- ?"6?° ^ 
tions, poets have been guided more infallibly, by a certain property. 
taste or common instinct, which in most kinds of reasoning 
goes farther than any of that art and philosophy, with which 
we have been yet acquainted. They easily perceived, if every 
man had a tender regard for another, or if nature supplied 
abundantly all our wants and desires, that the jealousy of 
interest, which justice supposes, could no longer have plaice ; 
nor would there be any occasion for those distinctions and 
limits of property and possession, which at present are in 
use among mankind. Encrease to a sufficient degree the 
benevolence of men, or the bounty of nature, and you render 
justice useless, by supplying its place with much nobler 
virtues, and more valuable blessings. The selfishness of men 
is animated by the few possessions we have, in proportion to 
our wants ; and 'tis to restrain this selfishness, that men 
have been oblig'd to separate themselves from the community, 
and to distinguish betwixt their own goods and those of 
others. 

Nor need we have recourse to the fictions of poets to learn 
this ; but beside the reason of the thing, may discover the 
same truth by common experience and observation. 'Tis 
easy to remark, that a cordial affection renders all things 
common among friends ; and that married people in particular 
mutually lose their property, and are unacquainted with the 
mine and thiney which are so necessaiy, and yet cause such 
disturbance in human society. The same effect arises from 
any alteration in the circumstances of mankind ; as when 
there is such a plenty of any thing as satisfies all the desires 
of men : In which case the distinction of property is entirely 
lost, and every thing remains in common. This we may 
observe with regard to air and water, tho' the most valuable 
of all external objects ; and may easily conclude, that if men 
were supplied with every thing in the same abundance, or if 
ei'ery one had the same affection and tender regard for every 
one as for himself; lustice and injustice would be equally 
unknown among m^iind. 

Here then is a proposition, which, I think, may be regarded, | 
as certain, that His only from the selfishnesst and confined gene^ 
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rosity of meriy along vrith the scanty provision nabwre has made 
for his wa/nts, that jvstice derives its origin. K we look back* 
ward we shall find, that this proposition bestows an additional 
force on some of those observations, which we have already 
made on this subject. 

Fi/rstf we may conclude from it, that a regard to public 
interest, or a strong extensive benevolence, is not our first 
and original motive for the observation of the rules of justice ; 
since 'tis allow'd, that if men were endowed with such a 
benevolence, these rules would never have been dreamt of. 

Secondly y we may conclude from the same principle, that 
the sense of justice is not founded on reason, or on the dis- 
covery of certain connexions and relations of ideas, which 
are eternal, immutable, and universally obligatory. For since 
it is confest, that such an alteration as that above-mention'd, 
in the temper and circumstances of mankind, wou'd entirely 
alter our duties and obligations, *tis necessary upon the com- 
mon system, that the sense of virtue is deriv'^d from reason^ to 
shew the change which this must produce in the relations 
and ideas. But 'tis evident, that the only cause, why the 
extensive generosity of man, and the perfect abundance of 
every thing, wou'd destroy the very idea of justice, is because 
they render it useless ; and that, on the other hand, his con- 
fin'd benevolence, and his necessitous condition, give lise to 
that virtue, only by making it requisite to the publick interest, 
and to that of every individuaL 'Twas therefore a concern 
for our own, and the publick interest, which made us establish 
the laws of justice ; and nothing can be more certain, than 
that it is not any relation of ideas, which gives us this concern, 
but our impressions and sentiments, without which every 
thing in nature is perfectly indifferent to us, and can never 
in the least affect us. The sense of justice, therefore, is not 
founded on our ideas, but on our impressions. 

Thirdly y we may farther confirm the foregoing proposition, 
that those impressions, which give rise to this sense ofjustice, are 
j not nutv/ral to the mind of many hut oHse from artifice and human 
conventions. For since any considerable alteration of tempei 
and circumstances destroys equally justice and injustice ; and 
since such an alteration has an effect only by changing our 
own and the publick interest; it follows, that the first 
establishment of the rules of justice depends on these different 
interests. But if men pursu'd the publick interest naturally. 
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and with a hearty affection, they wou*d never have dream 'd SECT, 
of restraining each other by these rules ; and if they pnrsu'd ^ ^^' 



their own interest, without any precaution, they wou'd run of the 
head-long into every kind of injustice and violence. These ?"8}° ^^ . 
rules, therefore, are artificial, and seek their end in an propert^ 
oblique and indirect manner; nor is the interest, which gives 
rise to them, of a kind that cou'd be pursu'd by the natural 
and inartificial passions of men. 

To make this more evident, consider, that tho' the rules of 
justice are established merely by interest, their connexion 
with interest is somewhat singular, and is different from what 
may be observ'd on other occasions. A single act of justice 
is frequently contrary to pvhlic interest ; and were it to stand 
alone, without being followed by other acts, may, in itself, 
be very prejudicial to society. When a man of merit, of a 
beneficent disposition, restores a great fortune to a miser, or 
a seditious bigot, he has acted justly and laudably, but the 
public is a real sufferer. Nor is every single act of justice, 
considered apart, more conducive to private interest, than to 
public ; and 'tis easily conceiv'd how a man may impoverish 
himself by a signal instance of integrity, and have reason to 
wish, that with regard to that single act, the laws of justice 
were for a moment suspended in the universe. But however 
single acts of justice may be contrary, either to public or 
private interest, 'tis certain, that the whole plan or scheme 
is highly conducive, or indeed absolutely requisite, both to 
the support of society, and the well-being of every individual. 
^Tis impossible to separate the good from the iU. Property 
must be stable, and must be fix'd by general rules. Tho' in 
one instance the public be a sufferer, this momentary iU is 
amply compensated by the steady prosecution of the rule, 
and by the peace and order, which it establishes in society. 
And even every individual person must find himself a gainer, 
on ballancing the account; since, without justice, society 
must immediately dissolve, and every one must fall into that 
savage and solitary condition, which is infinitely worse than 
the worst situation that can possibly be supposed in society. 
When therefore men have had experience enough to observe, 
tliat whatever may be the consequence of any single act of 
justice, performed by a single person, yet the whole system of 
actions, concurr'd in by the whole society, is infinitely advan- 
tageous to the whole, and to every part ; it is not long before 
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justice and property take place. Every member of society is 
sensible of this interest : Every one expresses this sense to 
his fellows, along with the resolution he has taken of squaring 
his actions by it, on condition that others will do the same. 
No more is requisite to induce any one of them to perform 
an act of justice, who has the first opportunity. This 
becomes an example to others. And thus justice establishes 
itself by a kind of convention or agreement ; that is, by a 
sense of interest, suppos'd to be common to all, and where 
every single act is performed in expectation that others are to 
perform the like. Without such a convention, no one wou'd 
ever have dream'd, that there was such a virtue as justice, or 
have been induced to conform his actions to it. Taking any 
single act, my justice may. be pernicious in every respect; 
and 'tis only upon the supposition, that others are to imitate 
my example, that I can be induc'd to embrace that virtue ; 
since nothing but this combination can render justice advan- 
tageous, or a£ford me any motives to conform myself to its 
rules. 



We come now to the second question we proposed, vwr. Why 
we annex the idea of virtue to justice^ a/nd of vice to injustice. 
This question will not detain us long after the principles, 
which we have already established. All we can say of it at 
present will be dispatch'd in a few words : And for &rther 
satisfaction, the reader must wait till we come to the third 
part of this book. The natural obligation to justice, viz. 
interest, has been fully ezplain'd ; but as to tihe moral obliga- 
tion, or the sentiment of right and wrong, 'twill first be 
requisite to examine the natural virtues, before we can give a 
full and satisfactory account of it. 

After men have found by experience, that their selfishness 
and confin'd generosity, acting at their liberty, totally in- 
capacitate them for society; and at the same time have 
observ'd, that society is necessary to the satisfaction of those 
/ very passions, they are naturally induc'd to lay themselves 
under the restraint of such rules, as may render their com- 
merce more safe and commodious. To the imposition then, 
and observance of these rules, both in general, and in every 
particular instance, they are at first induc'd only by a regard 
to interest ; and this motive, on the first formation of society, 
is sufficiently strong and forcible. But when society has 
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become nnmerons, and has encreas'd to a tribe or nation, this sect. 
interest is more remote ; nor do men so readily perceive, that ^' , 
disorder and confusion follow upon every breach of these ofthe 
rales, as in a more narrow and contracted society. But tho* 9^S}^ of 
in onr own actions we may frequently lose sight of that in- irot^y"^ 
terest, which we have in maintaining order, and may follow 
a lesser and more present interest, we never fail to observe 
the prejudice we receive, either mediately or immediately, 
from the injustice of others ; as not being in that case either 
blinded by passion, or byass'd by any contrary temptation. 
Nay when the injustice is so distant from us, as no way to 
affect our interest, it still displeases us ; because we consider 
it as prejudicial to human society, and pernicious to every one 
that approaches the person guilty of it. We partake of their 
uneasiness by sympathy; and as every thing, which gives 
uneasiness in human actions, upon the general survey, is 
call'd Vice, and whatever produces satisfaction, in the same 
manner, is denominated Virtue; this is the reason why 
the sense of moral good and evil follows upon justice and 
injustice. And tho' this sense, in the present case, be deriv'd / ( 
only from contemplating the actions of others, yet we fail 
not to extend it even to our own actions. The general rule 
reaches beyond those instances, from which it arose ; while 
at the same time we naturally syrnpathisse with others in the 
sentiments they entertain of us. Thtis self-mterest is the 
original motive to the establishment of justice : hut a sympathy 
voith public interest is the source of the moral approbation, 
which attends that virtue.^ 

Tho' this progress of the sentiments be natural^ and eyen 
necessary, 'tis certain, that it is here forwarded by the artifice 
of politicians, who, in order to govern men more easily, 
and preserve peace in human society, have endeavour'd to 
produce an esteem for justice, and an abhorrence of injustice. 
This, no doubt, must have its effect ; but nothing can be 
more evident, than that the matter has been carry'd too far 
by certain writers on morals, who seem to have employ'd 
their utmost efforts to extirpate all sense of virtue from 
among mankind. Any artifice of politicians may assist 
nature in the producing of those sentiments, which she sug- 
gests to us, and may even on some occasions, produce alone 
an approbation or esteem for any particular action ; but 'tis 

[» Introd. sect. 58 nnd ff.— Ed.] 
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impossible it should be the sole cause of the distinction we 
make betwixt vice and virtue. For if nature did not aid us in 
this particular, 'twou'd be in vain for politicians to talk of 
honov/rahle or dishonourdbley praiseworthy or hlameable. These 
words wou'd be perfectly unintelligible, and wou'd no more 
have any idea annex'd to them, than if they were of a tongue 
perfectly unknown to us. The utmost politicians can per- 
form, is, to extend the natural sentiments beyond their 
original bounds ; but still nature must furnish the materials, 
and give us some notion of moral distinctions. 

As publick praise and blame encrease our esteem for justice ; 
so private education and instruction contribute to the same 
effect. For as parents easily observe, that a man is the more 
useful, both to himself and others, the greater degree ot 
probity and honour he is endow'd with ; and that those 
principles have greater force, when custom and education 
assist interest and reflection: For these reasons they are 
induc'd to inculcate on their children, from their earliest 
infancy, the principles of probity, and teach them to regard 
the observance of those rules, by which society is maintain 'd, 
as worthy and honourable, and their violation as base and 
infamous. By this means the sentiments of honour may take 
root in their tender minds, and acquire such firmness and 
solidity, that they may fall little short of those principles, 
which are the most essential to our natures, and the most 
deeply radicated in our internal constitution. 

What farther contributes to encrease their solidity, is the 
interest of our reputation, after the opinion, that a merit or 
demerit attends justice or injusticcy is once firmly estabUsh'd 
among mankind. There is nothing, which touches us more 
nearly than our reputation, and nothing on which our reputation 
more depends than our conduct, with relation to the property 
of others. For this reason, every one, who has any regard to 
his character, or who intends to live on good terms with 
mankind, must fix an inviolable law to himself, never, by any 
temptation, to be induc'd to violate those principles, which 
are essential to a man of probity and honour. 

I shall make only one observation before I leave this sub- 
ject, viz. that tho' I assert, that in the state ofnaiure^ or that 
imaginary state, which preceded society, there be neither 
justice nor injustice, yet I assert not, that it was allowable, 
in such a state, to violate the property of others. I only 
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maintaiii, that there was no such thing as property; and SEOT. 
consequently cou^d be no such thing as justice or injustice. - ^ 



I shall have occasion to make a similar reflection with regard Of the 
to pronUseSj when I come to treat of them ; and I hope this ?^£^ ^^ , 
reflection, when duly weigh'd, will suffice to remove all odium property. 
from the foregoing opinions, with regard to justice and in* 
justice. 

Sect. in. — O/ttie Rules, which determine Property. 

Tho' the establishment of the rule, concerning the stability 
of possession, be not only useful, but even absolutely neces- 
sary to human society, it can never serve to any purpose, 
while it remains in such general terms. Some method must 
be shewn, by which we may distinguish what particular 
goods are to be assigned to each particular person, while the 
rest of mankind are excluded from their possession and en- 
joyment. Our next business, then, must be to discover the 
reasons which modify this general rule, and fit it to the com- 
mon use and practice of the world. 

'Tis obvious, that those reasons are not deriv'd from 
any utility or advantage, which either the particular person I 
or the public may reap from his enjoyment of any particular 
goods, beyond what wouM result from the possession of them 
by any other person. 'Twere better, no doubt, that every 
one were possessed of what is most suitable to him, and 
proper for his use : But besides, that this relation of fitness 
may be common to several at once, 'tis liable to so many con- 
troversies, and men are so partial and passionate in judging 
of these controversies, that such a loose and uncertain rule 
wou'd be absolutely incompatible with the peace of human 
society. The convention concerning the stability of posses- 
sion is enter'd into, in order to cut off all occasions of discord 
and contention ; and this end wou'd never be attain'd, were 
we allowed to apply this rule differently in every particular 
case, according to every particular utility, which might be 
discovered iu such an application. Justice, in her decisions, 
never regards the fitness or unfitness of objects to particular 
persons, but conducts herself by more extensive views. 
Whether a man be generous, or a miser, he is equally well 
received by her, and obtains with the same facility a decision 
in his favour, even for what is entirely useless to him. 

VOL. n. T 
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It follows, therefore, that the general role, thai possession 
must he stable^ is not apply'd by particnlar judgments, but by 
other general rules, which must extend to the whole society, 
and be inflexible either by spite or favour. To illustrate this, 
I propose the following instance. I first consider men in 
their savage and solitary condition ; and suppose, that beh.g 
sensible of the misery of that state, and foreseeing the 
advantages that wou'd result from society, they seek each 
other's company, and make an offer of mutual protection and 
assistance. I also suppose, that they are endow'd with such 
sagacity as immediately to perceive, tliat the chief impediment 
to this project of society and partnership lies in the avidity 
and selfishness of their natural temper ; to remedy which, 
they enter into a convention for the stability of possession, 
and for mutual restraint and forbearance. I am sensible, 
that this method of proceeding is not altogether natural ; 
but besides that I here only suppose those reflections to be 
form'd at once, which in fact arise insensibly and by degrees; 
besides this, I say, *tis very possible, that several persons, 
being by different accidents separated from the societies, to 
which they formerly belonged, may be obliged to form a new 
society among themselves ; in which case they are entirely 
in the situation above-mention'd. 

Tis evident, then, that their first difficulty, in this situa- 
tion, after the general convention for the establishment of 
society, and for the constancy of possession, is, how to sepa- 
rate their possessions, and assign to each his particular 
portion, which he must for the ftiture inalterably enjoy. 
This difficulty will not detain them long 5 but it must imme- 
diately occur to them, as the most natural expedient, that 
every one continue to enjoy what he is at present master of, 
and that property or constant possession be conjoin'd to the 
immediate possession. Such is the effect of custom, that it 
not only reconciles us to anything we have long enjoy'd, but 
even gives us an affection for it, and makes us prefer it to 
other objects, which may be more valuable, but are less 
known to us. What has long lain under our eye, and has 
often been employed to our advantage, that we are always the 
most unwilling to part with; but can easily live without 
possessions, which we never have enjoy'd, and are not accus- 
tomed to. TPis evident, therefore, that men wou'd easily 
acquiesce in this expedient, that every one continue to enjoy 
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what he is at present possessed of; and this is the reason, whj SECT, 
they wou'd so natnrallj agree in preferring it.' . ^^ 



Bat we may observe, that tho' the role of the assignment of the 

of property to the present possessor be natural, and by that rales 

means useful, yet its utility extends not beyond the first for- J^rmine^ 

mation of society ; nor wou'd anything be more pernicious, property. 
than the constant obsenrance of it; by which restitution 



> No questions id philosophy are more 
difficult, than when a nnmber of causes 
present themselyes for the samepbseno- 
menon, to determine which is the prin- 
cipal and predominant. There seldom 
is any very precise argument to fix our 
choice, and men must, be contented to 
be guided by a kind of taste or fancy, 
arisine from analogy, and a comparison 
of similar instances. Thus, in the pre- 
sent case, there are, no doubt, motiyes 
of public interest for most of the rules, 
which determine property; but still I 
suspect, that these rules are principally 
fix'a by Uie imagination, or the more 
fHyolous properties of our thought and 
conception. I shall continue to explain 
these causes, leaving it to the reader's 
choice, whether he will prefer those 
derir*d from publick utility, or those de- 
riy*d from the imaginatiop. We shaU 
begin with the right of the present 
possessor. 

*Tis a quality, which (a) I have 
already observed in human nature, that 
when two objects appear in a close 
relation to each other, the mind is apt 
to ascribe to them any additional rela- 
tion, in order to oompleat the union ; 
and this inclination is so strong, as 
often to make us run into errors (such 
as that of the coigunction of thought 
and matter) if we find that they can 
serve to that purpose. Many of our 
impressions are incapable of place or 
local position ; and yet those very im- 
pressions we suppose to have a local 
conjunction witn the impressions of 
sight and touch, merely because they 
are conjoin'd by causation, and are al- 
ready united in the imagination. Since, 
therefore, we can feign a new relation, 
and even an absurd one, in order to 
compleat any union, 'twill easily be 
imagin'd, that if there be any relations, 
which depend on the mind, 'twill readily 
ooi\join them to any preceding relation. 



and unite, by a new bond, such objects 
as have already an union in the fancy. 
Thus for instance, we never fail, in our 
arrangement of bodies, to place those 
which are retenMing in contiguity to 
each other, or at least in corrfspondent 
points of view ; because we feel a satis- 
faction in joining the relation of con- 
tigfuity to that of resemblance, or the 
resemblance of situation to that of quali- 
ties. And this is easily account^ for 
from the known properties of human 
nature. When the mind is determined 
to join certain olgects, but undeter- 
mind in its choice of the particular 
objects, it naturally turns its eye to 
such as are related together. They are 
already united in the mind : They pre- 
sent tnemselyes at the same time to 
the conception ; and instead of requiring 
any new reason for their conjunction, it 
wou*d require a very powerful reason to 
make us over-look this natunil affinity. 
This we shaU have occasion to explain 
more fully afterwards, when we come 
to treat of beauty. In the mean time, 
we may content ourselyes with observ- 
ing, that the same love of order and 
uniformity, which arranges the books in 
a library, and the chairs in a parlour, 
contribute to the formation of society, 
and to the well-beinff .of mankind, by 
modifying the genenu rule concerning 
the stability of possession. And as pro- 
perty forms a relation betwixt a person 
and an object, 'tis natural to found it 
on some preceding relation ; and as pro- 
perty is nothing but a constant posses- 
sion, secured by the laws of society, 'tis 
natural to add it to the present posses- 
sion, which is a relation that resembles 
it. For this also has its influence. If 
it be natural to conjoin all sorts of 
relations, 'tis more so, to coqjoin such 
relations as are resembling, and are re- 
lated together. 



(a) Book I. Part IV. Sect 6. 
T 2 
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Of justice cnmstance, that maj giye rise to property after society is 

once established ; and of this kind, I find four most con- 

A siderable, via. Occupation, Prescription, Accession, and Sue- 

I cession. We shall briefly examine each of these, beginning 

with Occupation. 

The possession of all external goods is changeable and 
uncertain ; which is one of the most considerable impediments 
to the establishment of society, and is the reason why, by 
universal agreement, express or tacite, men restrain them- 
selves by what we now call the rules of justice and equity* 
The misery of the condition, which precedes this restraint, is 
the cause why we submit to that remedy as quickly as pos- 
sible ; and tlds affords us an easy reason, why we annex the 
idea of property to the first possession, or to occupatum. 
Men are unwilling to leave property in suspence, even for 
the shortest time, or open the least door to violence and dis- 
order. To which we may add, that the first possession 
always engages the attention most ; and did we neglect it, 
there wou'd be no colour of reason for assigning property to 
any succeeding possession.^ 

There remains nothing, but to determine exactly, what is 
meant by possession ; and this is not so easy as may at first 
sight be imagined. We are said to be in possession of any- 
thing, not only when we immediately touch it, but also when 
we are so situated with respect to it, as to have it in our 
power to use it; and may move, alter, or destroy it, according 
to our present pleasure or advantage. This relation, then, 
is a species of cause and effect ; and as property is nothing 
but a stable possession, deriv'd fix>m the rules of justice, or 
the conventions of men, 'tis to be considered as the same 
species of relation. But here we may observe, that as the 
power of using any object becomes more or less certain. 



1 Some philoeophers aooount for the 
right of occupation, by sayiog, that 
eveiy one has a property in his own 
labour ; and when he joins that labour 
to any thing, it gives him the property 
of the whole : But, 1. There are several 
kinds of occupation, where we cannot 
be said to join our labour to the object 
are acquire: As when we possess a 
meadow by grazing our cattle upon it. 



2. This aocounts fur the matter by 
means of accession ; which is taking a 
needless circuit. A. We cannot be said 
to join our labour to any thing but in a 
figurative sense. Properly speaking, we 
only make an alteration on it by our 
labour. This forms a relation betwixt 
us and the object ; and thence arises the 
property, according to the preceding 
principles. 
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according as the intermptions we may meet with are more or 
less probable ; and as this probability may increase by in-* 
sensible degrees ; 'tis in many cases impossible to determine 
when possession begins or ends ; nor is there any certain 
standard, by which we can decide such controversies. A 
wild boar, that fiEdls into our snares, is deem'd to be in our 
possession, if it be impossible for him to escape. But what 
do we mean by impossible 9 How do we separate this im- 
possibility from an improbability 9 And how distinguish that 
exactly from a probability 9 Mark the precise limits of the 
one and the other, and shew the standard, by which we may 
decide all disputes that may arise, and, as we find by expe- 
rience, frequently do arise upon this subject.^ 



SECT. 
IIL 

Of the 
rules 
which de- 
tennine 
property. 



* If we seek ft solution of these diffi- 
culties in reason and public interest, we 
never shall find satisfiiction ; and if we 
look for it in the imagination, 'tis en- 
dent, that the qualities, which operate 
upon that faculty, run so insensibly 
and gradually into each other, that 'tis 
impossible to give them any precise 
bounds or termination. The difficulties 
on this head must encrease, when we 
consider, that our judgment alters very 
sensibly, according to the subject, and 
that the same power and proximity will 
be deem'd possession in one case, which 
is not esteem'd such in anoUier. A 
person, who has hunted a hare to the 
last degree of weariness, wou'd look 
upon it as an injustice for another to 
rush in before him, and seize his prey. 
But the same person, advancing to pluck 
an apple, that hangs within his reach, 
has no reason to complain, if another, 
more alert, passes him, and takes posses- 
sion. What is the reason of this difier- 
ence, but that immobility, not being 
natural to the hare, but the efifect of 
industry, forms in that case a strong 
relation with the hunter, which is want- 
ing in the other? 

Here then it appears, that a certain 
and infallible power of ei\joyment, 
without touch or some other sensible 
relation, often produces not property : 
And I &rther observe, that a sensible 
relation, without any present ^wer, 
is sometimes sufficient to give a title to 
any otrject. The sight of a thing is 
seldom a considerable relation, and is 
only regarded as such, when the object 
is hidden, or very obscure; in which 
case we find, that the view alone con- 
veys a property; according to that 



maxim, that even a whole continent be- 
longs to the nation^ which firet discovered 
it, Tis however remarkable, that both 
in the case of discovery and that of 
possession, the first discoverer and 
possessor must join to the relation an 
intention of rendering himself proprie- 
tor, otherwise the relation will not have 
its effect; and that because the con- 
nexion in our fuicy betwixt the pro- 
perty and the relation is not so great, 
but that it requires to be help'd by such 
an intention. 

From all these circumstances, 'tis 
easy to see how perplex'd many ques- 
tions may become concerning the ac- 
quisition of property by occupation; 
and the least effi>rt of thought may 
present us with instances, which are 
not susceptible of any reasonable deci- 
sion. If we prefer examples, which 
are real, to su<m as are feign'd, we may 
consider the following one, which is to 
be met with in almost every writer, 
that has treated of the laws of nature. 
Two Grecian colonies, leaving their 
native country, in search of new seats, 
were informed that a city near them 
was deserted by its inhabitants. To 
know the truth of this report, they dis- 
patch'd at once two messengers, one 
from each colony ; who finding on their 
approach, that their information was 
true, begun a race together with an in- 
tention to take possession of the city, 
each of them for his countrymen. One 
of these messengers, finding that he 
was not an equal match for the other, 
launch'd his spear at the gates of 
the city, and was so fortunate as to fix 
it there before the arrival of his com- 
panion. This produc'd a dispute betwixt 
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Bat such disputes maj not onlj arise concerning the real 
existence of property and possession, bat also concerning 
Of jiLBtice their extent ; and these disputes are often susceptible of no 
decision, or can be decided by no other &culty than the 
imagination. A person who lands on the shore of a small 
island, that is desart and uncultivated, is deem'd its possessor 
from the very first moment, and acquires the property of the 
whole ; because the object is there bounded and circumscribed 
in the &ncy, and at the same time is proportioned to the 
new possessor. The same person landing on a desart island, 
as large as Great Britadny extends his property no farther 
than his immediate possession ; tho* a numerous colony are 
esteem'd the proprietors of the whole from the instant of 
their debarkment. 

But it often happens, that the titie of first possession 
becomes obscure thro' time; and that 'tis impossible to 
determine many controversies, which may arise concerning 
it. In that case long possession or prescription naturally 
takes place, and gives a person a su£Scient property in any- 
thmg he enjoys. The nature of human society admits not 
of any great accuracy ; nor can we always remount to the 
first origin of things, in order to determine their present 
condition. Ajiy considerable space of time sets objects at 
such a distance, that they seem, in a manner, to lose their 
reality, and have as littie influence on the mind, as if they 
never had been in being. A man's title, that is clear and 
certain at present, will seem obscure and doubtM fifty years 
hence, even tho' the facts, on which it is founded, shou'd be 



the two colonies, which of them was the 
proprietor of the empty city ; and this 
dispute still subsists among philoso- 
phers. For my part I find the dispute 
impossible to be decided, and that 
because the whole question hangs upon 
the fancy, which in this case is not 
poesess'd of any precise or determinate 
standard, upon which it can give sen- 
tence. To make this evident, let us 
consider, that if these two persons had 
been simply members of the colonies, 
and not messengers or deputies, their 
actions wou'd not have been of any 
consequence; since in that case their 
relation to the colonies wou'd have 
been but feeble and imperfect Add to 
this, that nothing determin'd them to 
run to the gates rather than the vr^Ua, 



or any other part of ihe city, but tiiat 
the gates, being the most obvious and 
remarkable part, satisfy the fancy best 
in taking them for the whole ; as we 
find by the poets, who frequently draw 
their images and metaphors from them. 
Besides we may consider, that the touch 
or contact of the one messenger is not 
properly possession, no more than the 
piercing the gates with a spear; but 
only forms a relation ; and there is 
a relation, in the other case, equally ob- 
vious, tho' not, perhaps, of equal force. 
Which of these relations, then, conveys 
a right and property, or whether any 
of them be sufficient for that effect I 
leave to the decision of such aa are 
wiser than myself. 
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prov'd with the greatest evidence and certainty. The same BEOT. 
£EU^ts have not the same influence after so long an interval of ^ "^ 



time. And this may be received as a convincing argoment of the 
for our preceding doctrine with regard to property and "^^ , 
justice. Possession during a long tract of time conveys a tennme 
title to any object. But as *tis certain, that, however every proper^. 
thing be produced in time, there is nothing real, that is pro- 
duc'd by time ; it follows, that property being produced by 
time, is not anything real in the objects, but is the offspring 
of the sentiments, on which alone time is found to have any 
influence.^ 

We acquire the property of objects by cLceeseiony when they 
are connected in an intimate manner with objects that are 
abready our property, and at the same time are inferior to 
them. Thus the fruits of our garden, the offspring of our 
cattle, and the work of our slaves, are ail of them esteem'd 
our property, even before possessioiu Where objects are 
connected together in the imag^ation, they are apt to be 
put on the same footing, and are commonly supposed to be 
endow'd with the same qualities. We readily pass from one 
to the other, and make no difference in our judgments con- 
cerning them; especially if the latter be inferior to the 
former.* 



* Present possession is plainly a re- 
lation betwixt a person and an object ; 
but it is not sufficient to counter-bal- 
lance the relation of first possession, 
imlese the former be long and uninter- 
rupted : In which case Qie gelation is 
encreas'd on the side of the present 
possession, by the extent of time, and 
diminish'd on that of first possession, 
by the distance. This change in the 
relation produces a consequent change 
in the property. 

' This source of property can never 
be explain*d but firom the imaginations ; 
and one may aflirm, that the causes are 
here unmixVl. We shall proceed to ex- 
plain them more particularly, and illus- 
trate them by examples &om common 
life and expenence. 

It has been obserVd above, that the 
mind has a natural propensity to join 
relations, especially resembling ones, 
and finds a kind of fitness and uni- 
formity in such an union. From this 
propensity are deriy'd these laws of 
nature, that upon the first farmatum of 
society, property iUwayn foUowt the pre' 



sent possession ; and afterwards, that U 
arises from first or from long possession. 
Now we may easily observe^ that rela- 
tion is not confined merely to one degree ; 
but tJiat from an object, that is related 
to us,' we acquire a relation to every 
other object, which is related to it, and 
so on, till the thought loses the chain 
by too long a progress. However the 
relation may weaken by each remove, 
'tis not immediately destroyed ; but fre- 
quently connects two objects by means 
of an intermediate one, which is related 
to both. And this principle is of such 
force as to give rise to the right of oo- 
eessiony and causes us to acquire the 
property not only of such objects as we 
are immediately possess'd of, but also 
of such as are closely connected with 
them. 

Suppose a Germany a Frenchman, and 
a Spaniard to come into a room, where 
there are placed upon the table three 
bottles of wine, Rhenish, Burgundy and 
Port ; and suppose they shou'd &11 a 
quarrelling about the division of tliem ; 
a person, who was chosen for umpire, 
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Tbe right of Buccessian is a veiy natural one, from the pre- 
sumed consent of the parent or near relation, and from the 
general interest of maiJdnd, which requires, that men's pos- 



wou'd natnrallj, to shewhis impartiality, 
giTo oyeiy one the product of his own 
countiy: And this from a principle, 
which, in some measure, is the source of •• 
those laws of nature, that ascribe pro- 
perty to occupation, prescription and 
accession. 

In all these cases, and particularly 
that of accession, there is first a natural 
uhion betwixt the idea of the person 
and that of the object, and afterwards 
a new and moral nmon produc'd by that 
right or property, which we ascribe to 
the person. But here there occurs a 
difficulty, which merits our attention, 
and may afford us an opportunity of 
putting to tryal that singular method of 
reasoning, which has been employed on 
the present subject. I have already 
observed, that the imagination passes 
with greater facility from little to great, 
than from great to little, and that the 
transition of ideas is always easier and 
smoother in the former case than in the 
latter. Now as the right of accession 
arises from the easy transition of ideas, 
by which related objects are connect^ 
together, it should naturally be i magi n'd, 
that the right of accession must encrease 
in strength, in proportion as the transi- 
tion of ideas is perform'd with greater 
^ility. It may, therefore, be thought, 
that when we have acquired the property 
of aoy small object, we shall readily 
consider any great object related to it as 
an accession, and as belonging to the 
proprietor of the small one ; since the 
transition is in that case yery easy fh>m 
the small object to the great one, and 
shon'd connect them together in the 
closest manner. But in fact the case is 
always found to be otherwise The em- 
pire of Great Britain seems todraw along 
with i^ tbe dominion of the Orkneys^ 
the Hebrides^ the isle of J/an, and the 
isle of Wiffht ; but the authority over 
those lesser islands does not naturally 
imply any title to Great Britain. In 
short, a small object naturally follows 
a great one as its accession; but a 
great one is never supposed to belong 
to the proprietor of a small one related 
to it, merely on account of that pro- 
perty and relation. Yet in this latter 
case the transition of ideas is smoother 
from the proprietor to the small obiect. 



l^hich is his property, and from the 
small object to the great one, than in 
the former case from the proprietor to 
the great object., and from the great 
one to the small. It may therefore be 
thought, that these phsenomena are ob- 
jections to the foregoing hypothesis, 
that the oBcribing of proj^riy to aceet' 
9ion is nothing 6ut an efocft of the rela' 
iions <f ideas, and of the smooth transu 
tion of the ifmaginuUion, 

'Twill be easy to solve this objection, 
if we consider me agility and unsteadi- 
ness of the imagination, with the dif- 
ferent views, in which it is continually 
placing its objects. When we attribute 
to a person a property in two objects, 
we do not always pass from the person 
to one object, and fr^m that to the 
other related to it. The objects being 
here to be considered as the property of 
the perbon, we are apt to jom them to- 
gether, and placethem in the same light. 
Suppose, therefore, a great and a small 
object to be related together ; if a per- 
son be strongly related to the great ob- 
ject, he will likewise be strongly related 
to both the objects, cousider'd together, 
because he is related to the most con- 
siderable part. On the contrary, if he 
be only related to the small object, he 
will not be strongly related to both, 
considered together, since his relation 
lies only wim the most trivial part, 
which is not apt to strike us in any 
great degree, when we consider the 
whole. And this is the reason, why 
small objects become accessions to 
great ones, and not great to small. 

Tis the general opinion of philoso- 
phers and civilians, ^t the sea is in- 
capable of becoming the property of 
any nation ; and that because 'tis im- 
possible to take possession of it, or form 
any such distinct relation with it, as 
may be the foundation of property. 
Where this reason ceases, property im- 
mediately takes place. Thus the most 
strenuous advocates for the liberty of 
the seas universally allow, that friths 
and bays naturally belong as an acces- 
sion to the proprietors of the surround- 
ing continent. These have properly no 
more bond or union with the land, Uian 
the Pacific ocean wou'd have; but 
having an union in the fancy, and being 
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sessions sliou'd pass to those, wlio are dearest to them, in 
order to render them more industrious and frugal. Perhaps 
these causes are seconded by the influence of relation, or the 



at the same time inferwr^ they are of 
course regarded as an accession. 

The property of riyers, by the laws 
of most nations, and by the natural 
torn of our thought, is attributed to the 
proprietors of their banks, excepting 
such yast riyers as the BHne or the 
JkoM^^ which seem too large to the 
imagination to follow as an accession 
the property of the neighbouring 
fields. Yet eyen these riyers are con- 
sidered as t^e property of that nation, 
l^ro* whose dominions they run ; the 
idea of a nation beine of a suit- 
able bulk to correspond with them, 
and bear them such a relation in the 
fency. 

The accessions, which are made to 
lands bordering upon rivers, follow 
the land, say the civilians, provided it 
be made by what they call alluvion, 
that is, insensibly and imperceptibly ; 
which are circumstances that mightily 
assist the imagination in the conjunc- 
tion. Where there is any considerable 
portion torn at once from one bank, 
andjoin*d to snother, it becomes not 
his property, whose land it &lls on, till 
it unite with the land, and till the 
trees or plants have spread their roots 
into both. Before that, the imagination 
does not sufficiently join them. 

There are other cases, which some- 
what resemble this of accession, but 
which, at the bottom, are considerably 
different, and merit our attention. Of 
this kind is the conjunction of the 
properties of different persons, after 
such a manner as not to admit of sepd' 
ration. The question is, to whom the 
united mass must belong. 

Where this conjunction is of such a 
nature as to admit of divinon, but not 
of aeparation^ the decision is natural 
and easy. The whole mass must be 
supposed to be common betwixt the 
proprietors of the several parts, and 
afterwards must be divided according 
to the proportions of these parts. But 
here I cannot forbear taking notice of 
a remarkable subtil ty of the Soman 
law, in distinguishing betwixt C(»^/vno» 
and commixiion. Confusion is an 
union of two bodies, such as different 
liquors, where the purts become entirely 
undistinguishable. Gommixtion is the 



blending of two bodies, such as two 
bushels of com, where the parts remain 
separate in an obvious and yisible 
manner. As in the latter case the ima- 
gination disooyers not so entire an 
union as in the former, but is able to 
trace and presejrve a distinct idea 
of the property of each; this is the 
reason, why the dvU law, tho' it estab- 
lished an entire community in the case 
of eoi\fusion, and after that a propor- 
tional division, yet in the case of cotn- 
mixtion, supposes each of the proprie- 
tors to maintain a distinct right ; how- 
ever necessity may at last force them to 
submit to the same division. 

Quod sijrumentum Titiijrumento tuo 
mistum fuerit : siquidem ex voluntaU 
veatra, commune est: quia Hngula cor- 
pora, id eat, singula grana, qua cujusque 
propria fuerunt, ex consensu vestro oom- 
municata sunt. Quod si casu id ndstum 
fuerit, vel TUius id miscuerU sine ttta 
voluntate, non videtur id commune esse ; 
quia singula corpora in sua substantia 
durant. 8ed nee magis istis casibus 
commune sit frumjentum quam grex in- 
telligitur esse communis, si pecora Titii 
tuts pecoribus mista fuerint. 8ed si ab 
aUerutro vestr&m totum id frumentum 
retineaiur, in rem quidem actio pro mode 
frumenti ct{fusqus competit. Arbitrio 
autemjudicis, ut ipse astimet quale cu- 
jusque frumentum fuerit, Inst. Lib. 
n. Tit 1 § 28. 

Where the properties of two per- 
sons are united after such a manner 
as neither to admit of division nor 
separation, as when one builds a 
house on another's ground, in that 
case, the whole must belong to one of 
the proprietors : And here I assert, that 
it naturally is conceived to belong to the 
proprietor of the most considerable part. 
For however the compound object may 
have a relation to two different persons, 
and carry our view at once to both of 
them, yet as the most considerable part 
principally engages our attention, and 
by the strict union draws the inferior 
along it ; for this reason, the whole bears 
a relation to theproprietorof that part, 
and is regarded as his property. The 
only difficulty is, what we shall be 
pleas'd to call the mostconsiderablepart, 
and most attractive to the imagination. 
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PART association of ideas, by whioli we are natorallj directed to 
^ consider the son after the parent's decease, and ascribe to him 



Of justice a title to his father's possessions. Those goods mnst become 
id in- f}^Q property of some body: But of whom is the question. 



ana in< 



^ ^ Here *tis evident the person's children naturally present 
themselves to the mind; and being already connected to 
those possessions by means of their deceased parent^ we are 
apt to connect them still farther by the relation of property. 
Of this there are many parallel instances.' 



This qtialitj depends on serenl dif- 
ferent ciicumstftnces, which have little 
connexion with each other. One part 
of a compound object may become more 
considerable than another, either because 
it is more constant and durable ; be- 
cause it is of greater Talne ; because it 
is more obvious and remarkable; be- 
cause it is of greater extent ; or because 
its existence is more separate and inde-' 
pendent 'Twill be easy to conceive 
that, as these circumstances mar be 
coqjoin'd and oppos'd in all thedirorent 
ways, and according to all the different 
degrees, whic^ can be imagin'd, there 
will result many cases, where the reasons 
on both sides are so equally ballanc*d, 
that 'tis impossible for us to give any 
satisfactory decision. Here then is the 
proper business of municipal laws, to 
fix what the principles of human nature 
hare left undetermin'd. 

The superficies yields to the soil, says 
the civil law: The writing to the paper: 
The canvas to the picture. These de- 
cisions do not well agree together, and 
are a proof of the contrariety of those 
principles, from which they are derived. 
But of all the questions of this kind 
the most curious is that, which for so 
many ages divided the disciples of Pro' 
cuius and Sabintts, Suppose a person 
shou'd make a cup from the metal of 
another, or a ship from his wood, and 
suppose the propnetor of the metal or 
wood shou'a demand his ^oods, the 
question is, whether he acquires a title 
to the cup or ship. SMnus maintained 
the affirmative, and asserted that the 
substance or matter is the foundation 
of all the qualities ; that it is incorrup- 
tible and immortal, and therefore su- 
E' >r to the form, which is casual and 
ndent. On the other hand, Pro- 
r observed, that the form is the most 
obvious and remarkable part, and that 
from it bodies are denominated of this 



or that particular species. To which 
he might have added, that the matter 
or substance is in most bodies so fluctu- 
ating and uncertain, that 'tis utterly im- 
possible to trace it in all its changec. 
For my part, I know not from what 
prindplee such a controrersy can be 
certainly determin'd. I shall therefore 
content mv self with observing, that the 
decision of TMonum seems to me pretty 
ingenious ; tliat the cup belongs to the 

nirietor of the metal, because it can 
ronght back to its first form : But 
that the ship belongs to the author of 
its form for a contrary reason. But 
however ingenious this reason may 
seem, it plamly depends upon the fimcy, 
which by the possibility of such a re- 
duction, finds a closer connexion and 
relation betwixt a cup and the proprie- 
tor of its metal, than betwixt a ship and 
the proprietor of its wood, where the 
substance is more fix'd and unalterable. 
I In examining the different titles to 
authority in government, we shall meet 
with many reasons to convince us, that 
the right of succession depends, in a 
great measure, on the imagination. 
Mean while I shall rest contented with 
observing one example, which belongs 
to the present subject. Suppose that a 
person die without children, and that a 
dispute arises among his relations con- 
coming his inheritance; 'tis evident, 
that if his riches be derived partly from 
his father, partly from his mother, the 
most natural way of determining such 
a dispute, is, to divide his possessions, 
and assign each part to the fiunily, 
from whence it is deriv'd. Now as the 
person is suppos'd to have been once tho 
full and entire proprietor of thoeo 
goods ; I ask, what is it makes us find 
a certain equity and natural reason in 
this partition, except it be the imagina- 
tion? His afibction to these familiet 
does not depend upon his possessions 
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Sbot. IV. — Of the trwMference of property hy consent. SECT. 

However useftil, or even necessary, the stability of possession 



may be to hmnan society, *tis attended with very considerable Of the 
inconveniences. The relation of fitness or suitableness ought ence^of' 
never to enter into consideration, in distributing the pro- property 
perties of mankind; but we must govern ourselves by rules, ^^^^^ 
which are more general in their application, and more free 
from doubt and uncertainty. Of this kind is present pos- 
session upon the first establishment of society ; and after- 
wards occvpaHony prescriptiony accession, and succession. As 
these depend very much on chance, they must frequently 
prove contradictory both to men's wants and desires ; and 
persons and possessions must often be very ill adjusted. 
This is a grand inconvenience, which calls for a remedy. To 
apply one directly, and allow every man to seize by violence 
what he judges to be fit for him, wou'd destroy society ; and 
therefore the rules of justice seek some medium betwixt a 
rigid stability, and this changeable and uncertain adjustment. 
But there is no medium better than that obvious one, that 
X>ossession and property shou'd always be stable, except when 
the proprietor consents te bestow them on some other person. 
This rule can have no ill consequence, in occasioning wars 
and dissentions ; since the proprietor's consent, who alone is 
concem'd, is taken along m the alienation: And it may 
serve to many good purposes in adjusting property te persons. 
Different parts of the earth produce different commodities ; 
and not only so, but different men both are by nature fitted 
for different employments, and attain to greater perfection in 
any one, when they confine themselves to it alone. All this 
requires a mutual exchange and commerce ; for which reason 
the translation of property by consent is founded on a law 
of nature, as well as its stability without such a consent. 

So fiu: is determined by a plain utility and interest. But 
perhaps 'tis from more trivial reasons, that delivery, or a 
sensible transference of the object is commonly requir'd by 
civil laws, and also by the laws of nature, according to most 
authors, as a requisite circumstance in the translation of 
property. The property of an object, when taken for some- 

for which reason his consent can never seems not to be in the least concem'd 
be preemn'd predselj for such a parti- on the one side or the other, 
tion. And aa to the pnblic interest^ it 
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FABT thing real, without any reference to morality, or the senti- 
. ments of th^ mind, is a quality perfectly insensible, and 

Of iustioe ^^^^ inconceivable ; nor can we form any distinct notion, 
•J!^J either of its stability or translation* This imperfection of 
onr ideas is less sensibly felt with regard to its stability, as it 
engages less onr attention, and is easily past oyer by the 
mind, without any scrupulous examination. But as the 
translation of property fiiom one person to another is a more 
remarkable event, the defect of our ideas becomes more 
sensible on that occasion, and obliges us to turn ourselves on 
every side in search of some remedy. Now as nothing more 
enlivens any idea than a present impression, and a relation 
betwixt that impression and the idea ; 'tis natural for us to 
seek some false light from this quarter. In order to aid the 
imagination in conceiving the transference of property, we 
take the sensible object, and actually transfer its possession 
to the person, on whom we wou'd bestow the property. The 
suppos'd resemblance of the actions, and the presence of 
this sensible delivery, deceive the mind, and make it fSuicy, 
that it conceives the mysterious transition of the property. 
And that this explication of the matter is just, appears 
hence, that men have invented a symbolical delivery, to satisfy 
the fancy, where the real one is impracticable. Thus the 
giving the keys of a granary is understood to be the delivery 
of the com contained in it : The giving of stone and earth 
represents the delivery of a manner. This is a kind of 
superstitious practice in civil laws, and in the laws of nature, 
resembling the Roman catholic superstitions in religion. As 
the RoTnan catholics represent the inconceivable mysteries of 
the Christian religion, and render them more present to the 
mind, by a taper, or habit, or grimace, which is suppos'd to 
resemble them ; so lawyers and moralists have run into like 
inventions for the same reason, and have endeavour'd by 
those means to satisfy themselves concerning the transference 
of property by consent. 

Sect. V. — Of the obligation of promises. 

That the rule of morality, which enjoins the performance 
of promises, is not naturaly will sufficiently appear from these 
two propositions, which I proceed to prove, viz. thai a pro^ 
mise wou'd not be intelligible^ before human conventions had 
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established it; and Hhat even if it were inteUigihle, it wou^d not SECT. 
be attended with any moral obligation. , ^' , 

I 8BJ, first, that a promise is not intelligible naturallj, oftheob- 
nor antecedent to human conventions ; and that a man, nn- ligation of 
acquainted with society, could never enter into any engage- "^ 
ments with another, even tho* they could perceive each 
other's thoughts by intuition. If promises be natural and 
intelligible, there must be some act of the mind attending 
these words, J promise ; and on this act of the mind must 
the obligation depend. Let us, therefore, run over all the 
Acuities of the soul, and see which of them is exerted in our 
promises. 

The act of the mind, exprest by a promise, is not a reso* 
luHon to perform any thing : For that alone never imposes 
any obligation. Nor is it a desire of such a performance : 
For we may bind ourselves without such a desire, or even 
with an aversion, declared' and avow'd. Neither is it the 
willing of that action, which we promise to perform : For a 
promise always regards some future time, and the will has 
an influence only on present actions. It follows, therefore, 
that since the act of the mind, which enters into a promise, 
and produces its obligation, is neither the resolving, desiring, 
nor willing any particular performance, it must necessarily ^ 
be the wiUmg of that obligation^ which arises from the pro- 
mise. Nor is this only a conclusion of philosophy ; but is 
entirely conformable to our common ways of thinking and of 
expressing ourselves, when we say that we are bound by our 
own consent, and that the obligation arises from our mere 
will and pleasure. The only question, then, is, whether 
there be not a manifest absurdity in supposing this act of 
the mind, and such an absurdity as no man cou'd fall into, 
whose ideas are not confounded with prejudice and the fal- 
lacious use of language. 

AJl moraUty depends upon our sentiments ; and when any I 
action, or quality of the mind, pleases us after a certain I 
m^wnneTy we say it is virtuous ; and when the neglect, or non- \ 
performance of it, displeases us after a like manner, we say 
that we lie under an obligation to perform it. A change of 
the obligation supposes a change of the sentiment; and a 
creation of a new obligation supposes some new sentiment to 
arise. But 'tis certain we can naturally no more change our 
own sentiments, than the motions of the heavens ; nor by a 
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single act of onr will, that is, by a promise, render any action 
agreeable or disagreeable, moral or immoral ; which, without 
that act, won'd have prodnc'd contrary impressions, or have 
been endowed with different qualities. It wou'd be absurd, 
therefore, to will any new obligation, that is, any new senti- 
ment of pain or pleasure ; nor is it possible, that men cou'd 
naturally faJl into so gross an absurdity. A promise, there- 
fore, is natwrally something altogether unintelligible ; nor is 
there any act of the mind belonging to it.^ 

But, secondly f if there was any act of the mind belongmg 
to it, it could not naiwraUy produce any obligation. This 
appears evidentiy from the foregoing reasoning. A promise 
creates a new obligation. A new obligation supposes new 
sentiments to arise. The will never creates new sentiments. 
There could not naturally, therefore, arise any obligation 
from a promise, even supposing the mind could £Ekll into the 
absurdity of willing that obligation. 

The same truth may be proved still more evidently by that 
reasoning, which proved justice in general to be an artificial 
virtue. No action can be required of us as our duty, unless 
there be implanted in human nature some actuating passion 
or motive,' capable of producing the action. This motive 
cannot be the sense of duty. A sense of duty supposes an 
antecedent obligation : And where an action is not requir'd 
by any natural passion, it cannot be requir'd by any natural 
obligation; since it may be omitted without proving any 



' Were morali^ discoTerable by rea- 
son, and not by sentiment, 'twou'd be 
still more evident, that promises cou'd 
make no alteration upon it. Morally 
is suppos*d to consist in relation. Erery 
new imposition of morality, therefore, 
must arise froon some new relation of 
objects ; and consequently the will cou*d 
not produce imnudiatsly any change in 
morals, but cou*d have that effect only 
by producing a change upon the objects. 
But as the moral obligation of a pro- 
mise is the pure effect of the will, with- 
out the least change in any part of the 
uniyerse ; it follows, that promises hare 
no natural obligation. 

Shou'd it be said, that this act of the 
wiU being iii effect a new object, po- 
duces new relations and new duties; 
I wou*d answer, that this is a pure* 
sophism, which may be detected by a 
Tery moderate share of accuracy and 



exactness. To will a new obligation, is 
to will a new relation of objects ; and 
therefore, if this new relation of objects 
were formed by the yolition itself, we 
shou'd in effect will the volition ; which 
is plainly absurd and impossible. The 
will has here no object to which it cou'd 
tend ; but must return upon itself m 
it^fimiium. The new obligation depends 
upon new relations. The new relations 
depend upon a new volition. The new 
volition has for object a new obligation, 
and consequently new relations, and 
consequently a new volition ; which 
volition again has in view a new obliga- 
tion, relation and volition, without any 
termination. 'Tis impossible, therefore, 
we oou*d ever will a new obligation; 
and consequently 'tis impossiUe the 
wiU oou'd ever accompany a pro- 
mise, or produce a new obligation of 
morality. 
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defect or imperfection iii the mind and temper, and oonse- SECrf . 
qoentlj without any vice. Now 'tis evident we have no 



motive leading ns to the performance of promises, distinct of the ob- 
from a sense of duty. If we thought, that promises had no ^^^°^^ 
moral obligation, we never shou'd feel any inclination to 
observe them. This is not the case with the natural virtues. 
Tho' there was no obligation to relieve the miserable, our\ f 
humanity wou'd lead us to it ; and when we omit that duty, 
the immorality of the omission arises from its being a proof, 
that we want the natural sentiments of humanity. A father 
knows it to be his duty to take care of his children : But he 
has also a natural inclination to it. And if no human 
creature had that inclination, no one cou'd lie under any such 
obligation. But as there is naturally no inclination to 
observe promises, distinct from a sense of their obligation; 
it follows, that fidelity is no natural virtue, and that promises 
have no force antecedent to human conventions. 

If any one dissent from this, he must give a regular proof 
of these two proposition^, viz. that there is a peculiar act of 
the mindy annext to promises ; and that consequent to this act 
of the mindf there arises an inclination to performy distinct from 
a sense of duty. I presume, that it is impossible to prove 
either of these two points ; and therefore I venture to con- 
clude, that promises are human inventions, founded on the 
necessities and interests of society. 

In order to discover these necessities and interests, we 
must consider the same qualities of human nature, which 
we have already found to give rise to the preceding laws of 
society. Men being naturally selfish, or endow'd only with 
a confined generosity, they are not easily induc'd to perform 
any action for the interest of strangers, except with a view 
to some reciprocal advantage, which they had no hope of 
obtaining but by such a performance. Now as it frequently 
happens, that these mutual performances cannot be finished 
at tiie same instant, 'tis necessary, that one party be con- 
tented to remain in uncertainty, and depend upon the grati- 
tude of the other for a return of kindness. But so much 
corruption is there among men, that, generally speaking, 
tnis becomes but a slender security ; and as the benefactor 
is here supposed to bestow his favours with a view to self- 
interest, this both takes off from the obligation, and sets an 
example of selfishness, which is the true mother of iugrati- 
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PART tnde. Were we, therefore, to follow the natural course of 
> ^ , ^ our passions and inclinations, we shon'd perform but few 
Of I'astice actions for the advantage of others, from disinterested views ; 
an*f in- becausc we are naturally very limited in our kindness and 
affection : And we shou'd perform as few of that kind, out of 
a regard to interest ; because we cannot depend upon their 
gratitude. Here then is the mutual commerce of good 
offices in a manner lost among mankind, and every one re- 
duced to his own skill and industry for his well-being and 
subsistence. The invention of the law of nature, concerning 
the atabiliiy of possession, has already rendered men tolerable 
to each other ; that of the transference of property and pos- 
session by consent has begun to render them mutually ad- 
vantageous : But still these laws of nature, however strictly 
observed, are not sufficient to render them so serviceable to 
each other, as by nature they are fitted to become. Tho' 
possession be stable^ men may often reap but small advantage 
from it, while they are possess'd of a greater quantity of any 
species of goods than they have occasion for, and at the same 
time suffer by the want of others. The i/rwnsference of property, 
which is the proper remedy for this inconvenience, cannot 
remedy it entirely; because it can only take place with 
regard to such objects as are presefnt and individual^ but not 
to such as are cAsent or general. One cannot transfer tke 
property of a particular house, twenty leagues distant ; be- 
cause the consent cannot be attended with delivery, which is 
a requisite circumstance. Neither can one transfer the pro- 
perty of ten bushels of com, or five hogsheads of wine, by 
the mere expression and consent; because these are only 
general terms, and have no direct relation to any particular 
heap of com, or barrels of wine. Besides, the commerce of 
mankind is not confin'd to the barter of commodities, but 
may extend to services and actions, which we may exchange 
to our mutual interest and advantage. Your com is ripe to- 
day ; mine will be so to-morrow. 'Tis profitable for us both, 
that I shou'd labour with you to-day,' and that you should 
aid me to-morrow. I have no kindness for you, and know 
you have as little for me. I will not, therefore, take any 
pains upon your account; and should I labour with you 
upon my own account^ in expectation of a return, I know I 
shou'd be disappointed, and that I shou'd in vain depend 
upon your gratitude. Here then I leave you to labour alone : 
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Yon treat me in the same manner. The seasons change ; SECT, 
and both of ns lose -onr harvests for want of mntnal confi* . y* . 
denoe and security. Of the ob- 

All this is the effect of the natural and inherent principles promises^ 
and passions of human nature ; and as these passions and 
principles are inalterable, it maj be thought, that our con- 
duct, which depends on them, must be so too, and that 
'twou'd be in yain, either for moralists or poUticians, to 
tamper with us, or attempt to change the usual course of our 
actions, with a view to public interest. And indeed, did the 
success of their designs depend upon their success in correct- 
ing the selfishness and ingratitude of men, they wou'd never 
make any progress, unless aided by omnipotence, which is 
alone able to new-mould the human mind, and change its 
character in such Amdamental articles. AJl fchey can pre- 
tend to, is, to give a new direction to those natural passions, 
and teach us that we can better satisfy our appetites in an 
oblique and artificial manner, than by their headlong and 
impetuous motion. Hence I learn to do a service to another, 
without bearing him any real kindness ; because I foresee, • 
that he will return my service, in expectation of another of 
the same kind, and in order to maintain the same corres- 
pondence of good offices with me or with others. And 
accordingly, after I have serv'd him, and he is in possession 
of the advantage arising from my action, he is induced to 
perform his part, as foreseeing the consequences of his 
refusal* 

But tho' this self-interested commerce of men begins to 
take place, and to predominate in society, it does not entirely 
abolish the more generous and noble intercourse of friendship 
and good offices* I may stiQ do services to such persons as 
T love, and am more particularly acquainted with, without 
any prospect of advantage ; and they may make me a return 
in the same manner, without any view but that of recom- 
pensing my past services. In order, therefore, to distinguish 
those two different sorts of commerce, the interested and the 
disinterested, there is a cefriam form of words invented for 
the former, by which we bind ourselves to the performance 
of any action. This form of words constitutes what we call 
a fvomiaej which is the sanction of the interested commerce 
of mankind. When a man says he promdses cmy things he in 
effect expresses a resohiHcn of performing it ; and along with 
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PART thaty by making use of this form of words, subjects himself 
^ to the penalty of never being trusted again in case of failure. 



Of justice A resolution is the natural act of the mind, which promises 
and in- express : But were there no more than a resolution in the 
^* case, promises wou'd only declare our former motfves, and 
wou*d not create any new motive or obligation. They are 
the conventions of men, which create a new motive, when 
experience has taught us, that human afiPairs wou'd be con- 
ducted much more for mutual advantage, were their certain 
symbols or signs instituted, by which we might give each other 
security of our conduct in any particular incident. After 
these signs are instituted, whoever uses them is immediately 
bound by his interest to execute his engagements, and must 
never expect to be trusted any more, if he refuse to perform 
what he promis'd. 

Nor is that knowledge, which is requisite to make mankind 
sensible of this interest in the institution and observance of 
promises, to be esteem'd superior to the capacity of human 
nature, however savage and uncultivated. There needs but 
a very little practice of the world, to make us perceive aU 
these consequences and advantages. The shortest experience 
of society discovers them to every mortal ; and when each 
individual perceives the same sense of interest in all his 
fellows, he immediately performs his part of any contract, as 
being assured, that they will not be wanting in theirs. All 
of them, by concert, enter into a scheme of actions, calcu- 
lated for common benefit, and agree to be true to their word; 
nor is there any thing requisite to form this concert or con- 
vention, but that every one have a sense of interest in the 
faithful fulfilling of engagements, and express that sense to 
other members of the society. This immediately causes that 
interest to operate upon them ; and interest is the first obli- 
gation to the performance of promises. 

Afterwards a sentiment of morals concurs with interest, 
and becomes a new obligation upon mankind. This senti- 
ment of morality, in the performance of promises, arises from 
the same principles as that in the abstinence from the pro- 
perty of others. Public interest, education, and the artifices 
of poUticia/ns, have the same effect in both cases. The diffi- 
culties, that occur to us, in supposing a moral obligation 
to attend promises, we either surmount or elude. For in- 
stance; the expression of a resolution is not commonly 
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suppos'd to be obligatory; and we cannot roadUy conceive SECT, 
how the making use of a certain form of words shou'd be . ^' 
able to cause any material difference. Here, therefore, we Oftheob- 
feign a new act of the mind, which we call the willing an ii«»^?° o^ 
obligation ; and on this we suppose the morality to depend. "^**^* 
But we have proVd ahready, that there is no such act of the 
mind, and consequently that promises impose no natural ob- 
ligation. 

To confirm this, we may subjoin some other reflections 
concerning that will, which is supposed to enter into a pro- 
mise, and to cause its obligation. 'Tis evident, that the will 
alone is never suppos'd to cause the obligation, but must be 
express'd by words or signs, in order to impose a tye upon 
any man. The expression being once brought in as sub- 
servient to the wiU, soon becomes the princijpal part of the 
promise ; nor will a man be less bound by his word, tho' he 
secretly give a different direction to his intention, and with- 
hold himself both from a resolution, and from willing an 
obligation. But tho' the expression makes on most occa- 
sions the whole of the promise, yet it does not always so $ 
and one, who shou'd make use of any expression, of which 
he knows not the meaning, and which he uses without any 
intention of binding himself, wou'd not certainly be bound 
by it. Nay, tho' he knows its meaning, yet if he uses it in 
jest only, and with such signs as shew evidently he has no 
serious intention of binding himself, he wou'd not lie under 
any obligation of performance ; but 'tis necessary, that the 
v^ords be a perfect expression of the will, without any con- 
trary signs. Nay, even this we must not carry so far as to 
imagine, that one, whom, by our quickness of understanding, 
we conjecture, from certain signs, to have an intention of 
deceiving us, is not bound by his expression or verbal pro- 
mise, if we accept it ; but must limit this conclusion to those 
cases, where the signs are of a different kind from those of 
deceit. All these contradictions are easily accounted for, if 
tlie obligation of promises be merely a haman invention for 
the convenience of society ; but will never be explain'd, if it 
be something real and na^t^aZ, arising from any action of 
the mind or body. 

I shall &rther observe, that since every new promise im- 
poses a new obligation of morality on the person who pro- 
mises, and since this new obligation arises from his will ; 'tis 
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one of fhe most mjsterions and incomprelienBible operations 
that can possibly be imagined, and may even be compared to 
trwMsuhstcmtiaiiany or holy orders,^ wbere a certain form of 
words, along with a certain intention, changes entirely the 
natnre of an external object, and even of a human creature. 
But tho' these mysteries be so fax alike, 'tis very remarkable, 
that they differ widely in other particulars, and that this 
difference may be regarded as a strong proof of the difference 
of their origins. As the obligation of promises is an inven- 
tion for the interest of society, 'tis warp'd into as many 
different forms as that interest requires, and even runs into 
direct contradictions, rather than lose sight of its object. 
But as those other monstrous doctrines are mere priestly in* 
ventions, and have no public interest in view, they are less 
disturb'd in their progress by new obstacles ; and it must be 
own'd, that, after the first absurdity, they follow more 
directly the current of reason and good sense. Theologians 
clearly perceiv'd, that the external form of words, being 
mere Bound, require an intention t» make them have any 
efficacy ; and that this intention being once considered as a 
requisite circumstance, its absence must equally prevent the 
effect^ whether avow'd or oonceal'd, whether sincere or de- 
ceitful. Accordingly they have commonly determin'd, that 
the intention of the priest makes the sacrament, and that 
when he secretly withdraws his intention, he is highly 
criminal in himself; but still destroys the baptism, or com- 
munion, or holy orders. The terrible consequences of this 
doctrine were not able to hinder its taking place ; as the in- 
conveniences of a similar doctrine, with regard to promises, 
have prevented that doctrine from establishing itself. Men 
are always more concem'd about the present life than the 
future ; and are apt to think the smallest evil, which regards 
the former, more important than the greatest, which regards 
the latter. 

We may draw the same conclusion, concerning the origin 
of promises, from the force, which is supposed to invalidate 
all contracts, and to free us from their obligation. Such a 
principle is a proof, that promises have no natural obligation, 
and are mere artificial contrivances for the convenience and 
advantage of society. If we consider aright of the matter. 



■ I mean so far, as holy orders are 
■uppos'd to produee the indelible cha- 



racter. In other respects they are otIj 
a legal qnalification. 
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force is not essentially different firom any other motive of SECT, 
hope or fear, which may induce us to engage our word, and 



lay ourselves under any obligation. A man, dangerously oftheob- 
wounded, who promises a competent sum to a surgeon to ligation of 
cure him, wou*d certainly be bound to performance ; tho* 
the case be not so much different from that of one, who pro* 
xnises a sum to a robber, as to produce so great a difference 
in our sentiments of morality, if these sentiments were not 
built entirely on public interest and convenience. 

Seot. VI. — Some fwriher refUcUans caneemmg justice a/nd 

injuatiee. 

We have now run over the three frmdamental laws of 
nature, thai of the stability of possession, of its tramsference by 
consent, and of the performa/nce of promises, 'Tis on the strict 
observance of those three laws, tibat the peace and security 
of human society entirely depend ; nor is there any possibility 
of establishing a good correspondence among men, where 
these are neglected. Society is absolutely necessary for the 
well-being of men ; and these are as necessary to the support 
of society. Whatever restraint they may impose on the 
passions of men, they are the real ofi^ring of those passions, 
and are only a more artful and more refin'd way of satisfying 
ihem. Nothing is more vigilant and inventive than opr 
passions ; and nothing is more obvious, than the convention 
for the observance of these rules. Nature has, therefore, 
trusted this affair entirely to the conduct of pen, and has 
not plac'd in the mind any peculiar original principles, to 
determine us to a set of actions, into which the other prin- 
ciples of our frame and constitution were sufficient to lead us. 
And to convince us the more frilly of this truth, we may here 
stop a moment, and from a review of the preceding reason- 
ings may draw some new arguments, to prove that those 
laws, however necessary, are entirely artificial, an^ of human 
invention ; and consequently that justice is an artificial, and 
not a natural virtue. 

I. The first argument I shall make use of is derived from 
the vulgar definition of justice. Justice is commonly defined 
to be a constcmt a/nd perpetual will of giving every one his d/us. 
In this definition 'tis supposed, that there are such things as 
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right and property, independent of justice, and antecedent 
to it; and that the j wou'd have snbsisted, tho' men had 
never dreamt of practising snch a yirtne. I have already 
observ'd, in a cnrsory manner, the fidlacy of this opinion, 
and shall here continue to open up a little more distinctly 
my sentiments on that subject. 

I shall begin with observing, that this quality, which we 
call property y is like many of the imaginary qualities of the 
peripatetic philosophy, and vanishes upon a more accurate 
inspection into the subject, when considered a-part from our 
moral sentiments. 'Tis evident property does not consist in 
any of the sensible qualities <^ the object. For these may 
continue invariably tiie same, while llie property changes. 
Property, therefore, must consist in some relation of the 
object. But 'tis not in its relation with regard to other ex- 
ternal and inanimate objects. For these may also continue 
invariably the same, while the property changes. This 
quality, therefore, consists in the relations of objects to 
intelligent and rational beings. But 'tis not the external 
and corporeal relation, which forms the essence of property. 
For that relation may be the same betwixt inanimate objects, 
or with regard to brute creatures ; tho' in those cases it 
forms no property. Tis, therefore, in some internal relation, 
that the property consists ; that is, in some influence, which 
the external relations of the object have on the mind and 
actions. Thus the external relation, which we call occupation 
or first possession, is not of itself imagined to be the pro- 
perty of the object, but only to cause its property. Now 'tis 
evident, this external relation causes nothing in external 
objects, and has only an influence on the mind, by giving us 
a sense of duty in abstaining from that object, and in re- 
storing it to the first possessor. These actions are properly 
what we call justice ; and consequently 'tis on that virtue 
that the nature of property depends, and not the virtue on 
the property. 

If any one, therefore, wou'd assert, that justice is a natural 
virtue, and injustice a natural vice, he must assert, that 
abstracting from the notions of property, and right and 
obligation, a certain conduct and train of actions, in certain 
external relations of objects, has naturally a moral beauty or 
deformity, and causes an original pleasure or uneasiness. 
Thus the restoring a man's goods to him is consider'd as 
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virtuous, not because nature has annex'd a certain sentiment SECT. 

of pleasure to such a conduct, with regard to the property of , , — . 

others, but because she has annez'd that sentiment to such Somefar- 
a conduct^ with regard to those external objects, of which ^^^ 
•others have had the first or long possession, or which they concemitiff 
have received by the consent of those, who have had the first i^^ ^ 
or long possession. If nature has given us no such senti- 
ment, there is not, naturally, nor antecedent to human con- 
ventions, any such thing as property. Now, tho' it seems 
sudEiciently evident, in tids dry and accurate consideration of 
the present subject, that nature has annez'd no pleasure or 
sentiment of approbation to such a conduct ; yet that I may 
leave as little room for doubt as possible, I shall subjoin a 
few more arguments to confirm my opinion. 

First, If nature had given us a pleasure of this kind, it 
wou'd have been as evident and discernible as on every otiier 
occasion ; nor shou'd we have found any difficulty to perceive, 
that the consideration of such actions, in such a situation, 
gives a certain pleasure and sentiment of approbation. We 
shou'd not have been oblig'd to have recourse to notions of 
property in the definition of justice, and at the same time 
make use of the notions of justice in the definition of pro- 
perty. This deceitful method of reasoning is a plain proof, 
that there are contained in the subject some obscurities and 
difficulties, which we are not able to surmount, and which 
we desire to evade by this artifice. 

Secondly y Those rules, by which properties, rights, and 
obligations are determined, have in them no marks of a 
natural origin, but many of artifice and contrivance. They 
are too numerous to have proceeded firom nature : They are 
changeable by human laws : And have all of them a direct 
and evident tendency to public good, and the support of 
civil society. This last circumstance is remarkable upon 
two accounts. First, because, tho' the cause of the estab- 
lishment of these laws had been a regard for the public good, 
as much as the pubUo good is their natural tendency, they 
wou'd still have been artificial, as being purposely contrived 
and directed to a certain end. Secondly , because, if men had 
been endowed with such a strong regard for public good, they 
wou'd never have restrain'd themselves by these rules : so 
that the laws of justice arise from natural principles in a 
manner still more oblique and artificial. 'Tis self-love which 
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is their real origin ; and as the self-love of one person is 
naturally contrary to that of another, these several interested 
passions are oblig'd to adjust themselves after such a manner 
as to concur in some system of conduct and behaviour. This 
system, therefore, comprehending the interest of each in- 
cUvidual, is of course advantageous to the public $ tho' it be 
not intended for that purpose by the inventors* 

n. In the second place we may observe, that all kinds of 
vice and virtue run insensibly into each other, and may 
approach by such imperceptible degrees as will make it very 
difficult, if not absolutely impossible, to determine when the 
one ends, and the other begins ; and from this observation 
we may derive a new argument for the foregoing principle. 
For whatever may be the case, with regard to all kinds of 
vice and virtue, 'tis certain, that rights, and obligations, and 
properiy, admit of no such insensible gradation, but that a 
man eitiier has a ftdl and perfect property, or none at all ; 
and is either entirely oblig'd to perform any action, or lies 
under no maimer of obligation. However civil laws may 
talk of a perfect domiman, and of an imperfect, 'tis easy to 
observe, that this arises from a fiction, which has no founda- 
tion in reason, and can never enter into our notions of natural 
justice and equity. A man that hires a horse, tho' but for a 
day, has as full a right to make use of it for that time, 
as he whom we call its proprietor has to make use of it any 
other day ; and 'tis evident, that however the use may be 
bounded in time or degree, the right itself is not susceptible 
of any such gradation, but is absolute and entire, so far as 
it extends. Accordingly we may observe, that this right 
both arises and perishes in an instant ; and that a man en- 
tirely acquires the property of any object by occupation, or 
the consent of the proprietor ; and loses it by his own con- 
sent; without any of that insensible gradation, which is 
remarkable in other qualities and relations. Since, there- 
fore, this is the case with regard to property, and rights, and 
obligations, I ask, how it stands with regard to justice and 
injustice 9 After whatever manner you answer this question, 
you run into inextricable difficulties. If you reply, that 
justice and injustice admit of no degree, and run insensibly 
into each other, you expressly contradict the foregoing posi- 
tion, that obligation and property are not susceptible of such 
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a gradation* These depend entirely npon justice and in- SECT, 
justice, and follow tiiem in all their .variations. Where tiie * 



justice is entire, tiie property is also entire : Where the justice Some far- 
is imperfect, the property must also be imperfect. And vice J^^ 



versa, if the property admit of no such variations, they must concerning 

iignBtice. 



also be incompatible with justice. If you assent, therefore, V^^^ 
to this last proposition, and assert, that justice and iigustice 
are not susceptible of degrees, you in effect assert, that they 
are not naiwrally either vicious or virtuous ; since vice and 
virtue, moral good and evil, and indeed all natv/ral qualities, 
run insensibly into each otiier, and are, on many occasions^ 
tmdistinguishable. 

And here it may be worth while to observe, that tho' 
abstract reasoning, and the general TnnTiTna of philosophy 
and law establish this position, th<U property , and righty and 
ohligatum admit not of degrees, yet in our common and 
negligent way of thinking, we find great difficulty to enter- 
tain that opinion, and do even secretly embrace the contrary 
principle. An object must either be in the possession of one 
person or another. An action must either be performed or 
not. The necessity there is of choosing one side in these 
dilemmas, and the impossibility there often is of finding any 
just medium, oblige us, when we refiect on the matter, to 
acknowledge, that all property and obligations are entire* 
But on the other hand, when we consider the origin of pro- 
perty and obligation, and find that they depend on public 
utility, and sometimes on the propensities of the imagination, 
which are seldom entire on any side ; we are naturally in- 
clin'd to imagine, that these moral relations admit of an 
insensible gradation. Hence it is, that in references, where 
the consent of the parties leave the referees entire masters of 
the subject, they commonly discover so much equity and 
justice on both sides, as induces them to strike a medium, 
and divide the difference betwixt the parties. Civil judges, 
who have not this liberty, but are oblig'd to give a decisive 
sentence on some one side, are often at a loss how to deter- 
mine, and are necessitated to proceed on the most frivolous 
reasons in the world. Half rights and obligations, which 
seem so natural in common life, are perfect absurdities in 
their tribunal ; for which reason they are often oblig'd to 
take half arguments for whole ones, in order to terminate 
the affair one way or other. 
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in. The third argument of this kind I shall make use of 
may be explained thus. If we consider the ordinary course 
of human actions, we shall find, that the mind restrains not 
itself by any general and universal rules ; but acts on most 
occasions as it is determin'd by its present motives and in- 
clinatioD* As each action is a partictdar individual event, it 
must proceed from particular principles and from our imme- 
diate situation within ourselves, and with respect to the rest 
of the universe. If on some occasions we extend our motives 
beyond those very circumstances, which gave rise to them, 
and form something like general rules for our conduct, 'tis 
easy to observe, that these rules are not perfectly inflexible, 
but allow of many exceptions. Since, therefore, this is the 
ordinary course of human actions, we may conclude, that the 
laws of justice, being universal and perfectly inflexible, can 
never be deriv'd from nature, nor be the immediate offispring 
of any natural motive or inclination. No action can be 
either morally good or evil, unless there be some natural 
passion or motive to impel us to it, or deter us fi*om it ; and 
'tis evident, that the morality must be susceptible of all the 
same variations, which are natural to the passion. Here are 
two persons, who dispute for an estate ; of whom one is rich, 
a fool, and a batchelor ; the other poor, a man of sense, and 
has a numerous family : The flrst is my enemy ; the second 
my friend. Whether I be actuated in this affair by a view to 
public or private interest, by friendship or enmity, I must be 
induc'd to do my utmost to procure the estate to the latter. 
Nor wou'd any consideration of the right and property of the 
persons be able to restrain me, were I actuated only by 
natural motives, without any combination or convention with 
others. For as all property depends on morality ; and as all 
morality depends on the ordinary course of our passions and 
actions ; and as these again are only directed by particular 
motives ; 'tis evident, such a partial conduct must be suitable 
to the strictest morality, and cou'd never be a violation of 
property. Were men, therefore, to take the liberty of acting 
with regard to the laws of society, as they do in every other 
affair, they wou'd conduct themselves, on most occasions, by 
particular judgments, and wou'd take into consideration the 
characters and circumstances of the persons, as well as the 
general nature of the question. But tis easy to observe, 
that this wou'd produce an infinite confusion in human 
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society, and that the avidity and partiality of men wou*d sect. 
quickly bring disorder into the world, if not restrained by s. ^^* 



some general and inflexible principles. 'Twas, therefore, Some&r. 
with a view to this inconvenience, that men have established if^®^'®" 
those principles, and have agreed to restrain themselves by concerning 
general rules, which are unchangeable by spite and favour, ^^'^^^^^ 
and by particular views of private or public interest. These 
rules, then^ are artificially invented for a certain purpose, 
and are contrary to the common principles of human nature, 
which accommodate themselves to circumstances, and have 
no stated invariable method of operation. 

Nor do I perceive how I can easily be mistaken in this 
matter. I see evidently, that when any man imposes on 
himself general inflexible rules in his conduct with others, he 
considers certain objects aa their property, which he supposes 
to be sacred and inviolable. But no proposition can be more 
evident, than that property is perfectly unintelligible without 
first supposing justice and injustice ; and that these virtues 
and vices are as unintelligible, unless we have motives, inde- 
pendent of the morality, to impel us to just actions, and 
deter us from unjust ones. Let those motives, therefore, be 
what they will, they must accommodate themselves to cir- 
cumstances, and must admit of all the variations, which 
human affia»irs, in their incessant revolutions, are susceptible 
of. They are consequently a very improper foundation for such 
rigid inflexible rules as the laws of nature ; and 'tis evident 
these hiws call only be dem'd from hnman conventions, when 
men have perceiVd the disorders that result from following 
their natural and variable principles. 

Upon the whole, then, we are to consider this distinction 
betwixt justice and injustice, as having two different founda- 
tions, viz. that of mteresty when men observe, that 'tis im- 
possible to live in society without restraining themselves by 
certain rules ; and that of morality y when this interest is 
once observed;, and men receive a pleasure from the view of 
such actions as tend to the peace of society, and an uneasiness 
from such as are contrary to it. TDis the voluntary conven- 
tion and artifice of men, which makes the first interest take 
place ; and therefore those laws of justice are so far to be 
consider'd as artificial. After that interest is once establish'd 
an»l acknowledged, the sense of morality in the observance of 
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these roles follows naturally j and of itself; tho' 'tis certain^ 
that it is also augmented bj a new artifice^ and that the 
public instmctions of politicians, and the private education 
of parents, contribute to the giving us a sense of honour and 
duty in the strict regulation of our actions vdth r^^ard to 
the properties of others. 



Sect* Vil. — Of the origm of government. 

Nothing is more certain, than that men are, in a great 
measure, govem'd by interest, and that even when they 
extend tiieir concern beyond themselves, 'tis not to any great 
distance ; nor is it usual for them, in common life, to look 
farther than their nearest friends and acquaintance. 'Tis no 
less certain, that 'tis impossible for men to consult their 
interest in so effectual a manner, as by an universal and in- 
flexible observance of the rules of justice, by which alone 
they can preserve society, and keep themselves from falling 
into that wretched and savage condition, which is commonly 
represented as the state of natwre. And as this interest, 
which all men have in the upholding of society, and the 
observation of the rules of justice, is great, so is it palpable 
and evident, even to the most rude and uncultivated of the 
human race ; and 'tis almost impossible for any one, who has 
had experience of society, to be mistaken in this particular. 
Since, therefore, men are so sincerely attached to their 
interest, and their interest is so much concerned in the ob- 
servance of justice, and this interest is so certain and avow'd ; 
it may be ask'd, how any disorder can ever arise in society, 
and what principle there is in human nature so powerful as 
to overcome so strong a passion, or so violent as to obscure so 
clear a knowledge P 

It has been observed, in treating of the passions, that men 
are mightily governed by the imagination, and proportion 
their affections more to the light, under which any object 
appears to them, than to its real and intrinsic value. What 
strikes upon them with a strong and lively idea commonly 
prevails above what lies in a more obscure light; and it 
must be a great superiority of value, that is able to com- 
pensate this advantage. Now as every thing, that is con- 
tiguous to us, either in space or time, strikes upon us with 
such an idea, it has a proportional effect on the will and 
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passions, and commonly operates with more force than any sect, 
object, tiiat lies in a more distant and obscure light. Tho*l j ^' 
we may be folly convinced, that the latter object excels thel k the 
former, we are not able to regulate our actions by this >riginof 
judgment ; but yield to the soUicitations of our passions] u&^' 
which always plead in favour of whateyer is near and con^ 
tiguous. 

This is the reason why men so often act in contradiction 
to their known interest ; and in particular why they prefer 
any trivial advantage, that is present, to the maintenance of 
order in society, which so much depends on the observance 
of justice. The consequences of every breach of equity seem 
to lie very remote, and are not able to counterballance any 
immediate advantage, that may be reap'd from it. They are, 
however, never the less real for being remote; and as all 
men are, in some degree, subject to the same weakness, it 
necessarily happens, that the violations of equity must be- 
come very frequent in society, and the commerce of men, by 
that means, be rendered veiy dangerous and uncertain. You 
have the same propension, that I have, in fisivour of what is 
contiguous above what is remote. Ton are, therefore, 
naturally carried to commit acts of injustice as well as me. 
Tour example both pushes me forward in this way by imita- 
tion, and dlso affords me a new reason for any breach of 
equity, by shewing me, that I should be the cully of my in- 
tegrity, if I alone shou'd impose on myself a severe restraint 
amidst the licentiousness of others. 

This quality, therefore, of human nature, not only is very 
dangerous to society, but also seems, on a cursory view, to 
be incapable of any remedy. The remedy can only come 
from the consent of men ; and if men be incapable of them- 
selves to prefer I'emote to contiguous, they will never consent 
to any tldng, which wou'd oblige them to such a choice, and 
contradict, in so sensible a manner, their natural principles 
and propensities. Whoever chuses the means, chuses also 
the end; and if it be impossible for us to prefer what is 
remote, 'tis equally impossible for us to submit to any 
necessity, which would oblige us to such a method of acting. 

But here 'tis observable, that this infirmity of human 
nature becomes a remedy to itself, and that we provide 
against our negligence about remote objecte, merely because 
we are naturally inclin'd to that negligence. When we con- 
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aider any objects at a distance, all their minute distinctions 
vanish^ and we always give the preference to whatever is in 
itself preferable, without considering its situation and cir- 
cumstances. This gives rise to what in an improper oenae 
we call reasony which is a principle, that is often contra- 
dictory to those propensities that display themselves upon 
the approach of the object. In reflecting on any action, 
which I am to perform a twelve-month hence, I alyrays 
resolve to prefer the greater good, whether at that time it 
will be more contiguous or remote ; nor does any difference 
in that particular make a difference in my present intentions 
and resolutions. My distance from the final determination 
makes all those minute differences vanish, nor am I affected 
by any thing, but the general and more discemable qualities 
of good and eviL But on my nearer approach, those circum- 
stances, which I at first over-look'd, begin to appear, and 
have an influence on my conduct and affections. A new 
inclination to the present good springs up, and makes it 
difilcult for me to adhere inflexibly to my &r8t purpose and 
resolution. This natural infirmity I may very much regret^ 
and I may endeavour, by all possible means, to free myself 
fr^m it. I may have recourse to study and reflection within 
myself; to the advice of friends ; to fr^uent meditation, and 
repeated resolution: And having ezperienc'd how' ineffectual 
all these are, I may embrace with pleasure any other ex* 
pedient. by ^ich I may impose a reLint upon myself, and 
guard against this weakness. 

The only difficulty, therefore, is to find out this expedient, 
by which men cure their natural weakness, and lay them- 
selves under the necessity of observing the laws of justice 
and equity, notwithstanding their violent propension to 
prefer contiguous to remote. 'Tis evident such a remedy can 
never be effectual without correcting this propensity ; and as 
'tis impossible to change or correct any thing material in our 
nature, the utmost we can do is to change our circumstan* 
and situation, and render the observance of the laws o 
justice our nearest interest, and their violation our m< 
remote. But this being impracticable with respect to all 
mankind, it can only take place with respect to a few, whom 
we thus immediately interest in the execution of justice. 
These ai*e the persons, whom we call civil magistrates, kings 
and their ministers, our governors and. rulers, who being in- ' 
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different persons to the greatest part of the state, have no SECT, 
interest, or but a remote one, in any act of injustice ; and ^_^^_ 
being satisfied with their present condition, and with their Of the 
part in society, have an immediate interest in every execu- ^^^ ®' 
tion of justice, which is so necessary to the upholding of ment 
society. Here then is the origin of civil government and 
socieiy. Men are not able radically to cure, either in them- 
selves or others, that narrowness of soul, which makes thei 
prefer the present to the remote. They cannot change thei 
natures. All they can do is to change their situation, and] 
render the observance of justice the immediate interest oi 
some particular persons, and its violation their more remote. 
These persons, then, are not only induc'd to observe those 
rules in their own conduct, but also to constrain others to a 
like regularity, and enforce the dictates of equity thro' the 
whole society. And if it be necessary, they may also interest 
others more immediately in the execution of justice, and 
create a number of officers, civil and military, to assist them 
in their government. 

But this execution of justice, tho' the principal, is not the 
only advantage of government. As violent passion hinders 
men from seeing distinctly the interest they have in an 
equitable behaviour towards others ,* so it hinders them from 
seeing that equity itself, and gives them a remarkable par- 
tiality in their own favours. This inconvenience is corrected 
in the same manner as that above-mention'd. The samd 
persons, who execute the laws of justice, will also decide all 
controversies concerning them ; and being indifferent to the 
greatest part of socieiy, will decide them more equitably 
than every one wou'd in his own case. 

By means of these two advantages, in the execution and^ 
decision of justice, men acquire a security against each others! / 
weakness and passion, as weU as against their own, and under! ' 
the shelter of their governors, begin to taste at ease the^ 
sweets of society and mutual assistance. But government 
extends farther its beneficial influence; and not contented 
to protect men in those conventions they make for their 
mutual interest, it often obliges them to make such conven- 
tions, and forces them to seek their own advantage, by a 
concurrence in some common end or purpose. There is no 
quality in human nature, which causes more fatal errors in 
our conduct, than that which leads us to prefer whatever is 
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present to the distant and remote, and makes ns desire 
objects more according to their situation than their intrinsic 
Of justice Tslae. Two neighbours may agree to drain a meadow, which 
thej possess in common ; because 'tis easy for them to know 
each others mind ; and each must perceive, that the imme- 
diate consequence of his failing in his part, is, the abandoning 
the whole project. But 'tis yeiy difficult, and indeed impos- 
sible, that a thousand persons shou'd agree in any such 
action ; it being difficult for them to concert so complicated 
a design, and still more difficult for them to execute it; 
while each seeks a pretext to free himself of the trouble and 
expence, and wou'd lay the whole burden on others. Political 
society easily remedies both these inconyeniences. Magis- 
trates find an immediate interest in the interest of any con- 
Isiderable part of their subjects. They need consult no body 
but themselves to form any scheme for the promoting of that 
interest. And as the fiskilure of any one piece in the execu- 
tion is connected, tho' not immediately, with the failure of 
the whole, they prevent that fiiilure, because they find no 
interest in it, either immediate or remote. Thus bridges are 
built; harbours open'd; ramparts mis'd; canals form'd; 
fieets equip'd ; and armies disciplined ; every where, by the 
care of government, which, tho' composed of men subject to 
all human infirmities, becomes, by one of the finest and most 
subtle inventions imaginable, a composition, which is, in 
some measure, exempted from all these infirmities. 



Sect. Vlil. — Of ths strwrce of allegiounee. 

Though government be an invention very advantageous, 
^ and even in some circumstances absolutely necessary to man- 
kind; it is not necessary in all circumstances, nor is it 
impossible for men to preserve society for some time, with- 
' out having recourse to such an invention. Men, 'tis true, 
are always much inclin'd to prefer present interest to distant 
and remote ; nor is it easy for them to resist the temptation 
of any advantage, that they may immediately ei\joy, in 
apprehension of an evil, that lies at a distance from them : 
But still this weakness is less conspicuous, where the posses- 
sions, and the pleasures of life are few, and of little value, as 
they always are in the infancy of society. An Indian is but 
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little tempted to dispossess another of Ids hnt, or to steal his sect. 
bow, as being already provided of the same advantages ; and >. ^^^^' 



as to any superior fortune, which may attend one above ofthe 
another in hunting and fishing, 'tis oidy casual and tem- ^^^ of 
porary, and will have but small tendency to disturb society. ^K^anco, 
And so far am I &om thinking with some philosophers, that 
men are utterly incapable of society without government, 
that I assert the first rudiments of government to arise from 
quarrels, not among men of the same society, but among 
those of different societies. A less degree of riches will 
suffice to this latter effect, than is requisite for the former. 
Men fear nothing from public war and violence but the 
resistance they meet with, which, because they share it in 
common, seems less terrible; and because it comes from 
strangers, seems less pernicious in its consequences, than 
when they are expos'd singly against one whose commerce is 
advantageous to them, and without whose society 'tis impos- 
sible they can subsist. Now foreign war to a society without 
government necessarily produces civil war. Throw any con- 
siderable goods among men, they instantly &11 a quarrelling, 
while each strives to get possession of what pleases him, 
without regard to the consequences. In a foreign war the 
most considerable of all goods, life and limbs, are at stake ; 
and as every one shuns dangerous ports, seizes the best arms, 
seeks excuse for the slightest wounds, the laws, which may 
be well enough observed, while men were calm, can now no 
longer take place, when they are in such commotion. 

This we find verified in the American tribes, where men 
live in concord and amity among themselves without any 
establish'd government ; and never pay submission to any of 
their fellows, except in time of war, when their captain 
enjoys a shadow of authority, which he loses after their 
return from the field, and the establishment of peace with 
the neighbouring tribes. This authority, however, instructs 
them in the advantages of government, and teaches them to 
have recourse to it, when either by the pillage of war, by 
commerce, or by any fortuitous inventions, their riches and 
possessions have become so considerable as to make them 
forget, on every emergence, the interest they have in the 
preservation of peace and justice. Hence we may give a 
plausible reason, among others, why all governments are at 
first monarchical, without any mixture and variety ; and why 
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republics arise only fix>in the abuses of monarcliy and despotic 
power. Camps are the tme mothers of cities ; and as war 
Of Justice cannot be administered, by reason of the suddenness of eyery 
exigency, without some authority in a single person, the 
same kind of authority naturally takes place in that civil 
government, which succeeds the military. And this reason 
I take to be more natural, than the common one deriv'd from 
patriarchal government, or the authority of a father, which 
is said first to take place in one family, and to accustom the 
members of it to the government of a single person. The 
state of society without government is one of the most 
natural states of men, and must subsist with the conjunction 
of many families, and long afber the first generation. No 
thing but an encrease of riches and possessions cou'd oblige 
men to quit it ; and so barbarous and uninstructed are all 
societies on their first formation, that many years must 
elapse before these can encrease to such' a degree, as to 
disturb men in the enjoyment of peace and concord. 

But tho' it be possible for men to maintain a small uncul- 
tivated society without government, 'tis impossible they 
should maintain a society of any kind without justice, and 
the observance of those three fundamental laws concern- 
ing the stability of possession, its translation by consent, 
and the performance of promises. These are, therefore, 
antecedent to government, and are suppos'd to impose an 
obligation before the duty of allegiance to civil magistrates 
has once been thought of. Nay, I shall go farther, and 
assert, that government, tipon its first establishnient, wou'd 
naturally be suppos'd to derive its obligation from those laws 
of nature, and, in particular, frx>m that concerning the per- 
formance of promises. When men have once perceived the 
necessity of government to maintain peace, and execute 
justice, they wou'd naturally assemble together, wou'd chuse 
magistrates, determine their power, and promise them obedi- 
ence. As a promise is suppos'd to be a bond or security 
already in use, and attended with a moral obligation, 'tis 
to be consider'd as the original sanction of government, and 
as the source of the first obligation to obedience. This 
reason appears so natural, that it has become the foundation 
of our fashionable system of politics, and is in a manner the 
creed of a party amongst us, who pride themselves, wich 
reason, on the soundness of their philosophy, and their liberty 
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of thought. AU men, say they, a/re bom free and equal : SECT. 
Oovermnent and mperiority ca/n only be estailisVd by consent : ^^^ 



The consent of mefriy in estabUshmg govemmenty imposes on them of the 
a new obligation^ imknown to the laws of nature. Men, there- source of 
fore, are bound to obey their magistrates, only because they\ 
promise it ; and if they had not given their word, either expressly 
or ta^citly, to preserve allegiance, it would never have become a 
part of their moral duty. This conclusion, however, when 
carried so far as to comprehend goyemment in all its ages 
and situations, is entirely erroneous ; and I maintain, that 
tho' the duty of allegiance be at first grafted on the obliga- 
tion of promises, and be for some time supported by that 
obligation, yet it quickly takes root of itself, and has an 
original obligation and authority, independent of all con- 
tracts. This is a principle of moment, which we must 
examine with care and attention, before we proceed any 
farther. 

'Tis reasonable for those philosophers, who assert justice 
to be a natural virtue, and antecedent to human conventions, 
to resolve all civil allegiance into the obligation of a promise, 
and assert that 'tis our own consent alone, which binds us to 
any submission to magistracy. For as all government is 
pMnly aa invention of men, and the origin of most govern- 
ments is known in history, 'tis necessary to mount higher, 
in order to find the source of our political duties, if we wou'd 
assert them to have any natwral obligation of morality. 
These philosophers, therefore, quickly observe, that society 
is as antient as the human species, and those three funda- 
mental laws of nature as antient as society : So that taking 
advantage of the antiquity, and obscure origin of these laws, 
they first deny them to be artificial and voluntary inventions 
of men, and then seek to ingraft them on those other duties, 
which are more plainly artificial. But being once undeceived 
in this particular, and having found that nalmral, as well as 
civU justice, derives its origin fi:t>m human conventions, we 
shall quickly perceive, how fruitless it is to resolve t!ie one 
into the other, and seek, in the laws of nature, a stronger 
foundation for our political duties than interest, and human 
conventions ; while these laws themselves are built on the 
veiy same foundation. On which ever side we turn this 
subject, we shall find, that these two kinds of duty are 
exactly on the same footing, and have the same source both 
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of their first invention and moral obligation. They are con- 
triv'd to remedy like inconveniences, and acquire their moral 
Of justice sanction in the same manner, from their remedying those 
inconveniences. These are two points, which we shall endea- 
vour to prove as distinctly as possible. 

We have already shewn, that men invented the three fun- 
damental laws of nature, when they observed the necessity 
of society to their mutual subsistance, and found, that 'twas 
impossible to maintain any correspondence together, without 
some restraint on their natural appetites. The same self- 
love, therefore, which renders men so incommodious to each 
other, taking a new and more convenient direction, produces 
the rules of justice, and is tiie first motive of their observance. 
But when men have observ'd, that tho* the rules of justice 
be sufficient to maintain any society, yet 'tis impossible for 
them, of themselves, to observe those rules, in large and 
polish'd societies ; they establish government, as a new in- 
vention to attain their ends, and preserve the old, or procure 
new advantages, by a more stride execution of justice. So 
far, therefore, our civil duties are connected with our naiwral^ 
that the former are invented chiefly for the sake of the latter; 
and that the principal object of government is to constrain 
men to observe the laws of nature. In this respect, however, 
that law of nature, concerning the performance of promises, 
is only compriz'd along with the rest ; and its exact obser- 
vance is to be considered as an effect of the institution of 
government, and not the obedience to government as an 
effect of the obligation of a promise. Tho' the object of our 
civil duties be the enforcing of our natural, yet the' first 
motive of the invention, as well as performance of both, is 
nothing but self-interest : And since there is a separate in- 
terest in the obedience to government, from, that in the per- 
formance of promises, we must also allow of a separate 
obligation. To obey the civil magistrate is requisite to 
preserve order and concord in society. To perform promises 
is requisite to beget mutual trust and confidence in the 
common offices of life. The ends, as well as the means, 
are perfectly distinct; nor is the one subordinate to the 
other. 

To make this more evident, let us consider, that men will 
often bind themselves by promises to the performance of 

> First in time, not in dignity or force. 
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what it wou'd have been their interest to perform, indepen- 8B0T. 
dent of these promises ; as when they wou*d give others a _^ - 
fuller security, by super-adding a new obligation of interest of the 
to that which they formerly lay under. The interest in the "J,^® <>' 
performance of promises, besides its moral obligation, is 
general, avow'd, and of the last consequence in life. Other 
interests may be more particular and doubtful; and we are 
apt to entertain a greater suspicion, that men may indulge 
their humour, or passion, in acting contrary to them. Here, 
therefore, promises come naturally in play, and are often re- 
quired for fuller satisfaction and security. But supposing 
those other interests to be as general and avowed as the 
interest in the performance of a promise, they will be re- 
garded as on the same footing, and men will begin to repose 
the same confidence in them. Now this is exactly the case 
with regard to our civil duties, or obedience to ilie magis- 
trate ; without which no government cou'd subsist, nor any 
peace or order be maintained in large societies, where there 
are so many possessions on the one hand, and so many wants, 
real or imaginary, on the other. Our civU duties, therefore, 
must soon detach themselves from our promises, and acquire 
a separate force and influence. The interest in both is of 
the veiy same kind : ^Tis general, avow'd, and prevails in all 
times and places. There is, then, no pretext of reason for 
founding the one upon the other ; while each of them has a 
foundation peculiar to itself. We might as weU resolve the 
obligation to abstain from the possessions of others, into the 
obligation of a promise, as that of allegiance. The interests 
are not more distinct in the one case than the other. A 
regard to properly is not more necessary to natural society, 
than obedience is to civil society or government ; nor is the 
former society more necessary to the being of majikind, than 
the latter to their well-being and happiness. In short, if 
the performance of promises be advantageous, so is obe- 
dience to government : If the former interest be general, so is 
the latter : K the one interest be obvious and avow'd, so is 
the other. And as these two rules are founded on like obli- 
gations of interest, each of them must have a peculiar 
authority, independent of the other. 

But 'tis not only the naiwrol obligations of interest, which 
are distinct in promises and allegiance ; but also the mioral 
obligations of honour and conscience : Nor does the merit or 
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demerit of the one depend in the least upon that of the other. 
And indeed, if we consider the close connexion there is 
betwixt the natural and moral obligations, we shall find this 
conclusion to be entirely unavoidable. Our interest is always 
engaged on the side of obedience to magistracy ; and there is 
nothing but a great present advantage, that can lead us to 
rebellion, by making us over-look the remote interest, which 
we have in the preserving of peace and order in society. 
But tho* a present interest may thus blind us with regard to 
our own actions, it takes not place with regard to those of 
others; nor hinders them from appearing in their true 
colours, as highly prejudicial to public interest, and to our 
own in particular. This naturally gives us an uneasiness, in 
considering such seditious and disloyal actions, and makes 
us attach to them the idea- of vice and moral deformity. 
'Tis the same principle, which causes us to disapprove of all 
kinds of private injustice, and in particular of the breach of 
promises. We blame all treachery and breach of faith; 
because we consider, that the freedom and extent of human 
commerce depend entirely on a fidelity with regard to pro- 
mises. We blame all disloyalty to magistrates ; because we 
perceive, that the execution of justice, in the stability of 
possession, its translation by consent, and the performance of 
promises, is impossible, witiiout submission to government. 
As there are here two interests entirely distinct from each 
other, they must give rise to two moral obligations, equally 
separate and independent. Tho' there was no such thing as 
a promise in the world, government wou'd still be necessary 
in all large and civilized societies ; and if promises had only 
their own proper obligation, without the separate sanction of 
government, tiiey wou'd have but little efficacy in such socie- 
ties. This separates the boundaries of our public and 
private duties, and shews that the latter are more dependent 
on the former, than the former on the latter. Education, 
and the artifice of politiciansj concur to bestow a ferther 
morality on loyalty, and to brand all rebellion with a greater 
degree of guQt and infamy. Nor is it a wonder, that poli- 
ticians shou'd be very industrious in inculcating such notions, 
where their interest is so particularly concern'd. 

Lest those arguments should not appear entirely conclusive 
(as I think they are) I shall have recourse to authority, and 
shall prove, from the universal consent of mankind, that tho 
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obligation of submission to government is not deriv'd from SECT. 
any promise of the subjects. Nor need any one wonder, that >, , ,-. 
tho' I have all along endeavoured to estabUsh my system on Of the 
pure reason, and have scarce ever cited the judgment even JJJ*^^^^ 
of philosophers or historians on any article, I shou'd now 
appeal to popular authority, and oppose the sentiments of V 
tlie rabble to any philosophical reasoning. For it must be 
observed, that the opinions of men, in this case, carry with 
them a peculiar autiiorily, and are, in a great measure, in- 
fallible. The distinction of moral good and evil is fouiided 
on the pleasure or pain, which results from the view of any 
sentiment, or character ; and as that pleasure or pain cannot 
be unknown to the person who feels it, it follows,^ that there 
is just so much vice or virtue in any character, as every one 
places in it, and that 'tis impossible in this particular we can 
ever be mistaken. And tho' our judgments concerning the 
origin of any vice or virtue, be not so certain as those con- 
cerning their degrees; yet, since the question in this case 
regards not any philosophical origin of an obligation, but a 
plain matter of £Eict, 'tis not easily conceiv'd how we can fall 
into an error. A man, who acknowledges himself to be 
bound to another, for a certam sum, must certainly know 
whether it be by his own bond, or that of his father; whether 
it be of his mere good-will, or for money lent him ; and 
under what conditions, and for what purposes he has bound 
himself. In like manner, it being certain, that there is a 
moral obligation to submit to government, because eveiy one 
thinks so ; it must be as certain, that this obligation arises 
not from a promise ; since no one, whose judgment has not 
been led astray by too strict adherence to a system of phi- 
losophy, has ever yet dreamt of ascribing it to that origin. 
Neitiber magistrates nor subjects have form'd this idea of our 
civil duties. 

We find, that magistrates are so far from deriving their 
authority, and the obligation to obedience in their subjects, 
from the foundation of a promise or original contract, that 
they conceal, as far as possible, from their people, especially 

* This proposition must hold strictly afterwards. In the mean time, it may 
tnie, with regard to erery quality, that be observed, that there is such an uni- 
ts determined merely by sentiment. In formity in the peneral sentiments of 
what sense we can talk either of a mankind, as to render such questions of 
right or a taronff taste in morals, elo- but small importance, 
quence, or boauty, shall bo considered 
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from the vulgar, that they have their origin from thenoe. 
Were this the sanction of goyemmenty onr rulers wou*d never 
receive it tacitly, which is the utmost that can be pretended ; 
since what is given tacitly and insensibly can never have 
such influence on mankind, as what is performed expressly 
and openly. A tacit promise is, where the will is signified by 
other more diffuse signs than those of speech; but a will 
there must certainly be in the case, and that can never 
escape the person's notice, who exerted it, however silent or 
tacit But were you to ask the far greater part of the nation, 
whether they had ever consented to the authority of their 
rulers, or promis'd to obey them, they wou'd be inclined to 
think very strangely of you ; and wou*d certainly reply, that 
the affair depended not on their consent, but that they were 
bom to such an obedience. In consequence of this opinion, 
we frequently see them imagine such persons to be their 
natural rulers, as are at that time deprived of all power and 
authority, and whom no man, however foolish, wou'd volun- 
tarily chuse ; and this merely because they are in that line, 
which ruPd before, and in that degree of it, which us'd to 
succeed ; tho' perhaps in so distant a period, that scarce any 
man alive cou'd ever have given any promise of obedience. 
Has a government, then, no authority over such as these, 
because they never consented to it, and wou'd esteem the 
very attempt of such a free choice a piece of arrogance and 
impiety ? We find by experience, that it punishes them veiy 
freely for what it calls treason and rebellion, which, it seems, 
according to this system, reduces itself to common injustice. 
If you say, that by dwelling in its dominions, they in effect 
consented to the established government ; I answer, that this 
can only be, where they think the affair depends on their 
choice, which few or none, beside those philosophers, have 
ever yet imagin'd. It never was pleaded as an excuse for a 
rebel, that the first act he perform'd, afber he came to years 
of discretion, was to levy war against the sovereign of the 
state ; and that while he was a child he cou'd not bind him- 
self by his own consent, and having become a man, show'd 
plainly, by the first act he performed, that he had no design 
to impose on himself any obligation to obedience. We find, 
on the contrary, that civil laws punish this crime at the same 
age as any other, which is criminal, of itself, without our 
consent ; that is, when the person is come to the full use of 
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reason : Whereas to this crime they onght in justice to allow SECT, 
some intermediate time, in which a tacit consent at least ^^ , !,> 
might be supposed. To which we may add, that a man Of the 
living under an absolute government, wou'd owe it no aDe- ^^^-^^^ 
giance ; since, by its very nature, it depends not on consent. 
But as that is as nattt/ral and common a government as any, it 
must certainly occasion some obligation ; and 'tis plain from 
experience, that men, who are subjected to it, do always 
think so. This is a clear proof, that we do not commonly 
esteem our allegiance to be deriv'd from our consent or pro- 
mise ; and a &rther proof is, that when our promise is upon 
any account expressly engag'd, we always distinguish exactly 
betwixt the two obligations, and believe the one to add more 
force to the other, than in a repetition of the same promise. 
Where no promise is given, a man looks not on his faith as 
broken in private matters, upon account of rebellion ; but 
keeps those two duties of honour and allegiance perfectly 
distinct and separate. As the uniting of them was thought 
by these philosophers a very subtile invention, this is a con- 
vincing proof, that 'tis not a true one ; since no man can 
either give a promise, or be restrain'd by its sanction and 
obligation unknown to himself. 

Sect. IX. — Of tlie m^easv/rea of allegiance. 

Those political writers, who have had recourse to a pro- 
mise, or original contract, as the source of our allegiance to 
government, intended to establish a principle, which is per- 
fectly just and reasonable ; tho' the reasoning, upon which , 
they endeavour'd to establish it, was fallacious and sophistical. \ 
They wou'd prove, that our submission to government admits^ 
of exceptions, and that an egregious tyranny in the rulers is 
sufficient to free the subjects from all ties of allegiance. 
Since men enter into society, say they, and submit them- 
selves to government, by their free and voluntary consent, they 
must have in view cer^in advantages, which they propose to 
reap from it, and for which they are contented to resign 
their native liberty. There is, therefore, something mutual 
engag'd on the part of the magistrate, viz. protection and 
security ; and 'tis only by the hopes he a£Ebrds of these ad- 
vantages, that he can ever persuade men to submit to him. 
But when instead of protection and security, they meet with 
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tTTanny and oppression, they are free'd from their promises, 
(as happens in all conditional contracts) and return to that 
state of liberty, which preceded the institution of govern- 
ment. Men woa'd neyer be so foolish as to enter into such 
engagements as shou'd turn entirely to the advantage of 
others, without any view of bettering their own condition. 
Whoever proposes to draw any profit from our submission, 
must engage himself, either expressly or tacitiy, to make us 
reap some advantage from his authority ; nor ought he to 
expect, that without the performance of his part we will ever 
continue in obedience. 

I repeat it : This conclusion is just, tho' the principles be 
erroneous ; and I flatter myself, that I can establish the same 
conclusion on more reasonable principles. I shall not take 
such a compass, in establishing our political duties, as to 
assert, that men perceive the advantages of government ; 
that they institute government with a view to those advan- 
tages ; tiiat this institution requires a promise of obedience $ 
which imposes a moral obligation to a certain degree, but 
being conditional, ceases to be binding, whenever the other 
contracting party performs not his part of the engagement. 
I perceive, that a promise itself arises entirely from human 
conventions, and is invented with a view to a certain interest. 
I seek, therefore, some such interest more immediately con- 
nected with government, and which may be at once the 
original motive to its institution, and the source of our 
obedience to it. This interest I find to consist in the se- 
curity and protection, which we enjoy in political society, 
and which we can never attain, when perfectiy free and in- 
dependent. As interest, therefore, is the immediate sanction 
of government, the one can have no longer being than the 
other ; and whenever the civil magistrate carries his oppres- 
sion so far as to render his authority perfectiy intolerable, 
we are no longer bound to submit to it. The cause ceases ; 
the effect must cease also. 

So fax the conclusion is immediate and direct, concerning 

the natv/ral obligation which we have to allegiance.* As to 

\ the moral obligation, we may observe, that the maxim wou'd 

\ here be false, that when the coAise ceases, the effect must cease 

i- also. For there is a principle of human nature, which we 

> The antithesis of 'natural' and and 'morality' in sect. 6. cf. Part L 
' moral* oGrresponds to that of * interest' sect 2. Note near the end. — Ed. 
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have frequently taken notice of, that men are miglitilj ad- SECT, 
dieted to general rules, and that we often carry our maxims ^ 



beyond those reasons, which first induc'd us to establish Of the 
them. Where cases are similar in many circumstances, we ^^^[^ 
are apt to put them on the same footing, without considering, giance. 
that they differ in the most material circumstances, and that 
the resemblance is more apparent than real. It may, there- 
fore, be thought^ that in tiie case of allegiance onr moral 
obligation of duty wiU not cease, even tho' the natural obli- 
gation of interest, which is its cause, has ceas'd ; and that 
men may be bound by cansdenee to submit to a tyrannical 
government against tikeir own and the public interest. And 
indeed, to the force of this argument I so £ax submit, as to 
acknowledge, that general rules commonly extend beyond 
the principles, on which they are foimded; and that we 
seldom make any exception to them, unless that exception 
have the qualities of a general rule, and be founded on very 
numerous and common instances. Now this I assert to be 
entirely the present case. When men submit to the authority 
of others, 'tis to procure themselves some security against 
the wickedness and injustice of men, who are perpetually 
carried, by their unruly passions, and by their present and 
immediate interest, to ihe violation of all the laws of society. 
But as this imperfection is inherent in human nature, we 
know that it must attend men in all their states and condi- 
tions; and that those, whom we chuse for rulers, do not 
immediately become of a superior nature to the rest of man- 
kind, upon account of their superior power and authority. 
What we expect from them depends not on a change of their 
nature but of their situation, when they acquire a more im- 
mediate interest in the preservation of order and the execu- 
tion of justice. But besides that this interest is only more 
immediate in the execution of justice among their subjects ; 
besides this, I say, we may often expect, from the irregularity 
of human nature, that they will neglect even this immediate 
interest, and be transported by their passions into all the 
excesses of cruelty and ambition. Our general knowledge 
of human nature, our observation of the past history of man- 
kind, our experience of present times ; all these causes must 
induce us to open the door to exceptions, and must make us 
conclude, that we may resist the more violent effects of/ 
supreme power, without any crime or injustice. / 
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PART Accordingly we may observe, that this is both the general 

^ r^ — ' practice and principle of mankind, and that no nation, that 

Of justice cou'd find any remedy, ever yet suffered the cruel ravages of 
iu^ce' * tyrant, or were blam'd for their resistance. Those who 
took up arms against Dionysius or Nero^ or PhiUp the second, 
have the favour of every reader in the perusal of their his- 
• tory ; and nothing but the most violent perversion of common 
sense can ever lead us to condemn them. 'Tis certain, there- 
fore, that in all our notions of morals we never entertain such 
^Ln absurdity as that of passive obedience, but make aUow- 
^ances for resistance in the more flagrant instances of tyranny 
and oppression. The general opinion of mankind has some 
authority in all cases ; but in this of morals 'tis perfectly 
infallible. Nor is it less inMlible, because men cannot dis- 
tinctly explain the principles, on which it is founded. Few 
persons can carry on this train of reasoning : ' Government 

* is a mere human invention for the interest of society. 

* Where the tyranny of the governor removes this interest, it 
'also removes the natural obligation to obedience. The 

* moral obligation is founded on the natural, and therefore 

* must cease where that ceases ; especially where the subject 
' is such as makes us foresee very many occasions wherein the 

* natural obligation may cease, and causes us to form a kind 

* of general rule for the regulation of our conduct in such 
' occurrences.' But tho' this train of reasoning be too subtile 
for the vulgar, 'tis certain, that all men have an implicit 
notion of it, and are sensible, that they owe obedience to 
government merely on account of the public interest; and 
at the same time, that human nature is so subject to frailties 
and passions, as may easily pervert this institution, and 
change their governors into tyrants and public enemies. If 
the sense of common interest were not our original motive to 
obedience, I wou'd &in ask, what other principle is there in 
human nature capable of subduing the natural ambition of 
men, and forcing them to such a submission 9 Imitation and 
custom are not sufficient. For the question still recurs, what 
motive first produces those instances of submission, which 
we imitate, and that train of actions, which produces the 
custom 9 There evidently is no other principle than common 
interest ; and if interest first produces obedience to govern- 
ment, the obligation to obedience must cease, whenever the 
interest ceases, in any great degree, and in a considerable 
number of instances. 
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But tho', on some occasions, it may be justifiable, both in of the 
sonnd politics and morality, to resist supreme power, *tis o^*ecteof 
certain, that in the ordinary course of human a£Fairs nothing I ^8**°*^ 
can be more pernicious and criminal ; and that besides the 
convulsions, which always attend revolutions, such a practice] 
tends directly to the subversion of aU government, and the 
causing an universal anarchy and confusion among mankind. 
As numerous and civiliz'd societies cannot subsist without 
government, so government is entirely useless without an 
exact obedience. We ought always to weigh the advantages, 
which we reap from authority, against the disadvantages ; 
and by this means we shall become more scrupulous of 
putting in practice the doctrine of resistance. The common 
rule requires submission ; and 'tis only in cases of grievous 
tyranny and oppression, that the exception can take place. 

Since then such a blind submission is commonly due to 
magistracy, the next question is, to whom it is dv^, and whom 
we are to regard as our lawful m^iffistrates ? In order to 
answer this question, let us recollect what we have already 
establish'd concerning the origin of government and political 
society. When men have once experienc'd the impossibility 
of preserving any steady order in society, while every one is 
his own ma^r, and violates or observes the laws of society, 
according to his present interest or pleasure, they naturally 
run into the invention of government, and put it out of their 
own power, as far as possible, to transgress the laws of 
society. Government, therefore, arises -from the voluntaryY 
convention of men ; and 'tis evident, that the same conven-i 
tion, which establishes government, will also determine thel 
persons who are to govern, and vrill remove all doubt and/ 
ambiguity in this particular. And the voluntary consent of 
men must here have the greater efficacy, that the authority^ 
of the magistrates does at first stand upon the foundation of i 
a promise of the subjects, by which they bind themselves to I 
obedience ; as in every other contract or engagement. The \ 
same promise, then, which binds them to obedience, ties I 
them down to a particular person, and makes him the object ^ 
of their allegiance. 

But when government has been establish'd on this footing 
for some considerable time, and the separate interest, which 
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PART we Iiave in submission has produc'd a separate sentiment of 
morality, the case is entirely alter'd, and a promise is no 



Of justice longer able to determine the particnlar magistrate; since it 
ttnd in- jg qo longer considered as ihe foundation of government. 
We natnrallj suppose ourselves bom to submission; and 
imagine, that such particular persons have a right to com- 
mand, as we on our part are bound to obey. These notions 
of right and obligation are derived fix)m nothing but the 
advantage we reap from govemmeut, which gives us a re- 
pugnance to practise resistance ourselves, and makes us 
displeas'd with any instance of it in others. But here 'tis 
remarkable, that in this new state of affairs, the original 
sanction of government, which is interesty is not admitted 
to determine the persons whom we are to obey, as the 
original sanction did at first, when affairs were on the footing 
o{ 2L promise. A promise fixes and determines the persons, 
without any uncertainty : But 'tis evident, that if men were 
to regulate their conduct in this particular, by the view of a 
peculiar interest^ either public or private, they wou*d involve 
themselves in endless confusion, and wou'd render all govem- 
I ment, in a great measure, ineffectual. The private interest 
of every one is different ; and tho' the public interest in itself 
be always one and the same, yet it becomes the source of as 
great dissentions, by reason of the different opinions of par- 
ticular persons concerning it. The same interest, therefore, 
which causes us to submit to magistracy, makes us renounce 
itself in the choice of our magistrates, and binds us down to 
a certain form of government, and to particular persons, 
without allowing us to aspire to the utmost perfection in 
either. The case is here the same as in that law of nature 
concerning the stability of possession. 'Tis highly advanta- 
geous, and even absolutely necessary to society, that posses- 
sion shou'd be stable ; and this leads us to the establishment 
of such a rule : But we find, that were we to follow the same 
advantage, in assigning particular possessions to particular 
persons, we shou'd disappoint our end, and perpetuate the 
confusion, which that rule is intended to prevent. We must, 
therefore, proceed by general rules, and regulate ourselves 
by general interests, in modifying the law of nature con- 
cerning the stability of possession. Nor need we fear, that 
our attachment to this law will diminish upon account of 
the seeming frivolousness of those interests, by which it is 
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determined. The impulse of the mind is derived from a very SECT, 
strong interest ; and those other more minute interests serve . ^' ^ 
only to direct the motion, without adding anything to it, or of the 
diminishing from it. TKs the same case with government. o}>J«cfcs ^^ 
Nothing is more advantageous to society than such an in- 
vention ; and this interest is sufficient to make us embrace it 
with ardour and alacrity ; tho* we are oblig'd afterwards to 
regulate and direct our devotion to government by several 
considerations, which are not of the same importance, and 
to chuse our magistrates without having in view any parti- 
cular advantage frx)m the choice. 

The^rs^ of those principles I shall take notice of, as a 
foundation of the right of magistracy, is that which gives 
authority to all the most establish'd governments of the 
world without exception : I mean, long possession in any one 
form of government, or succession of princes. *Tis certain, 
that if we remount to the first origin of every nation, we 
shall find, that there scarce is any race of kings, or form of a 
commonwealth, that is not primarily founded on usurpation 
aad rebellion, and whose title is not at first worse than 
doubtful and uncertain. Time alone gives solidity to their 
right ; and operating gradually on the minds of men, recon- 
ciles them to any authority, and makes it seem just and 
reasonable. Nothing causes any sentiment to have a greater * 
influence upon us than custom, or turns our imagination more 
strongly to any object. When we have been long accustom'd 
to obey any set of men, that general instinct or tendency, 
which we have to suppose a moral obligation attending 
loyalty, takes easily this direction, and chuses that set of 
men for its objects. 'Tis interest which gives the general 
instinct ; but 'tis custom which gives the particular direction. 

And here 'tis observable, that the same length of time has 
a different influence on our sentiments of morality, according 
to its different influence on the mind. We naturally judge 
of everything«by comparison; and since in considering the 
fate of kingdoms and republics, we embrace a long extent of 
time, a small duration has not in this case a like influence 
on our sentiments, as when we consider any other object. 
One thinks he acquires a right to a horse, or a suit of cloaths, 
in a very short thne ; but a century is scarce sufficient to 
establish any new government, or remove all scruples in the 
minds of the subjects concerning it. Add to this, that a 
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shorter period of time Tvill suffice to give a prince a title to 
any additional power he may usorp, than will serve to fix his 
Ofiustico right, where the whole is an nsurpation. The kings of 
France have not been possess'd of absolute power for above 
two reigns ; and yet nothing will appear more extravagant to 
Frenchmen than to talk of their liberties. If we consider 
what has been said concerning cbccessian, we shall easily 
unt for this pheenomenon. 

When there is no form of government establish'd by long 
possession-, the present possession is sufficient to supply its 
place, and may be regarded as the 8ec(ynd source of all public 
authority. Bight to authority is nothing but the constant 
possession of authority, maintained by the laws of society 
and the interests of mankind; and nothing can be more 
natural than to join this constant possession to the present 
one, according to the principles above-mentioned. If the 
same principles did not take place with regard to the pro- 
perty of private persons, 'twas because these principles were 
counter-ballanc'd by very strong considerations of interest ; 
when we observed, that all restitution wou'd by that means 
be prevented, and every violence be authorized and protected. 
And tho' the same motives may seem to have force, with 
regard to public authority, yet they are opposed by a contrary 
interest ; which consists in the preservation of peace, and 
the avoiding of all changes, which, however they may be 
easily produc'd in private affairs, are unavoidably attended 
with bloodshed and confusion, where the public is interested. 

Any one, who finding the impossibility of accounting for 
the right of the present possessor, by any receiv'd system of 
ethics, shou'd resolve to deny absolutely that right, and 
assert, that it is not authoriz'd by morality, wou'd be justly 
thought to maintain a very extravagant paradox, and to 
shock the common sense and judgment of mankind. No 
maxim is more conformable, both to prudence and morals, 
than to submit quietly to the government, which we find 
establish'd in the country where we happen to live, without 
enquiring too curiously into its origin and first establishment. 
Pew governments will bear being examined so rigorously. 
How many kingdoms are there at present in the world, and 
how many more do we find in history, whose governors have 
no better foundation for their authority than that of present 
possession P To confine ourselves to the Roman and Orecian 
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empire 5 is it not evident, that the long succession of em- SECT, 
perois, from the dissolntion of the Boman liberty, to the final . ^' _. 
extinction of that empire by the Turhs, con'd not so much as Of the 
pretend to any other title to the empire ? The election of the ^^^ ^^ 
senate was a mere form, which always foUow'd the choice of 
the legions ; and tJiese were almost always divided in the 
different provinces, and nothing but the sword was able to 
terminate the difference. *Twas by the sword, therefore, 
that every emperor acquired, as well as defended his right ; 
and we must either say, that all the known world, for so 
many ages, had no government, and oVd no allegiance to 
any one, or must allow, that the right of the stronger, 
in public ^ affairs, is to be received as legitimate, and au- 
thoriz'd by morality, when not opposed by any other title. \ 

The right of conqtieat may be considered as a tMrd source 
of the title of sovereigns. This right resembles very much , 
that of present possession ; but has rather a superior force, 
being seconded by the notions of glory and honour, which 
we ascribe to conqiierorSy instead of the sentiments of hatred 
and detestation, which attend iisuirpers. Men naturally favour 
those they love ; and therefore are more apt to ascribe a right 
to successful violence, betwixt one sovereign and another, 
than to the successful rebellion of a subject against his 
sovereign.* 

When neither long possession, nor present possession, nor 
conquest take place, as when the first sovereign, who 
founded any monarchy, dies ; in that case, the right of 
succession naturally prevails in their stead, and men are 
commonly induc'd to place the son of their late monarch on 
the throne, and suppose him to inherit his father^s authority. 
The presum'd consent of the father,' the imitation of the 
succession to private families, the interest, which the state 
has in chusing the person, who is most powerful, and has 
the most numerous followers ; all these reasons lead men to 
prefer the son of their late monarch to any other person.' 

* It 18 not here asserted, that present will allow, that they have great force in 

possession or conquest are sufficient to all disputes concerning the rights of 

give a title against lona possession and princes. 

positive laws : But only that they have ' To prevent mistakes I must observe, 
some force, and will be able to cast the that this case of succession is not the 
ballance where the titles are otherwise samewith that of hereditary monarchies, 
equa1,and will even be sufficient «>m«^tfn«« where custom has fix*d the right of sue- 
to sanctify the weaker title. What de- cession. These depend upon the prin- 
gree of force thev have is difficult to ciple of long possession above expbiinVl. 
determine. I believe ail moderate men 
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These reasons have some weight ; but I am persuaded, that 
to one, who considers impartiallj of the matter, 'twill appear, 
that there concur some principles of the imagination, along 
with those views of interest The royal authority seems to 
be connected with the young prince even in his father's life- 
time, by the natural transition of the thought ; and still 
more after his death : So that nothing is more natural than 
to compleat this union by a new relation, and by putting him 
actually in possession of what seems so naturally to belong 
to him. 

To confirm this we may weigh the following phsenomena, 
which are pretty curious in their kind. In elective mon- 
archies the right of successjpn has no place by the. laws and 
settled custom ; and yet its influence is so natural, that 'tis 
impossible entirely to exclude it from the imagination, and 
render the subjects indifferent to the son of their deceased 
monarch. Hence in some governments of this kind, the 
choice commonly falls on one or other of the royal family, 
and in some governments they are all excluded. Those con- 
trary phsenomena proceed from the same principle. Where 
the royal family is excluded, 'tis from a refinement in politics, 
which makes people sensible of their propensity to chuse a 
sovereign in that family, and gives them a jealousy of their 
liberty, lest their new monarch, aided by this propensity, 
shou'd establish his family, and destroy the freedom of 
elections for the future. 

The history of Artaxerxesy and the younger CyruSy may 
furnish us with some reflections to the same purpose. Oyrus 
pretended a right to the throne above his elder brother, 
because he was bom after his father's accession. I do not 
pretend, that this reason was valid. I wou'd only infer from 
it, that he wou'd never have made use of such a pretext, were 
it not for the qualities of the imagination above-mention 'd, 
by which we are naturally inclin'd to unite by a new relation 
whatever objects we find already united. Artojxerxes had an 
advantage above his brother, as being the eldest son, and the 
first in succession : But Cyrus was more closely related to 
, the royal authority, as being begot after his fatiier was in- 
vested with it. 

Shou'd it here be pretended, that the view of convenience 
may be the source of all the right of succession, and that nwn 
gladly take advantage of any rule, by which they can fix the 
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successor of their late sovereign, and prevent that anarchy SECT. 
and confusion, which attends all new elections : To this I , 



wou'd answer, that I readily allow, that this motive may Of the 
contribute something to the effect ; but at the same time I ^^^ ^^ 
assert, that without another principle, 'tis impossible such a 
motive shou'd take place. The interest of a nation requires, 
that the succession to the crown shou'd be fix'd one way or 
other ; but 'tis the same thing to its interest in what way it 
be fix'd : So that if the relation of blood had not an effect 
independent of public interest, it would never have been re- 
garded, without a positive law ; and 'twou'd have been im- 
possible, that so many positive laws of different nations could 
ever have concur'd precisely in the same views and intentions. 
This leads us to consider the fifth source of authority, viz. 
positive laws ; when the legislature establishes a certain form 
of government and succession of princes. At first sight it may 
be thought, that this must resolve into some of the preceding 
titles of authority. The legislative power, whence the posi- 
tive law is deriv'd, must either be establish'd by original 
contract, long possession, present possession, conquest, or 
succession; and consequently the positive law must derive 
its force from some of those principles. But here 'tis re- 
markabld, that tho' a positive law can only derive its 
force from these principles, yet it acquires not all the 
force of the principle from whence it is deriv'd, but loses 
considerably in the transition ; as it is natural to imagine. 
For instance ; a government is establish'd for many centuries 
on a certain system of laws, forms, and methods of succession* 
The legislative power, established by this long succession, 
changes all on a sudden the whole system of government, 
and introduces a new constitution in its stead. I believe 
few of the subjects will think themselves -bound to comply 
with this alteration, unless it have an evident tendency to 
the public good : But will think themselves still at liberty to 
return to the antient government. Hence the notion of < 
fundamental laws ; which are suppos'd to be inalterable by 
the will of the sovereign : And of this nature the 8alie law is 
understood to be in Fran^. How far these fundamental 
laws extend is not determin'd in any government ; nor is it 
possible it ever shou'd. There is such an insensible grada- 
tion from the most material laws to the most trivial, and 
from the most antient laws to the most modem, that 'twill 
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be impossible to set botmds to the legislative power, and 
determine bow far it may innovate in the principles of 
government. That is the work more of imagination and 
passion than of reason. 

Whoever considers the hifltoiy of the several nations of 
the world ; their revolutions, conquests, increase, and diminu- 
tion j the manner in which their particular governments are 
established, and the successive right transmitted from one 
person to another, will soon learn to treat very lightly all 
disputes concerning the rights of princes, and will be con- 
vinced, that a strict adherence to any general rules, aud the 
rigid loyalty to particular persons and families, on which 
some people set so high a value, are virtues that hold less of 
reason, than of bigotry and superstition. In this particular, 
the study of history confirms the reasonings of true philo- 
sophy ; which, shewing us the original qualities of human 
nature, teaches us to regard the controversies in politics as 
incapable of any decision in most cases, and as entirely sub- 
ordinate to the interests of peace and liberty. Where the 
^ public good does not evidently demand a change ; 'tis certain 
that the concurrence of all those titles, original contract^ long 
possessiony present poBsessfuya^ succession^ and positive lawSy 
\ foirms the strongest title to sovereignty, and is justly regarded 
' as sacred and inviolable. But when these titles are mingled 
and opposed in different degrees, they often occasion per- 
plexity; and are less capable of solution from the arguments 
of lawyers and philosophers, than from the swords of the 
soldiery. Who shall tell me, for instance, whether Oermamcus 
or Brususj ought to have succeeded Tiberius^ had he died 
while they were both alive, without naming any of them for 
his successor ? Ought the right of adoption to be received 
as equivalent to that of blood in a nation, where it had the 
same effect in private families, and had already, in two in- 
stances, taken place in public ? Ought Oermanicus to be 
esteem'd the eldest son, because he was bom before Drusus; 
or the younger, because he was adopted after the birth of his 
brother P Ought the right of the elder to be regarded in a 
nation, where the eldest brother had no advantage in the 
succession to private families 9 Ought the Bomcm empire at 
that time to be esteem'd hereditary, because of two examples ; 
or ought it, even so early, to be regarded as belonging to the 
stronger, or the present possessor, as being founded on so 
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recent an usurpation ? Upon whatever principles we may SECT, 
pretend to answer these and such like questions, I am a&aid 



we shall never be able to satisfy an impartial enquirer, who of the 
adopts no party in political controversies, and will be satis- ^^^^^ 
fied with nothing but sound reason and philosophy. 

But here an English reader will be apt to enquire con- 
cerning that fiunous revolution, which has had such a happy 
influence on our constitution, and has been attended with 
such mighty consequences. We have already remark'd, that 
in the case of enormous tyranny and oppression, 'tis lawful 
to take arms even against supreme power; and that as 
government is a mere human invention for mutual advantage 
and security, it no longer imposes any obligation, either 
natural or moral, when once it ceases to have that tendency. 
But 'tho this general principle be authoriz'd by common 
sense, and the practice of all ages, 'tis certainly impossible 
for the laws, or even for philosophy, to establish any par- 
iicuUx/r rules, by which we may Imow when resistance is 
lawful ; and decide all controversies, which may arise on that 
subject. This may not only happen with regard to supreme 
power ; but 'tis possible, even in some constitutions, where 
the legislative authority is not lodg'd in one person, that 
there may be a magistrate so eminent and powerful, as 
to oblige the laws to keep silence in this particular. Nor 
wou'd this silence be an effect only of their respect^ but also 
of their pruderrice ; since 'tis certain, that in the vast variety 
of circumstances, which occur in all governments, an exercise 
of power, in so great a magistrate, may at one time be bene- 
ficial to the public, which at another time wQu'd be pernicious 
and tyrannical. But notwithstanding this silence of the 
laws in limited monarchies, 'tis certain, that the people still 
retain the right of resistance ; since 'tis impossible, even in 
the most despotic governments, to deprive them of it. The 
same necessity of self-preservation, and the same motive of 
public good, give them the same liberty in the one case as in 
the other. And we may farther observe, that in such miz'd 
governments, the cases, wherein resistance is lawful, must 
occur much oftener, and greater indulgence be given to the 
subjects to defend themselves by force of arms, than in 
arbitrary governments. Not only where the chief magistrate 
enters into measures, in themselves, extremely pernicious to 
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PART the public, but even when he wou'd encroach on the other 
^^' parts of the constitution, and extend his power beyond the 



Of justice legal bounds, it is allowable to resist and dethrone him ; tho' 
and in- guch resistance and violence may, in the general tenor of the 
JUS ice. laws, be deem'd unlawful and rebellious. For besides that 
nothing is more essential to public interest^ than the pre- 
servation of public liberty ; 'tis evident^ that if such a mix'd 
government be once supposed to be established, every part or 
member of the constitution must have a right of self-defence, 
and of maintaining its antient bounds against the encroach- 
ment of every other authority. As matter wou'd have been 
created in vain, were it deprived of a power of resistance, 
without which no part of it cou'd preserve a distinct exist- 
ence, and the whole might be crowded up into a single point : 
So 'tis a gross absurdity to suppose, in any government, a right 
without a remedy, or allow, that the supreme power is shai^d 
with the people, without allowing, that 'tis lawful for them 
to defend their share against every invader. Those, there- 
fore, who wou'd seem to respect our free government, and yet 
deny the right of resistance, have renounc'd all pretensions 
to common sense, and do not merit a serious answer. 

It does not belong to my present purpose to shew, that 
' these general principles are applicable to the late revolution ; 
and that all the rights and privileges, which ought to be 
sacred to a free nation, were at that time threaten'd with the 
utmost danger. I am better pleas'd to leave this contro- 
verted subject, if it really admits of controversy ; and to 
indulge myself in some philosophical reflections, which 
naturally arise from that important event. 

Firsty We may observe, that shou'd the lords and commons 
in our constitution, without any reason fi*om public interest, 
either depose the king in being, or after his death exclude 
the prince, who, by laws and settied custom, ought to suc- 
ceed, no one wou'd esteem their proceedings legal, or think 
themselves bound to comply with them. But shou'd the 
king, by his unjust practices, or his attempts for a tyrannical 
and despotic power, justiy forfeit his legal, it then not only 
becomes morally lawM and suitable to the nature of political 
society to dethrone him ; but what is more, we are apt like- 
wise to think, that the remaining members of the constitution 
acquire a right of excluding his next heir, and of chusing 
whom they please for his successor. This is founded on a 
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very singular quality of our thought and imagination. When SECT. 
a king forfeits his authority, his heir ought naturally to re- >, 



main in the same situation, as if the king were removed by Of the 
death ; unless by mixing himself in the tyranny, he forfeit allegiance, 
it for himself. But tho' this may seem reasonable, we easily 
comply with the contrary opinion. The deposition of a king, 
in such a goyemment aa oniB, ib certainly an act beyond aU 
common authority, and an illegal assuming a power for 
public good, which, in the ordinary course of government, 
can belong to no member of the constitution. When the 
public good is so great and so evident as to justify the action, 
the commendable use of this licence causes us naturally to 
attribute to the parUamerU a right of using farther licences ; 
and the antient bounds of the laws being once transgressed 
with approbation, we are not apt to be so strict in confining 
ourselves precisely within their limits. The mind naturally 
runs on with any train of action, which it has begun ; nor do 
we commonly make any scruple concerning our duty, after 
the first action of any kind, which we perform. Thus at the 
revolution, no one who thought the deposition of the father 
justifiable, esteem'd themselves to be confin'd to his infant 
son ; tho' had that unhappy monarch died innocent at that 
time, and had his son, by any accident, been convey'd beyond 
seas, there is no doubt but a regency wou'd have been ap- 
pointed till he shou'd come to age, and cou'd be restor'd to 
his dominions. As the slightest properties of the imagination 
have an effect on the judgments of the people, it shews the 
wisdom of the laws and of the parliament to take advantage 
of such properties, and to chuse the magistrates either in or 
out of a line, according as the vulgar will most naturally 
attribute authority and right to them. 

Secondly y Tho' tiie accession of the Prince of Orange to the 
throne might at first give occasion to many disputes, and his 
title be contested, it ought not now to appear doubtful, but 
must have acquir'd a sufficient authority from those three 
princes, who have succeeded him upon the same title. 
Nothing is more usual, tho' nothing may, at first sight, 
appear more unreasonable, than this way of thinking. 
Princes often seem to acquire a right from their successors, 
as well as from their ancestors ; and a king, who during his 
life-time might justly be deem'd an usurper, will be regarded 
by posterity as a lawful prince, because he has had the-good 
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PART fortune to settle his famUy on the throne, and entirely change 

-_ / _ ^ the antient form of government. Julius Coesar is regarded as 

OfjuBtico the first Romcm emperor; while Sylla and Marvus, whose 

*u8tice! *i^®8 '^ere really the same as his, are treated as tyrants and 

usurpers. Time and custom give authority to all forms of 

government, and all successions of princes ; and that power, 

which at first was founded only on injustice and violence, 

becomes in time legal and obligatory. Nor does the mind 

rest there ; but returning back upon its footsteps, transfers 

to their predecessors and ancestors that right, which it 

naturally ascribes to the posterity, as being related together, 

and united in the imagination. The present hing of France 

makes H^ugh Capet a more lawful prince than Orom/weU ; as 

the establish'd liberty of the Dutch is no inconsiderable 

apology for their obstinate resistance to Philip the second. 

Seot. XI. — Of the laws of nations. 

When civil government has been establish'd over the 
greatest part of mankind, and different societies have been 
form'd contiguous to each other, there arises a new set of 
duties among the neighbouring states, suitable to the nature 
of that commerce, which they carry on with each other. 
Political writers tell us, that in every kind of intercourse, a 
body politic is to be considered as one person; and indeed 
this assertion is so far just, that diffei'ent nations, as well as 
private persons, require mutual assistance ; at the same time 
that their selfishness and ambition are perpetual sources of 
war and discord. But tho' nations in this particular resemble 
individuals, yet as they are very different in other respects, 
no wonder they regulate themselves by different maxims, 
and give rise to a new set of rules, which we call the laws of 
nations. Under this head we may comprize the sacredness 
of the persons of ambassadors, the declaration of war, the 
abstaining fi'om poison'd arms, with other duties of that 
kind, which are evidently calculated for the commerce, that 
is peculiar to different societies. 

But tho' these rules be super-added to the laws of nature, 
the former do not entirely abolish the latter ; and one may 
safely affirm, that the three fundamental rules of justice, the 
stability of possession, its transference by consent, and the 
performance of promises, are duties of princes, as well as of 
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subjects. The same interest produces the same effect in both S£CT. 
cases. Where possession has no stability, there must be -_ 
perpetual war. Where property is not transferred by con- Of the 
sent, there can be no commerce. Where promises are not ^^^ ^J 
obsery'd, there can be no leagues nor alliances. The advan- 
tages, therefore, of peace, commerce, and mutual succour, 
make us extend to different kingdoms the same notions of 
justice, which take place among individuals. 

There is a marim very current in the world, which few 
politicians are willing to avow, but which has been authorized 
by the practice of all ages, that there is a system of morals 
f calculated for princes^ much m>ore free than that which ought 
to govern private persons. *Tis evident this is not to be un- 
derstood of the lesser extent of public duties and obligations ; 
nor will any one be so extravagant as to assert, that the 
most solemn treaties ought to have no force among princes. 
For as princes do actually form treaties among themselves, 
they must propose some advantage from the execution of 
them; and the prospect of such advantage for the future 
must engage them to perform their part, and must establish 
that law of nature. The meaning, therefore, of this political 
maxim is, that tho' the morality of princes has the same 
I extent J yet it has not the same force as that of private per- 
\sons, and may lawfully be transgress'd from a more trivial 
motive. However shocking such a proposition may appear 
to certain philosophers, 'twill be easy to defend it upon those 
principles, by which we have accounted for the origin of ^ 
justice and equity. 

When men have found by experience, that *tis impossible 
to subsist without society, and that 'tis impossible to maintain 
society, while they give free course to tiieir appetites ; so 
urgent an interest quickly restrains their actions, and im- 
poses an obligation to observe those rules, which we call the 
laws of justice. This obligation of interest rests not here ; 
but by the necessary course of the passions and sentiments, 
gives rise to the moral obligation of duty ; while we approve 
of such actions as tend to the peace of society, and dis- 
approve of such as tend to its disturbance. The same naim'al 
A>bligation of interest takes place among independent king- 
^doms, and gives rise to the same m^aUty ; so that no one of 
ever so corrupt morals will approve of a prince, who volun- 
tarily, and of his own accord, breaks his word, or violates any 
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PAiiT treaty. But here we may observe, that tho' the intercourse 
^' of different states be advantageoas, and even sometimes 



Of justicd / necessary, yet it is not so necessary nor advantageous as that 
and in- ] among individuals, without which 'tis utterly impossible for 
^ ^' human nature ever to subsist. Since, therefore, ^e natwral 
obligation to justice, among different states, is not so strong 
as among individuals, the moral obligation, which arises from 
it, must partake of its weakness ; and we must necessarily 
give a greater indulgence to a prince or minister, who 
deceives another ; than to a private gentleman, who breaks 
his word of honour. 

Shou'd it be ask'd, what proparHon these two species of 
morality hear to each other ? I wou'd answer, that this is a 
question, to which we can never give any precise answer ; 
nor is it possible to reduce to numbers the proportion, which 
we ought to fix betwixt them. One may safely affirm, that 
this proportion finds itself, without any axt or study of men ; 
as we may observe on many other occasions. The practice 
of the world goes farther in teaching us the degrees of our 
duty, than the most subtile philosophy, which was ever yet 
invented. And this may serve as a convincing proof, that all 
men have an implicit notion of the foundation of those moral 
rules concerning natural and civU justice, and are sensible, 
that they arise merely from human conventions, and frx)mthe 
interest, which we have in the preservation of peace and 
order. For otherwise the diminution of the interest wou'd 
never produce a relaxation of the morality, and reconcile us 
Imore easily to any transgression of justice among princes 
[and republics, than in the private commerce of one subject 
with another. 

Seot. XII. — Of chastity and modesty • 

If any difficulty attend this system concerning the laws 
of nature and nations, 'twill be with regard to the universal 
approbation or blame, which follows their observance or trans- 
gression, and which some may not think sufficiently explain'd 
from the general interests of society. To remove, as far as 
possible, all scruples of this kind, I shall here consider 
another set of duties, viz. the modesty and chastity which 
belong to the fair sex : And I doubt not but these virtues 
will be found to be still more conspicuous instances of the 
operation of those principles, which I have insisted on. 
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There are some x^Iiilosopliers, who attack the female virtoes SECT, 
vdth great vehemence, and fancy they have gone very far in 



detecting popnlar errors, when they can show, that there is of chastity 
no foundation in nature for all that exterior modesty, which 5°1°*^ 
we require in the expressions, and dress, and behaviour of 
the fair sex. I believe I may spare myself the trouble of- 
insisting on so obvious a subject, and may proceed, without 
farther preparation, to examine after what manner such 
notions arise from education, from the voluntary conventions 
of men, and from the interest of society. 

Whoever considers the length and feebleness of human 
infancy, with the concern which both sexes naturally have for 
their offspring, will easily perceive, that there must be an 
union of male and female for the education of the young, 
and that this union must be of considerable duration. But 
in order to induce the men to impose on themselves this 
restraint, and undergo chearfuUy all the fatigues and ex- 
pences, to which it subjects them, they must believe, that the 
children are their own, and that their natural instinct is not 
directed to a wrong object, when they give a loose to love 
and tenderness. Now if we examine the structure of the 
human body, we shall find, that this security is very difficult 
to be attain'd on our part ; and that since, in the copulation 
of the sexes, the principle of generation goes from the man 
to the woman, an error may easily take place on the side of 
the former, tho' it be utterly impossible with regard to the 
latter. From this trivial and anatomical observation is 
derived that vast difference betwixt the education and duties 
of the two sexes. 

Were a philosopher to examine the matter A priori, he 
wou'd reason after the following manner. Men are induced 
to labour for the maintenance and education of their children, 
by the persuasion that they are really their own ; and there- 
fore 'tis reasonable, and even necessary, to give them some 
security in this particular. This security cannot consist en- 
tirely in the imposing of severe punishments on any trans- 
gressions of conjugal fidelity on the part of the wife ; since 
the public punishments cannot be inflicted without legal 
proof, which 'tis difficult to meet with in this subject. 
What restraint, therefore, shall we impose on women, in 
order to counter-balance so strong a temptation as they have 
to infidelity P There seems to be no restraint possible, but 
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in the punishment of bad &,me or reputation ; a pnnishment, 
which has a mighty influence on the human mind, and at the 
same time is inflicted by the world upon surmizes, and con- 
jectures, and proofe, tiat wou'd never be received in any 
court of judicature. In order, therefore, to impose a due 
restraint on the female sex, we must attach a peculiar degree 
of shame to their infidelity, above what arises merely from 
its injustice, and must bestow proportionable praises on their 
chastity. 

But tho' this be a very strong motive to fidelity, our phi- 
losopher wou'd quickly discover, that it wou'd not alone be 
sufficient to that purpose. All human creatures, especially 
of the female sex, are apt to over-look remote motives in 
favour of any present temptation : The temptation is here 
the strongest imaginable : Its approaches are insensible and 
seducing : And a woman easily finds, or flatters herself she 
shall find, certain means of securing her reputation, and pre- 
venting all the peiiiicious consequences of her pleasures. 
'Tis necessary, therefore, that, beside the in&my attending 
such licences, there shou'd be some preceding backwardness 
or dread, which may prevent their first approaches, and may 
give the female sex a repugnance to all expressions, and pos- 
tures, and liberties, that have an immediate relation to that 
enjoyment. 

Such wou'd be the reasonings of our speculative philoso- 
pher: But I am persuaded, that if he had not a perfect 
knowledge of human nature, he wou'd be apt to regard them 
as mere chimerical speculations, and wou'd consider the in- 
famy attending infidelity, and backwardness to all its ap- 
proaches, as principles that were rather to be wish'd than 
hop'd for in the world. For what means, wou'd he say, of 
persuading mankind, that the transgressions of conjugal 
duty are more infamous than any other kind of injustice, 
when 'tis evident they are more excusable, upon account of 
the greatness of the temptation P And what possibility of 
giving a backwardness to the approaches of a pleasure, to 
which nature has inspir'd so strong a propensity; and a 
propensity that 'tis absolutely necessary in the end to comply 
with, for the support of the species P 

But speculative reasonings, which cost so much pains to 
philosophers, are often form'd by the world naturally, and 
without reflection : As difficulties, which seem unsurmount- 
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able in theory, are easily got over in practice. Those, who SECT, 
haye an interest in the fidelity of women, naturally dis- ^ ^^ 



approve of their infidelity, and all the approaches to it. ofchastity 
Those, who have no interest, are carried along with the ^^ ™^ 
stream. Education takes possession of the ductile minds of ^ ^' 
the fair sex in their infancy. And when a general role of 
this kind is once establish'd, men are apt to extend it beyond 
those principles, from which it first arose. Thus batchelors, 
however debauch'd, cannot chuse but be shock'd with any 
instance of lewdness or impudence in women. And tho' all 
these maxims have a plain reference to generation, yet 
women past child-bearing have no more privilege in Ihis 
respect than those who are in the fiower of their youth 
and beauty. Men have undoubtedly an implicit notion, that 
all those ideas of modesty and decency have a regard to 
generation ; since they impose not the same laws, with the 
same forcsy on the male sex, where that reason takes not 
place. The exception is there obvious and extensive, and 
founded on a remarkable difference, which produces a clear 
separation and disjunction of ideas. But as the case is not 
the same with regard to the different ages of women, for 
this reason, tho' men know, that these notions are founded 
on the public interest, yet the general rule carries us beyond 
the original principle, and makes us extend the notions of 
modesty over the whole sex, from their earliest infancy to 
their extremest old-age and infirmity. 

Courage, which is the point of honour among men, derives 
its merit, in a great measure, from artifice, aa well as the 
chastily of women; tho' it has also some foundation in 
nature, as we shall see afterwards. 

As to the obligations which the male sex lie under, with 
regard to chastity, we may observe, that according to the 
general notions of the world, they bear nearly the same pro- 
portion to the obligations of women, as the obligations of 
the law of nations do to those of the law of nature. *Tis 
contrary to the interest of civil society, that men shou'dhave . 
an entire liberty of indulging their appetites in venereal en- 
joyment : But as this interest is weaker than in the case of 
the female sex, the moral obligation, arising from it, must 
be proportionably weaker. And to prove this we need only 
appeal to the practice and sentiments of all nations and 
ages. 
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Sect. I. — Of the origin of the natwral virtiMs and vices. 

We come now to the examination of such yirtnes and 
yices as are entirely natural, and have no dependance on 
the artifice and contrivance of men. The examination of 
these will conclude this system of morals. 

The chief spring or actuating principle of the human mind 
is pleasure or pain ; and when, these sensations are removed 
both from our thought and feeling, we are, in a great 
measure, incapable of passion or action, of desire or yolition. 
The most immediate effects of pleasure and pain are the 
prepense and averse motions of the mind ; which are diver- 
sified into volition, into desire and aversion, grief and joy, 
hope and fear, according as the pleasure or pain changes its 
situation, and becomes probable or improbable, certain or 
uncertain, or is considered as out of our power for the present 
moment. But when along with this, the objects, that cause 
pleasure or pain, acquire a relation to ourselves or others ; 
they still continue to excite desire and aversion, grief and 
joy : But cause, at the same time, the indirect passions of 
pride or humility, love or hatred, which in this case have a 
double relation of impressions and ideas to the pain or 
pleasure. 

We have alrea4y observed, that moral distinctions depend 
entirely on certain peculiar sentiments of pain and pleasure, 
and that whatever mental quality in ourselves or others gives 
us a satis&ction, by the survey or reflection, is of course 
virtuous ; as everything of this nature, that gives uneasiness, 
is vicious. Now since every quality in ourselves or others, 
which gives pleasure, always causes pride or love ; as every 
one, that produces uneasiness, excites humility or hatred : 
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It follows, that these two particulars are to be considered as sect. 
equivalent, with regard to our mental qualities, virtiie andi ^^ ^; 
the power of producing love or pride, vice and the power of of the 
producing humility or hatred. In every case, therefore, we 
must judge of the one by the other; and may pronounce any 
quality of the mind virtuous, which causes love or pride ; 
and any one vicious, which causes hatred or humility. 

If any action be either virtuous or vicious, 'tis only a sign 
of some quality or character. It must depend upon durable 
principles of the mind, which extend over the whole conduct, 
and enter into the personal character. Actions themselves, 
not proceeding from any constant principle, have no influence 
on love or hatred, pride or humility ; and consequently are 
never consider'd in morality. 

This reflection is self-evident, and deserves to be attended 
to, as being of the utmost importance in the present subject. 
We are never to consider any single action in our enquiries 
concerning the origin of morals; but only the quality or 
character from which the action proceeded. These alone are 
duraile enough to affect our sentiments concerning the person. 
Actions are, indeed, better indications of a character than 
words, or even wishes and sentiments ; but 'tis only so far as 
they are such indications, that they are attended with love 
or hatred, praise or blame. 

To discover the true origin of morals, and of that love or 
hatred, which arises from mental qualities, we must take the 
matter pretty deep, and compare some principles, which have 
been already ezamin'd and explain'd. 

We may begin with considering anew the nature and 
force of sympaihy.^ The minds of all men are similar in their 
feelings and operations ; nor can any one be actuated by any 
affection, of which all others are not, in some degree, suscep- 
tible. As in strings equally wound up, the motion of one 
communicates itself to the rest ; so all the affections readily 
pass from one person to another, and beget correspondent 
movements in every human creature. When I see the effects 
of passion in the voice and gesture of any person, my mind 
immediately passes from these effects to their causes, and 
forms such a lively idea of the passion, as is presently con- 
verted into the passion itself. In like manner, when I 
perceive the causes of any emotion, my mind is conveyed to 

[' Introd. sect. 52.— Ed.] 
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the effecf s, and is actuated with a like emotion. Were I 
present at any of the more terrible operations of surgery, 'tis 
certain, that even before it begun, the preparation of the 
instruments, the laying of the bandages in order, the heating 
of the irons, with all the signs of anxiety and concern in the 
patient and assistants, wou'd have a great effect upon my 
mind, and excite the strongest sentiments of pity and terror. 
No passion of another discovers itself immediately to the 
mind. We are only sensible of its causes or effects. From 
these we infer the passion : And consequently these give rise 
to our sympathy. 

Our sense of beauty depends very much on this principle ; 
and where any object has a tendency to produce pleasure in 
its possessor, it is always regarded as beautiful ; as every 
object, that has a tendency to produce pain, is disagreeable 
and deform'd. Thus the conveniency of a house, the fertility 
of a field, the strength of a horse, the capacity, security, and 
swift-sailing of a vessel, form the principal beauty of these 
several objects. Here the object^ which is denominated 
beautiful, pleases only by its tendency to produce a certain 
effect. That effect is the pleasure or advantage of some 
other person. Now the pleasure of a stranger, for whom we 
have no friendship, pleases us only by sympathy. To this 
principle, therefore, is owing the beauty, which we find in 
every thing that is useful. How considerable a part this is 
of beauty will easily appear upon reflection. Wherever an 
object has a tendency to produce pleasure in the possessor, 
or in other words, is the proper cause of pleasure, it is sure 
to please the spectator, by a delicate sympathy with the 
possessor. Most of the works of art are esteem'd beautiful, 
in proportion to their fitness for the use of man, and even 
many of the productions of nature derive their beauty from 
that source. Handsome and beautiful, on most occasions, 
is not an absolute but a relative quality, and pleases us 
by nothing but its tendency to produce an end that is 
agreeable.* 

The same principle produces, in many instances, our sen- 
timents of morals, as well as those of beauty. No virtue is 
more esteem'd than justice, and no vice more detested than 

1 Decentior equus cigas astricta sunt Nunquam vero species ab utUitate divi- 

ilia ; sed idem velocior. Pulcher aspecta ditur. Sed hoc quidem discernere^ 

sit athleta, cnjus lacertos exercitatio modici judicii est. 
expr(>8sit ; idem certamini paratior. Qumct. lib. 8. 
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injuBtice ; nor are there any qnalities, which go farther to SECT, 
the fixing the character, either as amiable or odious. Now ^ ^ 



justice is a moral virtue, merely because it has that tendency of the 
to the good of mankind ; and^ indeed, is nothing but an origin of 
artificial inyention to that purpose. The same may be said virtues and 
of allegiance, of the laws gf nations, of modesty, and of good- ^c««- 
manners. All these are mere human contrivances for the 
interest of society. And since there is a very sirong senti- 
ment of morals, which in all nations, and all ages, has 
attended them, we must allow, that the reflecting on the 
tendency of characters and mental qualities, is sufficient to 
give us the sentiments of approbation and blame. Now as 
the means to an end can only be agreeable, where the end is 
agreeable ; and as the good of society, where our own interest 
is not concerned, or that of our Mends, pleases only by sym- 
pathy : It follows, that sympathy is the source of the esteem, 
which we pay to all the artificial virtues. 

Thus it appears, thai sympathy is a very powerM principle 
in human nature, th<U it has a great influence on our taste of 
beauty, and that it produces our sentiment of morals in all 
the artificial virtues. Prom thence we may presume, that it 
also gives rise to many of the other virtues ; and that quali- . 
ties acquire our approbation, because of their tendency to thevj 
good of mankmd. This presumption must become a cer- 
tainty, when we find that most of those qualities, which we 
naturally approve of, have actually that tendency, and render 
a man a proper member of society : While the qualities, 
which we natv/rally disapprove of, have a contrary tendency, 
and render any intercourse with the person daiigerous or 
disagreeable. For having found, that such tendencies have 
force enough to produce the strongest sentiment of morals, 
we can never reasonably, in these cases, look for any other 
cause of approbation or blame ; it being an inviolable maxim 
in philosophy, that where any particular cause is sufficient for 
an effect, we ought to rest satisfied with it, and ought not 
to multiply causes without necessity. We have happily 
attain'd experiments in the artificial virtues, where the ten- 
dency of qualities to the good of society, is the sole cause of 
our approbation, without any suspicion of the concurrence of 
another principle. Prom thence we learn the force of that 
principle. And where that principle may take place, and 
the quality approved of is really beneficial to society, a true 
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PART philosopher will never require any other principle to account 
^^- . for the strongest approbation and esteem. 
Of the y That many of the natural virtues have this tendency to 
other /the good of socicty, no one can doubt of. Meekness^ bene- 
«nd Ticea. I ficence, charity, generosity, clemency, moderation, equity, 
' bear the gpreatest figure among the moral qualities, and are 
^ commonly denominated the social virtues, to mark their ten- 
dency to the good of society. This goes so fieu*, that some 
philosophers have represented all moral distinctions as the 
effect of artifice and education, when skilful politicians en- 
deavoured to restrain the turbulent passions of men, and 
make them operate to the public good, by the notions of 
honour and shame. This system, however, is not consistent 
with experience. For, ji^, there are other virtues and vices 
beside those which have this tendency to the public advan- 
tage and loss. Secondly^ had not men a natural sentiment 
of approbation anSHblame, it cou'd never be excited by poli- 
ticians; nor wou'd the words Icmdahle and praise-worthy y 
blameable and odious^ be any more intelligible, than if they 
were a language perfectly unknown to us, as we have already 
observed. But tho* this system be erroneous, it may teach 
us, that moral distinctions arise, in a great measure, from 
the tendency of qualities and characters to the interests of 
society, and that 'tis our concern for that interest, which 
makes us approve or disapprove of them. Now we have no 
such extensive concern for society but from sympathy ; and 
consequently 'tis that principle, which takes us so far out of 
j ourselves, as to give us the same pleasure or uneasiness in 
i the characters of others, as if they had a tendency to our 
own advantage or loss. 

The only difference betwixt the natural virtues and jus- 
tice lies in this, that the good, which results from the 
' former, arises from every single act, and is the object of 
, some natural passion : Whereas a single act of justice, con- 
j sider'd in itself, may often be contrary to the public good ; 
' and 'tis only the concurrence of mankind, in a general scheme 
or system of action, which is advantageous. When I relieve 
persons in distress, my natural humanity is my motive ; and 
so far as my succour extends, so far have I promoted the 
happiness of my fellow-creatures. But if we examine all the 
questions, that come before any tribunal of justice, we shall 
find, that, considering each case apart, it wou'd as often be 
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an instance of humanity to decide contrary to the laws of 8ECT. 
justice as conformable to them. Judges take from a poor man ^' 



to give to a rich ; they bestow on the dissolute the labour of of the 
the industrious ; and put into the hands of the vicious the ^^^^ ^^ 
means of harming both themselves and others. The whole yiHnesand 
scheme, however, of law and justice is advantageous to the ^c^ 
society ; and 'twas with a view to this advantage, that men, 
by their voluntary conventions, established it. After it ia 
once establish'd by these conventions, it is naturally attended! 
with a strong sentiment of morals ; which can proceed fromj 
nothing but our sympathy with the interests of society. 
We need no other explication of that esteem, which attends 
such of the natural virtues, as have a tendency to the public 
good.* 

I must farther add, that there are several circumstances, 
which render this hypothesis much more probable with regard 
to the natural than the artificial virtues. 'Tis certain, that 
the imagination is more affected by what is particular, than 
by what is general; and that the sentiments are always 
mov'd with difBculty, where their objects are, in any degree, 
loose and undetermined : Now every particular act of justice 
is not beneficial to society, but the whole scheme or system : 
And it may not, perhaps, be any individual person, for whom 
we are concerned, who receives benefit from justice, but the 
whole society alike. On the contrary, every particular act 
of generosity, or relief of the industrious and indigent, is 
beneficial ; and is beneficial to a particular person, who is 
not undeserving of it. 'Tis more natural, therefore, to think, 
that the tendencies of the latter virtue will affect our senti- 
ments, and command our approbation, than those of the 
former ; and therefore, since we find, that the approbation of 
the former arises from their tendencies, we may ascribe, with 
better reason, the same cause to the approbation of the latter. 
In any number of similar effects, if a cause can be discovered 
for one, we ought to extend that cause to all the other effects, 
which can be accounted for by it : But much more, if these 
other effects be attended with peculiar circumstances, which 
facilitate the operation of that cause. 

Before I proceed farther, I must observe two remarkable 
circumstances in this affidr, which may seem objections to 
the present system. The first may be thus e^lain'd. When 

[* Intiod. sect 68 and 64.~£u.] 
I 2 
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Of the presents the lively idea of pleasure ; which idea affects us by 

^^ sympathy, and is itself a kind of pleasure. But as this sym- 

and Tices. pathy is very variable, it may be thought, that our sentiments 

of morals must admit of all the same variations. We sym- 

A pathize more with persons contiguous to us, than with 

\ persons remote from us : With our acquaintance, than with 

Srtrangers : With our countrymen, than with foreigners. But 

notwithstanding this variation of our sympathy, we give the 

3ame approbation to the same moral qualities in China as in 

Englcmd. They appear equally virtuous, and recommend 

\ themselves equally to the esteem of a judicious spectator. 
The sympathy varies without a variation in our esteem. Our 
esteem, tiierefore, proceeds not fix)m sympathy. 

To thijB I answer: The approbation of moral qualities 
most certainly is not derived from reason, or any comparison 
of ideas ; but proceeds entirely from a moral taste, and from 
certain sentiments of pleasure or disgust, which arise upon 
the contemplation and view of particular qualities or dia- 
racters. Now 'tis evident, that those sentiments, whence- 
ever they are derived, must vary according to the distance or 
contiguity of the objects; nor can I feel the same lively 
pleasure from the virtues of a person, who liv'd in Greece 
two thousand years ago, that I feel from the virtues of a 
familiar friend and acquaintance. Yet I do not say, that I 
esteem the one more than the other : And therefore, if the 
variation of the sentiment, without a variation of the esteem, 
be an objection, it must have equal force against every other 
system, as against that of sympathy. But to consider the 
matter alright, it has no force at all ; and 'tis the easiest 
matter in the world to account for it. Our situation, with 
Vregard both to persons and things, is in continual fluctuation ; 
Vnd a man, that lies at a distance from us, may, in a little 
4^ime, become a familiar acquaintance. Besides, every par- 
ticular man has a peculiar position with regard to others ; and 
'tis impossible we cou'd ever converse together on any reason- 
able terms, were each of us to consider characters and 
persons, only as they appear from his peculiar point of view. 
In order, therefore, to prevent those continual contradictions, 
and arrive at a more stdble judgment of things, we fix on 
some steady and general points of view ; and always, in our 
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thoughts, place ourselves in them, whatever may be our pre- SECT, 
sent situation. In like manner, external beauty is determined 



merely by pleasure ; and 'tis evident, a beautiful countenance ^^.^®^ 
cannot give so much pleasure, when seen at the distance of th^tnnd 
twenty paces, as when it is brought nearer us. We say not, yirtuesand 
however, that it appears to us less beautiful : Because we ^^'*' 
know what effect it will have in such a position, and by that 
reflection we correct its momentary appearance. 

In general, all sentiments of blame or praise are variable, i 
according to our situation of nearness or remoteness, with I 
regard to the person blam'd or prais'd, and according to thei 
present disposition of our mind. But these variations we( 
regard not in our general decisions, but still apply the terms 1. 
expressive of our liking or dislike, in the same manner, as if ^ 
we remained in one point of view. Experience soon teaches 
us this method of correcting our sentiments, or at least, of 
correcting our language, where the sentiments are more 
stubborn and inalterable. Our servant, if diligent and &ith- 
ful, may excite stronger sentiments of love and kindness than 
Marcus Brutus, as represented in history ; but we say not 
upon that account, that the former character is more laudable 
than the latter. We know, that were we to approach equally 
near to that renown'd patriot, he wou'd command a much 
higher degree of affection and admiration. Such corrections 
are common with regard to all the senses ; and indeed 'twere 
impossible we cou'd ever make use of language, or com- 
municate our sentiments to one another, did we not correct 
the momentary appearances of things, and overlook our pre- 
sent situation.^ y 

'Tis therefore from the influence of characters and qualities, 1/ 
upon those who have an intercourse with any person, that we 
blame or praise him. We consider not whether the persons, 
affected by the qualities, be our acquaintance or strangers, 
countrymen or foreigners. Nay, we over-look our own in- 
terest in those general judgments ; and blame not a man for 
opposing us in any of our pretensions, when his own interest 
is particularly concem'd. We make allowance for a certainy 
degree of selfishness in men ; because we know it to be in- 
separable from human nature, and inherent in our frame and 
constitution. By this reflection we correct those sentiments 
of blame, which so naturaDy arise upon any opposition. 

[* Introd. sect 58 and 54. — £d.] 
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- _ ^^' ^ may be corrected by those other principles, 'tis certain, they 
Of the are not altogether efficacious, nor do our passions often cor- 
other respond entirely to the present theory. T*is seldom men 
and vices, heartily love what lies at a distance from them, and what no 
way redounds to their particular benefit; as 'tis no less rare 
to meet with persons, who can pardon another any opposition 
he makes to their interest, however justifiable that opposition 
may be by the general rules of morality. Here we are con- 
i tented with saying, that reason requires such an impartial 
\ conduct, but that 'tis seldom we can bring ourselves to it, and 
)that our passions do not readily follow the determination of 
our judgment. This language will be easily understood, if 
we consider what we formerly said concerning that reason, 
which is able to oppose our passion; and which we have 
found to be nothing but a general calm determination of the 
passions, founded on some distant view or reflection. When 
we form our judgments of persons, merely from the tendency 
of their characters to our own benefii^ or to that of our 
friends, we find so many contradictions to our sentiments in 
society and conversation, and such an uncertainty from the 
incessant changes of our situation, that we seek some other 
standard of merit and demerit, which may not admit of so 
great variation. Being thus loosen'd from our first station, 
we cannot afterwards fix ourselves so commodiously by any 
\ means as by a sympathy with those, who have any commerce 
Vwith the person we consider. This is far from being as 
I lively as when our own interest is concem'd, or that of our 
Iparticular friends ; nor has it such an influence on our love 
and hatred : But being equally conformable to our calm and 
general principles, 'tis said to have an equal authority over 
our reason, and to command our judgment and opinion. We 
blame equally a bad action, which we read of in history, 
with one perform'd in our neighbourhood t'other day : The 
meaning of which is, that we know from reflection, that the 
former action wou'd excite as strong sentiments of disap- 
probation as the latter, were it plac'd in the same position. 

I now proceed to the second remarkable circumstance, 
which I propos'd to take notice of. Where a person is 
possess'd of a character, that in its natural tendency is 
J beneficial to society, we esteem him virtuous, and are de- 
lighted with the view of his character, even tho' particular 
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accidents prevent its operation, and incapacitate him from SECT, 
being serviceable to his fiiends and country. Virtue in . \ . 
rags is still virtue; and the love, which it procures, attends of the 
a man into a dungeon or desart, where the virtue can no JT^".^ 
longer be exerted in action, and is lost to all the world, yirtuesand 
Now this may be esteem'd an objection to the present ▼ic««« 
system. Sympathy interests us in the good of mankind; 
and if sympathy were the source of our esteem for virtue, 
that sentiment of approbation cou'd only take place, where 
the virtue actually attained its end, and was beneficial to 
mankind. Where it fails of its end, 'tis only an imperfect 
means ; and therefore can never acquire any merit from that 
end. The goodness of an end can bestow a merit on such 
means alone as are compleat, and actually produce the end. 

To this we may reply, that where any object, in all its 
parts, is fitted to attain any agreeable end, it naturally gives 
us pleasure, and is esteem'd beautiful, even tho' some ex- 
ternal circumstances be wanting to render it altogether 
effectual. 'Tis su£Eicient if every thing be compleat in the 
object itself. A house, that is contriv'd with great judgment 
for all the commodities of life, pleases us upon that account ; 
tho' perhaps we are sensible, that no-one will ever dwell in 
it. A fertile soil, and a happy climate, delight us by a re- 
fiection on the happiness which they wou'd afford the inhabi- 
tants, tho' at present the country be desart and uninhabited. 
A man, whose limbs and shape promise strength and activity, 
is esteem'd handsome, tho' condemn'd to perpetual imprison- 
ment. The imagination has a set of passions belonging to 
it, upon which our sentiments of beauty much depend. 
These passions are mov'd by degrees of liveliness and 
strength, which are inferior to belief ^ and independent of the 
real existence of their objects. Where a character is, in 
every respect, fitted to be beneficial to society, the imagina- 
tion passes easily fix>m the cause to the effect, without con- 
sidering that there are still some circumstances wanting to 
render the cause a compleat one. Oenercd rules create a 
species of probability, which sometimes influences the judg- 
ment, and always the imagination. 

'Tis true, when the cause is compleat, and a good disposi- 
tion is attended with good fortune, which renders it really 
beneficial to society, it gives a stronger pleasure to the 
spectator, and is attended with a more lively sympathy. 
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We are more affected by it ; and yet we do not say that it is 
more virtuous, or that we esteem it more. We know, that 
an alteration of fortune may render the benevolent disposition 
entirely impotent; and therefore we separate, as much as 
possible, the fortune from the disposition. The case is the 
same, as when we correct the different sentiments of virtue, 
which proceed from its different distances from ourselves. 
The passions do not always follow our corrections ; but these 
corrections serve sufficiently to regulate our abstract notions, 
and are alone regarded, when we pronounce in general con- 
cerning the degrees of vice and virtue. 

'Tis observed by critics, that all words or sentences, which 
are difficult to the pronunciation, are disagreeable to the ear. 
There is no difference, whether a man hear them pronounced, 
or read them silently to himself. When I run over a book 
with my eye, I imagine I hear it all ; and also, by the force 
of imagination, enter into the uneasiness, which tiie deliveiy 
of it wou'd give the speaker. The xmeasiness is not real ; 
but as such a composition of words has a natural tendency 
to produce it, this is sufficient to affect the mind with a 
painful sentiment, and render the discourse harsh and dis- 
agreeable. 'Tis a similar case, where any real quality is, by 
accidental circumstances, rendered impotent, and is deprived 
of its natural influence on society. 

Upon these principles we may easily remove any contra- 
diction, which may appear to be betwixt the extensive sym- 
pathy, on which our sentiments of virtue depend, and that 
limited generosity which I have frequently observed to be 
natural to men, and which justice and property suppose, 
according to the precedent reasoning. My sympathy with 
another may give me the sentiment of pain and disapproba- 
tion, when any object is presented, that has a tendency to 
give him xmeasiness ; tho' I may not be willing to sacrifice 
any thing of my own interest, or cross any of my passions, 
for his satisfaction. A house may displease me by being 
ill-contriv'd for the convenience of the owner ; and yet I 
may refuse to give a shilling towards the rebuilding of it. 
Sentiments must touch the heart, to make them controul our 
passions : But they need not extend beyond the imagination, 
to make them influence our taste. When a building seems 
clumsy and tottering to the eye, it is ugly and disagreeable ; 
tho' we be fully assured of the solidity of the workmanship. 
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'Tis a kind of fear, wlxich causes this sentiment of disappro- SECT, 
bation ; but the passion is not the same with that which we ^ ^ 
feel, when oblig'd to stand under a wail, that we really think of the 
totterine and insecure. The seeming tendencies of obiects origin of 
affect the mind : And the emotions they excite are of a like yirtueeand 
species with those, which proceed from the real consequences ^c^ 
of objects, but their feeling is different. Nay, these emotions 
are so different in their feeling, that they may often be con- 
trary, without destroying each other ; as when the fortifica- 
tions of a city belonging to an enemy are esteem'd beautiful 
upon account of their strength, tho' we cou'd wish that they 
were entirely destroyed. The imagination adheres to the 
general views of things, and distinguishes the feelings they 
produce, from those which arise from our particular and 
momentary situation.^ 

K we examine the panegyrics that are commonly made of 
great men, we shall find, that most of the qualities, which 
are attributed to them, may be divided into two kinds, viz. 
such as make them perform their part in society ; and sucUN 
as render them serviceable to themselves, and enable themj 
to promote their own interest. Their prudencCj temperances \ 
frugality f industry y assiduity, enterprize, dexterity, are cele-| 
brated, as well as their generosity and humanity. If we ever' 
give an indulgence to any quality, that disables a man from 
making a figure in life, 'tis to that of indolence, which is not 
supposed to deprive one of his parts and capacity, but only 
suspends their exercise ; and that without any inconvenience 
to the person himself, since 'tis, in some measure, from his 
own choice. Yet indolence is always allowed to be a fault, 
and a very great one, if extreme : Nor do a man's friends 
ever acknowledge him to be subject to it, but in order to save 
his character in more material articles. He cou'd make a 
figure, say they, if he pleas'd to give application : His un- 
derstanding is sound, his conception quick, and his memory 
tenacious ; but he hates business, and is indifferent about 
his fortune. And this a man sometimes may make even a 
subject of vanity; tho' with the air of confessing a fault: 
Because he may think, that this incapacity for business 
implies much more noble qualities ; such as a philosophical 
spirit, a fine taste, a delicate wit, or a relish for pleasure and 

[* Intzod. sect 58 and 54.— £d.] 
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society. But take any other case : Suppose a quality, that 
without being an indication of any other good qualities, inca- 
pacitates a man always for business, and is destructive to his 
interest ; such as a blundering understanding, and a wrong 
judgment of every thing in life ; inconstancy and irresolution ; 
or a want of address in the management of men and business : 
These are all allow'd to be imperfections in a character ; and 
many men wou'd rather acknowledge the greatest crimes, than 
have it suspected, that they are, in any degree, subject to ihem. 
'Tis very happy, in our philosophical researches, when we 
find the same phsenomenon diversified by a variety of circum- 
Btences; and by discovering what is common among them, 
can the better assure ourselves of the truth of any hypothesis 
we may make use of to explain it. Were nothing esteem'd 
virtue but what were beneficial to society, I am per- 
suaded, that the foregoing explication of the moral sense 
ought stiU to be receiv'd, and that upon sufficient evidence : 
But this evidence must grow upon us, when we find other 
kinds of virtue, which will not admit of any explication except 
from that hypothesis. Here is a man, who is not remarkably 
defective in his social qualities ; but what principally recom- 
mends him is his dexterity in business, by which he has ex- 
tricated himself from the greatest difficulties, and conducted 
the most deUcate affairs with a singular address and prudence. 
I find an esteem for him immediately to arise in me : His 
company is a satisfaction to me.; and before I have any 
farther acquaintance with him, I wou'd rather do him a . 
service than another, whose character is in every other 
respect equal, but is deficient in that particular. In this 

!case, the qualities that please me are all consider'd as useful 
to the person, and as having a tendency to promote his in- 
terest and satisfaction. They are only regarded as means to 
an end, and please me in proportion to their fitness for that 
end. The end, therefore, must be agreeable to me. But 
what makes the end agreeable ? The person is a stranger : 
I am no way interested in him, nor lie under any obligation 
to him: His happiness concerns not me, farther than the 
happiness of every human, and indeed of every sensible crea- 
ture : That is, it affects me only by sympathy. From that 
principle, whenever I discover his happiness and good, 
whether in its causes or effects, I enter so deeply into it, 
that it gives me a sensible emotion. The appearance of 
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qualities, that have a tendency to promote it, liaye an agree- SECT, 
able effect upon my imagination, and command my love and _ ^' ^ 
esteem. Of the 

This theory may serve to explain, why the same qualities, T^*° ^^ 
in all cases, produce both pride and love, humility and hatred; virtues and 
and the same man is always virtuous or vicious, accomplish'd ^c^ 
or despicable to others, who is so to himself. A person, in 
whom we discover any passion or habit, which originally is 
only incommodious to himself, becomes always disagreeable 
to us, merely on its account ; as on the other hand, one whose 
character is only dangerous and disagreeable to others, can 
never be satisfied with himself, as long as he is sensible of 
that disadvantage. Nor is this observable only with regard 
to characters and manners, but may be remark'd even in the 
most minute circumstances. A violent cough in another 
gives us uneasiness ; tho' in itself it does not in the least 
affect us. A man will be mortified, if you tell him he has a 
stinking breath ; tho' 'tis evidently no annoyance to himself. 
Our fancy easily changes its situation ; and either surveying 
ourselves as we appear to others, or considering others as 
they feel themselves, we enter, by that means, into senti- 
ments, which no way belong to us, and in which nothing but 
sympathy is able to interest us. And this sympathy we - 
sometimes carry so far, as even to be displeas'd with a quality 
commodious to us, merely because it displeases others, and 
makes us disagreeable in their eyes ; tho' perhaps we never 
can have any interest in rendering ourselves agreeable to 
them. 

There have been many systems of morality advanced by 
philosophers in all ages ; but if they are strictly examin'd, 
they may be reduc'd to two, which alone merit our attention. 
Moral good and evil are certainly distinguished by our sefiM 
mentSf not by reason : But these sentiments may arise eithen y 
from the mere species or appearance of characters and pas-l 
sions, or from reflections on iJieir tendency to the happiness oi 
mankind, and of particular persons. My opinion is, that 
both these causes are intermix'd in our judgments of morals ; • 
after the same manner as they are in our decisions concerning 
most kinds of external beauty : Tho' I am also of opinion: 
that reflections on the tendencies of actions have by far tha 
greatest influence, and determine all the great lines of onA 
duty. There are, however, instances, in cases of less moment. 
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wherein this immediate taste or sentiment produces our 
approbation. Wit, and a certain easy and disengag'd be- 
haviour, are qualities immediately agreeable to others, and 
command their love and esteem. Some of these qualities 
produce satisfaction in others by particular original principles 
of human nature, which cannot be accounted for: Others 
may be resolv'd into principles, which are more general. 
This ydll best appear upon a particular enquiry. 

As some qualities acquire iheir merit from tiieir being im- 
mediately agreeable to others, without any tendency to public 
interest; so some are denominated virtuous from their being 
im/mediately agreeable to the person himself^ who possesses 
them. Each of the passions and operations of the mind has 
a particular feeling, which must be either agreeable or dis- 
agreeable. The first is virtuous, the second vicious. This 
particular feeling constitutes the veiy nature of the passion ; 
and therefore needs not be accounted for. . 

But however directly the distinction of vice and virtue may 
seem to flow from the immediate pleasure or uneasiness, 
which particular qualities cause to ourselves or others ; 'tis 
easy to observe, that it has also a considerable dependence 
on the principle of sympathy so often insisted on. We ap- 
prove of a person, who is possessed of qualities irrvntediately 
agreeable to those, with whom he has any commerce ; tho' 
perhaps we ourselves never reap'd any pleasure from them. 
We also approve of one, who is possessed of qualities, that 
are im/mediately agreeable to himself; tho' they be of no ser- 
vice to any mortel. To account for this we must have 
recourse to the foregoing principles. 

Thus, to take a general review of the present hypothesis : 
Every quality of the mind is denominated virtuous, which 
gives pleasure by the mere survey ; as every quality, which 
produces pain, is call'd vicious. This pleasure and this pain 
may arise from four different sources. Tor we reap a pleaaure 
from the view of a character, which is naturally fitted to be 
useful to others, or to the person himself, or which is agree- 
able to others, or to the person himself. One may, perhaps, 
be surpriz'd, that amidst all these interests and pleasures, we 
shou'd forget our own, which touch us so nearly on every 
other occasion. But we shall easily satisfy ourselves on this 
head, when we consider, that every particular person's plea- 
^ sure and interest being different, 'tis impossible men cou'd 
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^ver agree in iheir sentinients and judgments, unless ihey SECT. 

Ichose some common point of view, fix)m wliich they might - ^ ^ 
survey their object, and which might cause it to appear the of the 
same to all of them. Now in judging of characters, the ^J^^**.^ 
only interest or pleasure, which appears the same to every yiitueeand 
spectator, is that of the person himself, whose character is ^»^«^ 
examined ; or that of persons, who have a connexion with 
him. And tho' such interests and pleasures touch us more 

1^ faintly than our own, yet being more constant and universal, 
they counter-ballance the latter even in practice, and are 
alone admitted in speculation as the standard of virtue and 
moraliiy. They alone produce that particular feeling or 
sentiment, on which moral distinctions depend.' 

Als to the good or ill desert of virtue or vice, 'tis an evident 
consequence of the sentiments of pleasure or uneasiness. 
These sentiments produce love or hatred ; and love or hatred, 
by the original constitution of human passion, is attended 
with benevolence or anger ; that is, with a desire of making 
happy the person we love, and miserable the person we hate. 
We have treated of this more fully on another occasion. 

Sect. II. — Of greadm^ess of mind. 

It may now be proper to illustrate this general system of 
morals, by applying it to particular instances of virtue and 
vice, and shewing how their merit or demerit arises from the 
four sources here explained. We shall begin with examining 
the passions of pride and humility y and shall consider the 
vice or virtue that lies in their excesses or just proportion. 
Aji excessive pride or over-weaning conceit of ourselves is 
always esteemed vicious, and is universally hated ; as modesty, 
or a just sense of our weakness, is esteem'd virtuous, and 
procures the good-vrill of every-one. Of the four sources of 
moral distinctions, this is to be ascrib'd to the third ; viz. the 
immediate agreeableness and disagreeableness of a quality to 
others, without any reflections on the tendency of that 
quality. 

In order to prove this, we must have recourse to two 
principles, which are very conspicuous in human nature. 
The first of these is the sympathy, and communication of) 
sentiments and passions above-mention'd. So close and in- 

[1 InfTod. sect 53 and 64.— Ed.] 
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timate is the correspondence of human souls, that no sooner 
any person approaches me, than he diffuses on me all his 
opinions, and draws along mj judgment in a greater or 
lesser degree. And tho', on many occasions, my sympathy 
with him goes not so far as entirely to change my sentiments, 
and way of thinking ; yet it seldom is so weak as not to dis- 
turb the easy course of my thought, and give an authority 
to that opinion, which is recommended to me by his assent 
and approbation. Itor is it any way material upon what 
subject he and I employ our thoughts. Whether we judge 
of an indifferent person, or of my own character, my sym- 
pathy gives equal force to his decision: And even his 
sentiments of his own merit make me consider him in the 
same light, in which he regards himself. 

This principle of sympathy is of so powerful and insinua- 
ting a nature, that it enters into most of our sentiments and 
passions, and often takes place under the appearance of its 
contrary. For 'tis remarkable, that when a person opposes 
me in any thing, which I am strongly bent upon, and rouzes 
up my passion by contradiction, I haye always a degree of 
sympathy with him, nor does my commotion proceed from 
any other origin. We may here observe an evident conflict 
or rencounter of opposite principles and passions. On the 
one side there is that passion or sentiment, which is natural 
to me ; and 'tis observable, that the stronger this passion is, 
the greater is the commotion. There must also be some 
passion or sentiment on the other side ; and this passion can 
proceed from nothing but sympathy. The sentiments of 
i others can never affect us, but by becoming, in some measure, 
our ovni ; in which case they operate upon us, by opposing 
and encreasing our passions, in the very same manner, as if 
they had been originally deriv'd from our own temper and 
disposition. While they remain conceaPd in the minds of 
others, they can never have any influence upon us : And 
even when they are known, if they went no farther than the 
imagination, or conception ; that faculty is so accustom'd to 
objects of every different kind, that a mere idea, tho' con- 
trary to our sentiments and inclinations, wou'd never alone 
be able»to affect us. 

The second principle I shall take notice of is that of com- 

) parisotiy or the variation of our judgments concerning objects, 

according to the proportion they bear to those with which 
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we compare ihem. We judge more of objects by comparison, SECT. 

^than by their intrinsic worth and value ; and regard every _ , - 
thing as mean, when set in opposition to what is superior of Of ^reat- 
the same kind. But no comparison is more obvious tiian that °^/*^ 
with ourselves ; and hence it is that on all occasions it takes 
place, and mixes with most of our passions. This kind of 

I comparison is directly contrary to sympathy in its operation, 
as we have observed in treating of compassion and maUee. 
^In all khids of compwrison an object makes us always receive 

from cumoiheTy to which it is compar^dy a sensalion contrary to 
what arises from itself in its direct and immediate swrvey. The 
direct survey of am>ther^s pleasu/re naturally gives us pleasure ; 
amd therefore produces pain, when compared with our own. His 
painy considered in itself, is painful ; but OAigments the idea of 
our own happiness, and gives us pleasure. 

Since then those principles of sympathy, and a comparison 
with ourselves, are directly contrary, it may be worth while 
to consider, what general rules can be form'd, beside the 
particular temper of the person, for the prevalence of the 
one or the other. Suppose I am now in safety at land, and 
wou^d wilUngly reap some pleasure from this consideratioi : 
I must think on the miserable condition of those who are at 
sea in a storm, and must endeavour to render this idea aa 
strong and lively as possible, in order to make me more 
sensible of my own happiness. But whatever pains I may 
take, the comparison will never have an equal efficacy, as if 
I were really on* the shore, and saw a ship at a distance, 
tost by a tempest, and in danger every moment of perishing 
on a rock or sand-bank. But suppose this idea to become 
still more lively. Suppose the ship to be driven so near me, 
that I can perceive distinctly the horror, painted on the 
countenance of the seamen and passengers, hear their 
lamentable cries, see the dearest friends give their last adieu, 
or embrace with a resolution to perish in each other's arms : 
No man has so savage a heart as to reap any pleasure fi^m 
such a specto^le, or withstand the motions of the tenderest 
compassion and sympathy. 'Tis evident, therefore, there is 
a medium in this case ; and that if the idea be too faint, iti 

> Book n. Part IL Sect VIII. 

' Suave man magno turbantibus sequora yenda 
E terra mAgnmn alterius spectare laborem ; 
Non quia vexari quenquam est jucunda Toluptas, 
Sed qmbus ipse malis oareasquia cemere suav* est. — Lucret. 
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ihaa no influenee by compaxison ; and on the other hand, if it 
the too strong, it operates on us entirely by sympathy, which 
/is the contrary to comparison. Sympathy being the conyer- 
sion of an idea into an impression, demands a greater force 
and vivacity in the idea than is requisite to comparison. 

All this is easily applied to the present subject. We sink 
very much in our own eyes, when in the presence of a great 
man, or one of a superior genius ; and this humility makes 
a considerable ingredient in that respect, which we pay our 
superiors, according to our^ foregoing reasonings on that 
passion. Sometimes even envy and hatred arise from the 
comparison; but in the greatest part of men, it rests at 
respect and esteem. As sympathy has such a powerful in- 
fluence on the human mind, it causes pride to have, in some 
measure, the same effect as merit ; and by making us enter 
into those elevated sentiments, which the proud man enter* 
tains of himself, presents that comparison, which is so mor* 
tifying and disagreeable. Our judgment does not entirely 
accompany him in the flattering conceit, in which he pleases 
himself; but still is so shaken as to receive the idea it pre- 
sents, and to give it an influence above the loose conceptions 
of the imagination. A man, who, in an idle humour, wou'd 
form a notion of a person of a merit very much superior to 
his own, wou'd not be mortified by that fiction : But when a 
man, whom we are really persuaded to be of inferior merit, 
i8 presented to us ; if we observe in him any extraordinary 
degree of pride and self-conceit ; the firm persuasion he has 
of his own merit, takes hold of the imagination, and 
diminishes us in our own eyes, in the same manner, as if he 
were really possess'd of all the good qualities which he so 
liberally attributes to himself. Our idea is here precisely in 
that medium, which is requisite to make it operate on us by 
comparison. Were it accompanied with belief, and did the 
person appear to have the same merit, which he assumes to 
himself, it wou'd have a contrary effect, and wou'd operate 
on us by sympathy. The influence of that principle 
wou'd then be superior to that of comparison, contrary to 
what happens where the person's merit seems below his 
pretensions. 

The necessary consequence of these principles is, that 
pride, or an over-weaning conceit of ourselves, must be 

> Book n. Part U. Sect X. 
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vicious; since it causes uneasiness in all men/ and presents sect. 
them every moment with a disagreeable comparison. 'Tis , 



a trite observation in philosophy, and even in common life of great- 
and conversation, that 'tis our own pride, which makes us so ^ess of 
much displeased with the pride of other people ; and that 
vanity becomes insupportable to us merely because we are 
vain. The gay naturally associate themselves with the gay, 
and the amorous with the amorous : But the proud never 
can endure the proud, and rather seek the company of those 
who are of an opposite disposition. As we are, all of us, 
proud in some degree, pride is universally blam'd and con- 
demned by all mankind ; as having a natural tendency to 
cause uneasiness in others by means of comparison. And 
this effect must foUow the more naturally, that those, who 
have an ill-grounded conceit of themselves, are for ever 
making those comparisons, nor have they any other method 
of supporting their vanity. A man of sense and merit is 
pleased with himself, independent of all foreign considera- 
tions : But a fool must always find some person, that is more 
foolish, in order to keep himself in good humour with his 
own parts and understanding. 

But tho' an over-weaning conceit of our own merit be 
vicious and disagreeable, nothing can be more laudable, than 
to have a value for ourselves, where we really have qualities 
that are valuable. The utility and advantage of any quality 
to ourselves is a source of virtue, as well as its agreeableness 
to others ; and 'tis certain, that nothing is more useful to us 
in the conduct of life, than a due degree of pride, which 
makes us sensible of our own merit, and gives us a confidence 
and assurance in all our projects and enterprizes. Whatever 
capacity any one may be endowed with, 'tis entirely useless 
to him, if he be not acquainted with it, and form not designs 
suitable to it. 'Tis requisite on all occasions to know our 
own force; and were it allowable to err on either side, 
'twou'd be more advantageous to over-rate our merit, than to 
form ideas of it, below its just standard. Fortune commonly 
favours the bold and enterprizing ; and nothing inspires us 
with more boldness than a good opinion of ourselves. 

Add to this, that tho' pride, or self-applause, be sometimes 
disagreeable to others, 'tis always agreeable to ourselves ; as 
on the other hand, modesty, IJio' it give pleasure to every 

VOL. II. A A 
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PART one, wlio observes it, produces often uneasiness in the person 
endowed with it. Now it has been observed, that our own 
sensations determine the vice and virtue of any quality, as 
well as those sensations, which it may excite in others. 

Thus self-satisfaction and vanity may not only be allow- 
able, but requisite in a character. 'Tis, however, certain, 
that good-breeding and decency require that we should avoid 
all signs and expressions, which tend directly to show that 
passion. We have, all of us, a wonderftil partiality for our- 
selves, and were we always to give vent to our sentiments in 
this particular, we shou'd mutually cause the greatest indig- 
nation in each other, not only by the immediate presence of 
so disagreeable a subject of comparison, but also by the con- 
trariety of our judgments. In like manner, therefore, as we 
establish the laws of nature, in order to secure property in 
society, and prevent the opposition of self-interest ; we esta- 
blish the rules of good-breeding, in order to prevent the 
opposition of men's pride, and render conversation agreeable 
and inoffensive. Nothing is more disagreeable than a man's 
over-weaning conceit of himself: Every one almost has a 
strong propensity to this vice : No one can well distinguish 
in himself betwixt the vice and virtue, or be certain, that his 
esteem of his own merit is well-founded : For these reasons, 
all direct expressions of this passion are condemned ; nor do 
we make any exception to this rule in favour of men of sense 
and merit. They are not allowed to do themselves justice 
openly, in words, no more than other people ; and even if 
they show a reserve and secret doubt in doing themselves 
justice in their own thoughts, they will bo more applauded. 
That impertinent, and almost universal propensity of men, 
to over- value themselves, has given us such s, prejudice against 
self-applause, that we are apt to condemn it, by a general 
rule, wherever we meet with it ; and 'tis with some difficulty 
we give a privilege to men of sense, even in their most secret 
thoughts. At least, it must be own'd, that some disguise in 
this particular is absolutely requisite ; and that if we harbour 
pride in our breasts, we must carry a fair outside, and have 
the appearance of modesty and mutual deference in all our 
conduct and behaviour. We must, on every occasion, be 
ready to prefer others to ourselves ; to treat them with a kind 
of deference, even tho' they be our equals ; to seem always 
the lowest and lea«t in the company, where we are not very 
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much distingnisli'd above ihem : And if we observe these sect. 
rules m our conduct, men will have more indulgence for 



our secret sentiments, when we discover them in an oblique Of giMt- 

manner. SSncL^ 

I believe no one, who has any practice of the world, and 
can penetrate into the inward sentiments of men, will assert, 
that the humility, which good-breeding and decency require 
of us, goes bey6nd the outside, or that a thorough sincerity 
in this particular is esteemed a real part of our duty. On 
the contrary, we may observe, that a genuine and hearty 
pride, or self-esteem, if well conceal'd and well founded, is 
essential to the character of a man of honour, and that there 
is no quality of the mind, which is more indispensibly re- 
quisite to procure the esteem and approbation of mankind. 
There are certain deferences and mutual submissions, which 
custom requires of the different ranks of men towards each 
other; and whoever exceeds in this particular, if thro' 
interest, is accus'd of meanness, if thro' ignorance, of sim- 
plicity. 'Tis necessary, therefore, to know our rank and 
station in the world, whether it be fix'd by our birth, fortune, 
employments, talents or reputation. 'Tis necessary to feel 
the sentiment and passion of pride in conformity to it, and 
to regulate our actions accordingly. And shou'd it be said, 
that prudence may suffice to regulate our actions in this 
particular, without any real pride, I wou'd observe, that 
here the object of prudence is to conform our actions to the 
general usage and custom; and that 'tis impossible those 
tacit airs of superiority shou'd ever have been establish'd 
and authoriz'd by custom, unless men were generally proud, 
and unless that passion were generally approv'd, when well- 
grounded. 

If we pass from common life and conversation to history, 
this reasoning acquires new force, when we observe, that all 
those great actions and sentiments, which have become the 
admiration of mankind, are founded on nothing but pride 
and self-esteem. (?o, says Alexander the Great to his sol- 
diers, when they refus'd to follow him to the IndieSy go tell 
yov/r countrymen^ that you left Alexander compleaUng the con- 
quest of the world. This passage was always particularly 
admir'd by the prince of Conde, as we learn from St. Evre- 
mond. ^ Alexand^ety said that prince, *abandon'd by his 
^ soldiers, among barbarians, not yet fully subdu'd, felt in 

▲ A 2 
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Of the * Whether in Europe or in Asia^ among Cheeks or Persians, 
other < all ^as indifferent to him : Wherever he found men, he 

and vices. * fancied he had found subjects/ 

In general we may observe, that whatever we call heroic 
virtue, and admire under the character of greatness and 
elevation of mind, is either nothing but a steady and well- 
establish'd pride and self-esteem, or partakes largely of that 
passion. Courage, intrepidity, ambition, love of glory, mag- 
nanimity, and all the other shining virtues of that kind 
have plainly a strong mixture of self-esteem in them, and 
derive a great part of their merit from that origin. Accord- 
ingly we find, that many religious declaimers decry those 
virtues as purely pagan and natural, and represent to us the 
excellency of the Ohrisiian religion, which places humility 
in the rank of virtues, and corrects the judgment of the 
world, and even of philosophers, who so generally admire all 
the efforts of pride and ambition. Whether thLg virtue of 
humility has been rightly understood, I shall not pretend to 
determine. I am content with the concession, that the 
world naturally esteems a well-regulated pride, which 
secretly animates our conduct, without breaHng out into 
such indecent expressions of vanity, as may offend the vanity 
of others. 

The merit of pride or self-esteem is derived from two cir- 
cumstances, viz. its utility and its agreeableness to our- 
selves ; by which it capacitates us for business, and, at the 
same time, gives us an immediate satis&ction. When it 
goes beyond its just bounds, it loses the first advantage, and 
even becomes prejudicial ; which is the reason why we con- 
demn an extravagant pride and ambition, however regulated 
by the decorums of good-breeding and politeness. But as 
such a passion is still agreeable, and conveys an elevated 
and sublime sensation to the person, who is actuated by it, 
the sympathy with that satisfaction diminishes considerably 
the blame, which naturally attends its dangerous infiuence 
on his conduct and behaviour. Accordingly we may observe, 
that an excessive courage and magnanimity, especially when 
it displays itself under the frowns of fortune, contributes, in 
a great measure, to the character of a hero, and will render 
a person the admiration of posterity ; at the same time, that 
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it; ruins his a£Fairs, and leads Iiim into dangers and ,di£B[- SECT. 
caltieSy with which otherwise he wou'd never have been ac- ^ ^ 
quainted. Of great- 

Heroism, or military gloiy, is much admir'd by the gene- »««» of 
rality of mankind. They consider it as the most snblime 
kind of merit. Men of cool reflection are not so sanguine in 
their praises of it. The infinite confusions and disorder, 
which it has caus'd in the world, diminish much of its merit 
in their eyes. When they wou*d oppose the popular notions 
on this head, they always paint out the evils, which this 
supposed virtue has produced in human society ; the subver- 
sion of empires, the devastation of provinces, the sack of 
cities. As long as these are present to us, we are more 
inclined to hate than admire the ambition of heroes. But 
when we fix our view on the person himself, who is the 
author of aU this mischief, there is something so dazling in 
his character, the mere contemplation of it so elevates the 
mind, that we cannot refuse it our admiration* The pain, 
which we receive firom its tendency to the prejudice of 
Society, is over-power'd by a stronger and more immediate 
sympathy. 

Thus our explication of the merit or demerit, which 
attends the degrees of pride or self-esteem, may serve as a 
strong argument for the preceding hypothesis, by shewing 
the effects of those principles above explained in all the 
variations of our judgments concerning that passion. Nor 
will this reasoning be advantageous to us only by shewing, 
that the distinction of vice and virtue arises from the fau/r 
principles of the advcmtage and of the pUasu/re of the person 
himself, and of others : But may also afford us a strong proof 
of some under-parts of that hypothesis. 

No one, who duly considers of this matter, will make any 
scruple of allowing, that any piece of ill-breeding, or any ex- 
pression of pride and haughtiness, is displeasing to us, 
merely because it shocks our own pride, and leads us by 
sympathy into a comparison, which causes the disagreeable 
passion of humility. Now as an insolence of this kind is 
blam'd even in a person who has always been civil to our- 
selves in particular : nay, in one, whose name is only known 
to us in history ; it follows, that our disapprobation proceeds 
from a sympathy with others, and from the reflection, that 
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such^a character is highly displeasing and odious to every 
one, who converses or has any intercourse with the person 
possest of it. We sympathize with those people in their un- 
easiness ; and as their uneasiness proceeds in part from a 
sympathy with the person who insults them, we may here 
observe a double rebound of the sympathy; which is a principle 
very similar to what we have observed on another occasion.^ 



Seot. III. — Of goodness cmd benevolence. 

Having thus ezplain'd the origin of that praise and appro- 
bation, which attends every thing we call grecU in human 
affections; we now proceed to give an account of their 
goodness^ and shew whence its merit is derived. 

When experience has once given us a competent knowledge 
of human affairs, and has taught us the proportion they bear 
to human passion, we perceive, that the generosity of men is 
very limited, and that it seldom extends beyond their friends 
and family, or, at most, beyond their native country. Being 
thus acquainted with the nature of man, we expect not any 
impossibilities from him ; but confine our view to that narrow 
circle, in which any person moves, in order to form a judg- 
ment of his moral character. When the natural tendency of 
his passions leads him to be serviceable and useful within his 
sphere, we approve of his character, and love his person, by 
a sympathy with the sentiments of those, who have a more 
particular connexion with him. We are quickly oblig'd to 
forget our own interest in our judgments of this kind, by 
reason of the perpetual contradictions, we meet with in 
society and conversation, from persons that are not plac'd in 
the same situation, and have not the same interest with our- 
selves. The only point of view, in which our sentiments 
concur with those of others, is, when we consider the ten- 
dency of any passion to the advantage or harm of those, who 
have any immediate connexion or intercourse with the person 
possess'd of it. And tho' this advantage or harm be often 
very remote from ourselves, yet sometimes tis very near us, 
and interests us strongly by sympathy. This concern we 
readily extend to other cases, that are resembling ; and when 
these are very remote, our sympathy is proportionably weaker, 

' Book II, Part 11. Sect. V. 
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and our praise or blame &inter and more doubtful. The case sect 
is here the same as in our judgments concerning external __^ 
bodies. All objects seem to diminish by their distance : But of good- 
tho' the appearance of objects to our senses be the original J®*^ and 
standard, by which we judge of them, yet we do not say, that lence. 
they actually diminish by the distance ; but correcting the 
appearance by reflection, arrive at a more constant and 
established judgment concerning them* In like manner, tho' 
sympathy be much fednter than our concern for ourselves, 
and a sympathy with persons remote from us much &.inter 
than that with persons near and contiguous ; yet we neglect 
aU these differences in our calm judgments concerning ihe 
characters of men. Besides, that we ourselves often change 
our situation in this particular, we every day meet with per- 
sons, who ar« in a di^nt sitilation from o^selves, and who 
cou'd never converse with us on any reasonable terms, were 
we to remain constantly in that situation and point of view, 
which is peculiar to us. The intercourse of sentiments, 
/therefore, in society and conversation, makes us form some 
I general inalterable standard, by which we may approve or 
disapprove of characters and manners. And tho' the heart 
does not always take part with those general notions, or re- 
gulate its love and hatred by them, yet are they sufficient for 
discourse, and serve all our purposes in company, in the 
pulpit, on the theatre, and in the schools. 

From these principles we may easily account for that merit, i 
which is commonly ascrib'd to genejrosiMf^ hvmamiy^ com4 
passiony gratitvdey friendship^ fidelity ^ zealy dimderestednessJ 
liberality y and all tiiose other qualities, which form the cha- 
lucter of good and benevolent. A propensity to the tender > 
passions makes a man agreeable and useful in all the parts 
of life ; and gives a just direction to all his other qualities, 
which otherwise may become prejudicial to society. Courage/ 
and ambition, when not regulated by benevolence, are fit) 
only to make a tyrant and public robber. 'Tis the same case 
willi judgment and capacity, and all the qualities of thai^ 
kind. They are indifferent in themselves to the interests of 
society, and have a tendency to the good or ill of mankind, 
according as they are directed by these other passions. 

As love is im/nuidiately a^eeable to the person, who is ac- 
tuated by it, and hatred vmmediately disagreeable ; this may 
also be a considerable reason, why we praise all the passions 
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PA AT that partake of the former, and blame all those that haye 
^ ^!^' - any considerable share of the latter. *Tis certain we are in- 
ot the finitely tonch'd with a tender sentiment, as well as with a 
virtues great one. The tears naturally start in onr eyes at the con- 
and vices, ception of it ; nor can we forbear giving a loose to the same 
tenderness towards the person who exerts it. All this seems 
to me a proof, that onr approbation has, in those cases, an 
origin different from the prospect of utility and advantage, 
either to ourselves or others. To which we may add, that 
/men naturally, without reflection, approve of that character, 
' which is most like their own. The man of a mild disposition 
and tender affections, in forming a notion of the most per- 
fect virtue, mixes in it more of benevolence and humanity, 
than the man of courage and enterprize, who naturally looks 
upon a certain elevation of mind as the most accomplish'd 
character. This must evidently proceed fix)m an immediaU 
sympathy, which men have with characters similar to their 
own. They enter with more warmth into such sentiments, 
and feel more sensibly the pleasure, which arises from them. 
*Tis remarkable, that nothing touches a man of humanity 
more than any instance of extraordinary delicacy in love or 
' friendship, where a person is attentive to the smallest con^ 
cems of his friend, and is willing to sacrifice to them the 
most considerable interest of his own. Such delicacies have 
little influence on sociely ; because they make us regard the 
greatest trifles : But they are the more engaging, the more 
minute the concern is, and are a proof of the highest merit 
in any one, who is capable of them. The passions are so 
contagious, that they pass vrith the greatest fa^cilily from one 
person to another, and produce correspondent movements in 
all human breasts. Where friendship appears in very signal 
instances, my heart catches the same passion, and is warm'd 
by those warm sentiments, that display themselves before me. 
Such agreeable movements must give me an affection to every 
one that excites them. This is the case with every thing that 
is agreeable in any person. The transition from pleasure to 
love is easy : But the transition must here be still more easy ; 
since the agreeable sentiment, which is excited by sympathy, 
is love itself; and there is nothing required but to change the 
object. 

^ Hence the peculiar merit of benevolence in all its shapes 
and appearances. Hence even its weaknesses are virtuous 
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and amiable ; and a person, whose grief upon the. loss of a SECT, 
friend were excessiye, wou'd be esteemed upon that account. - ^ _ 
His tenderness bestows a merit, as it does a pleasure, on his of good- 
melancholy. ?^ ""^ 

We are not, however, to imagine, that all the angry pas- lence. 

sions are vicious, tho' they are disagreeable. There is a 

certain indulgence due to human nature in this respect. 

VAnger and hatred are passions inherent in our very frame 

and constitution. The want of them, on some occasions, 

may even be a proof of wea>knes8 and imbeciUily. And 

where they appear only in a low degree, we not only excuse 

them because they are natural ; but even bestow our applauses 

on them, because they are inferior to what appears in the 

greatest part of mankind. 

^ Where these angry passions rise up to cruelty, they form 

%he most detested of all vices. All the pily and concern 

which we have for the miserable sufferers by this vice, turns 

against the person guUty of it, and produces a stronger 

hatred than we are sensible of on any other occasion. 

Even when the vice of inhumanity rises not to this ex- 
treme degree, our sentiments concerning it are very much 
influenc'd by reflections on the harm that results from it. 
And we may observe in general, that if we can find any 
quality in a person, which renders him incommodious to 
those, who live and converse with him, we always allow it to 
be a fault or blemish, without any farther examination. On 
the other hand, when we enumerate the good qualities of any 
person, we always mention those parts of his character, 
which render him a safe companion, an easy friend, a gentle 
master, an agreeable husband, or an indulgent father. We 
consider him with all his relations in sociely ; and love or 
hate him, according as he affects those, who have any im- 
mediate intercourse with him. And 'tis a most certain rule, 
that if there be no relation of life, in which I cou^ not wish 
to stand to a particular person, his character must so £ax be 
allowed to be perfect. If he be as little wanting to himself 
as to others, his character is entirely perfect. This is the 
ultimate test of merit and virtue. 

Seot. rV. — Of nahi/rdl ahiUtiea. 

No distinction is more usual in all systems of ethics, than 
that betwixt natural abUUies and moral virtues', where the 
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former are plao'd on the same footing with bodily endowments, 
and are snppos'd to have no merit or moral worth annexed to 
them. Whoever considers the matter accurately, will find, 
that a dispute upon this head wou'd be merely a dispute of 
words, and that tho' these qualities are not altogether of the 
same kind, yet they agree in the most material circumstances. 
They are both of tiiem equally mental qualities : And both 
of Uiem equally produce pleasure ; and have of course an 
equal tendency to procure the love and esteem of mankind. 
There are few, who are not as jealous of their character, with 
regard to sense and knowledge, as to honour and courage ; 
and much more than with regard to temperance and sobriety. 
Men are even a&aid of passing for good-natur'd ; lest that 
shou'd be taken for want of understanding : And often boast 
of more debauches than they have been really engag'd in, to 
give themselves airs of fire and spirit. In short, the figure 
a man makes in the world, the reception he meets vnth in 
rcompany, the esteem paid him by his acquaintance ; all these 
/advantages depend almost as much upon his good sense and 
I judgment, as upon any other part of his character. Let a man 
have the best intentions in the world, and be the fiEirthest from 
all injustice and violence, he will never be able to make him- 
self be much regarded, without a moderate share, at least, of 
parts and understanding. Since then natural abilities, tho', 
perhaps, inferior, yet are on the same footing, both as to 
their causes and effects, with those qualities which we call 
moral virtues, why shou'd we make any distinction betwixt 
themP 

Tho' we refuse to natural abilities the title of virtues, we 
must allow, that they procure the love and esteem of man- 
kind ; that they give a new lustre to the other virtues ; and 
that a man possess'd of them is much more intitled to our 
good- will and services, than one entirely void of them. It 
may, indeed, be pretended, that the sentiment of approbation, 
which those qualities produce, besides its being inferior^ is 
also somewhat different from that, which attends the other 
virtues. But this, in my opinion, is not a sufficient reason 
for excluding them from the catalogue of virtues. Each of 
the virtues, even benevolenco, justice, gratitude, integrity, 
excites a different sentiment or feeling in the spectator. 
The characters of Cossa/r and Cato, as drawn by ScMusty are 
both of them virtuous, in the strictest sense of the word ; 
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but in a different way : Nor are the sentiments entirely the SECT. 
same, which arise from them. The one produces love ; the ^ ^^' 



other esteem : The one is amiable ; the other awfiil : We of natural 
cou^d wish to meet with the one character in a friend ; the abilities. 
other character we wou'd be ambitions of in ourselves. In 
like manner, the approbation, which attends natural abilities, 
may be somewhat different to the feeling from that, which 
arises from the other virtues, without making them entirely 
of a different species. And indeed we may observe, that the 
natural abilities, na more than the other virtues, produce not, 
all of them, the same kind of approbation. Good sense and 
genius beget esteem : Wit and humour excite love.^ 

Those, who represent the distinction betwixt natural 
abilities and moral virtues as very material, may say, that 
the former are entirely involuntary, and have therefore no 
merit attending them, as having no dependence on liberty 
and free-will. But to this I answer, firsty that many of those 
qualities, which all moralists, especially the antients, com- 
prehend under the title of moral virtues, are equally involun- 
tary and necessary, with the qualities of the judgment and 
imagination. Of this nature are constancy, fortitude, mag- 
nanimity ; and, in short, all the qualities which form the 
greed man. I might say the same, in some degree, of the 
others ; it being almost impossible for the mind to change 
its character in any considerable article, or cure itself of a 
passionate or splenetic temper, when they are natural to it. 
The greater degree thei'e is of these blameable qualities, the 
more vicious they become, and yet they are the less voluntary. 
Secondly y I wou'd have any one give me a reason, why virtue 
and vice may not be involuntary, as well as beauty and 
deformity. These moral distinctions arise from the natural 
distinctions of pain and pleasure ; and when we receive those 
feelings from the general consideration of any quality or cha- 
racter, we denominate it vicious or virtuous. Now I believe 
no one will assert, that a quality can never produce pleasure 
or pain to the person who considers it, unless it be perfectly 



1 Lore and esteem are at the bottom 
the same paasions, and arise from like 
causes. The qualities, that uroduce^ 
both, are agreeable, and ^ve pleasure. 
But where this pleasure is severe and 
serious ; or where its object is great, 
and makes a strong impression; or 



where it produces anj degree of humi- 
lity and awe : In all these cases, the 
passion, which arises from the pleasure, 
IS more properly denominated esteem 
than love. JBeneTolence attends both : 
But is connected with loye in a more 
eminent degree. 
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Yolantary, in the person who possesses it. Thirdly j As to 
free-will, we have shewn that it has no place with regard to 
the actions, no more than the qualities of men. It is not a 
just conseqaence, that what is voluntary is free* Our actions 
are more voluntary than our judgments ; but we have not 
more liberty in the one than in the other. 

But tho' this distinction betwixt voluntary and involuntary 
be not sufficient to justify the distinction betwixt natural 
abiUties and moral virtues, yet the former distinction will 
afford us a plausible reason, why moralists have invented the 
latter. Men have observed, that tho' natural abilities and 
moral qualities be in the main on the same footing, there is, 
however, this difference betwixt them, that the former are 
almost invariable by any art or industry ; while the latter, or 
at least, the actions, that proceed from t&em, may be chang'd 
by the motives of rewards and punishments, praise and 
blame. Hence legislators, and divines, and moralists, have 
principally applied themselves to the regulating these volun- 
tary actions, and have endeavour'd to produce additional 
motives for being virtuous in that particular. They knew> 
that to punish a man for foUy, or exhort him to be prudent 
and sagacious, wou'd have but little effect ; tho' the same 
punishments and exhortations, with regard to justice and in- 
justice, might have a considerable influence. But as men, 
in common life and conversation, do not carry those ends in 
view, but naturally praise or blame whatever pleases or 
displeases them, tiiey do not seem much to regard this 
distinction, but consider prudence under the character of 
virtue as well as benevolence, and penetration as weU as 
justice. Nay, we find, that all moralists, whose judgment is 
not perverted by a strict adherence to a system, enter into 
the same way of thinking ; and that the antient moralists in 
particular made no scruple of placing prudence at the head 
of the cardinal virtues. There is a sentiment of esteem and 
approbation, which may be excited, in some degree, by any 
faculty of the mind, in its perfect state and condition ; and 
to account for this sentiment is the business of Philosophers. 
It belongs to Qra/mmaaians to examine what qualities are 
entitled to the denomination of virtue ; nor will they find, 
upon trial, that this is so easy a task, as at first sight they 
may be apt to imagine. 

The principal reason why natural abilities are esteem'd, is 
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because of their tendency to be useful to the person, who is SECT, 
possessed of them. *Tis impossible to execute any design _\^' - 
with success, where it is not conducted with prudence and Of natmal 
discretion; nor will the goodness of our intentions alone *^iliti««* 
suffice to procure us a happy issue to our enterprizes. Men 
are superior to beasts principally by the superiority of their 
reason ; and they are the degrees of the same &culty, which 
set such an infinite difference betwixt one man and another. 
All the advantages of art are owing to human reason ; and 
where fortune is not very capricious, the most considerable 
part of these advantages must fSall to the share of the prudent 
and sagacious. 

When it is ask'd, whether a quick or a slow apprehension 
be most valuable ? whether one, that at first view penetrates 
into a subject, but can perform nothing upon study ; or a 
contrary character, which must work out every thing by dint 
of application P whether a clear head, or a copious invention ? 
whether a profound genius, or a sure judgment? in short, 
what character, or peculiar understanding, is more excellent 
than another ? 'Tis evident we can answer none of these 
questions, without considering which of those qualities capa- 
citates a man best for the world, and carries him farthest in 
any of his undertakings. 

There are many other qualities of the mind, whose merit 
is deriv'd from the same origin. IndAAstryy perseverance^ 
paHencBy activity y vigilance^ application, constancy, with other 
virtues of that Und, which 'twill be easy to recollect, are 
esteem'd valuable upon no other account, than their advan- 
tage in the conduct of life. 'Tis the same case with temper^ 
ance, frugality J csconomy, resolution i As on the other hand, 
prodigality, luocury, irresolution, uncertadnty, are vicious, 
merely because they draw ruin upon us, and incapacitate us 
for business and action. 

As wisdom and good -sense are valued, because they are 
tuteftd to the person possessed of them ; so vnt and eloquence 
are valued, because they are immediately agreeable to others. 
On the other hand, good hvmou/r is lov'd and esteem'd, because 
it is immediately a^eeable to the person himself. Tis evident, 
that the conversation of a man of wit is very satisfactory ; 
as a chearful good-humour'd companion diffiises a joy over 
the whole company, from a sympathy with his gaiety. 
These qualities, therefore, being agreeable, they naturally 
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PABT beget loTe and esteem, and answer to all the characters of 
^. ^ virtue. 

Of the 'Tis difficult to tell, on many occasions, what it is that 

other renders one man's conversation so agreeable and entertaining, 
and rices. ^^^ another's so insipid and distasteful. As conversation is 
a transcript of the mind as well as books, the same qualities, 
which render the one valuable, must give us an esteem for 
the other. This we shall consider afterwards. In the mean 
time it may be affirm'd in general, that all the merit a man 
may derive from his conversation (which, no doubt, may be 
very considerable) arises from nothing but the pleasure it 
conveys to those who are present. 

In this view, cleanliness is also to be regarded as a virtue ; 
since it naturally renders us agreeable to others, and is a very 
considerable source of love and affection. No one will deny, 
that a negligence in this particular is a fa^ult ; and as faults 
are nothing but smaller vices, and this fii.ult can have no 
other origin than the uneasy sensation, which it excites in 
others, we may in this instance, seemingly so trivial, clearly 
discover the origin of the moral distinction of vice and virtue 
in other instances. 

Besides all those qualities, which render a person lovely or 
valuable, there is also a certain je-ne^sgauquoi of agreeable 
and handsome, that concurs to the same effect. In this case, 
as well as in that of wit and eloquence, we must have re- 
course to a certain sense, which acts without reflection, aiid 
regards not the tendencies of qualities and characters. Some 
moralists account for all the sentiments of virtue by this 
sense. Their hypothesis is very plausible. Nothing but a 
particular enquiry can give the preference to any other hy- 
pothesis. When we find, that almost all the virtues have 
such particular tendencies ; and also find, that these tenden- 
cies are sufficient alone to give a strong sentiment of appro- 
bation: We cannot doubt, after this, that qualities are 
approv'd of, in propo]*tion to the advantage, which results- 
from them. 

The decorwm or indecorwm of a quality,' with regard to the 
age, or character, or station, contributes also to its praise or 
blame. This decorum depends, in a great measure, upon 
experience. 'Tis usual to see men lose their levity, as they 
advance in years. Such a degree of gravity, therefore, and 
such years, are connected together in our thoughts. When 
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we observe them separated in any person's character, this 8BCT; 
imposes a kind of yiolence on onr imagination, and is dis- , - 
agreeable. Of natuai 

That fecnlty of the soul, which, of all others, is of the MUtieB. 
least consequence to the character, and has the least virtue 
or vice in its several degrees, at the same time that it admits 
of a great variety of degrees, is the memory. Unless it rise 
up to that stupendous height as to surprize us, or sink so 
low as, in some measure, to affect the judgment, we com- 
monly take no notice of its variations, nor ever mention them 
to the praise or dispraise of any person. 'Tis so far from 
being a virtue to hafe a good memory, that men generally 
affect to complain of a bad one ; and endeavouring to persuade 
the world, that what they say is entirely of their own inven- 
tion, sacrifice it to the praise of genius and judgment. Yet 
to consider the matter abstractedly, 'twou'd be difficult to 
give a reason, why the facully of recalling past ideas with 
truth and clearness, shou'd not have as much merit in it, as 
the faculty of placing our present ideas in such an order, as 
to form true propositions and opinions. The reason of the 
difference certainly must be, that the memory is exerted 
without any sensation of pleasure or pain; and in all its 
middling degrees serves almost equally well in business and 
affairs. But the least variations in the judgment are 
sensibly felt in their consequences ; while at the same time 
that faculty is never exerted in any eminent degree, with- 
out an extraordinary delight and satisfaction, l^e sympathy 
with this utility and pleasure bestows a merit on the xmder- 
standing ; and the absence of it makes us consider the memory 
as a fjEiculty very indifferent to blame or praise. 

Before I leave this subject of natural abilities, I must 
observe, that, perhaps, one source of the esteem and affection, 
which attends them, is deriv'd from the importance and 
weighty which they bestow on the person possessed of them. 
He becomes of greater consequence in life. His resolutions 
and actions affect a greater number of his fellow-creatures. 
Both his friendship and enmity are of moment. And 'tis 
easy to observe, that whoever is elevated, after this manner, 
above the rest of mankind, must excite in us the sentiments 
of esteem and approbation. Whatever is important engages 
our attention, fixes our thought, and is contemplated with 
satisfaxstion. The histories of kingdoms are more interesting 
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than domestic stories : The histories of great ejnpires more 
than those of small cities and principalities : And the his- 
tories of wars and revolutions more than those of peace and 
order. We sympathize with the persons that snfiFer, in all 
the various sentiments which belong to their fortunes. The 
mind is occupied by the multitude of the objects^ and by the 
strong passions, that display themselves. And this occupa- 
tion or agitation of the mind is commonly agreeable and 
amusing. The same theory accounts for the esteem and 
regard we pay to men of extraordinary parts and abilities.. 
The good and ill of multitudes are connected with their 
actions. Whatever they undertake is important, and chal- 
lenges our attention. Nothing is to be over-look'd and 
despis'd, that regards them. And where any person can 
excite these sentiments, he soon acquires our esteem ; unless 
other circumstances of his character render him odious and 
disagreeable. 



Sect. V. — Somefa/rther reflections concerning the natural 

virtues. 

It has been observ'd, in treating of the passions, that pride 
and humility, love and hatred, are excited by any advantages 
or disadvantages of the mind, body, or fortuns ; and that these 
advantages or disadvantages have that effect by producing a 
separate impression of pain or pleasure. The pain or pleasure, 
which arises from the general survey or view of any action 
or qu^ty of the mind, constitutes its vice or virtue, and 
gives rise to our approbation or blame, which is nothing but 
a fainter and more imperceptible love or hatred. We have 
assign'd four different sources of this pain and pleasure; 
and in order to justify more fully that hypothesis, it may 
here be proper to observe, that the advantages or disadvan- 
tages of the body and of fortune^ produce a pain or pleasure 
from the very same principles. The tendency of any object 
to be useful to the person possess'd of it, or to others ; to 
convey pleasu/re to him or to others ; all these circumstances 
convey an immediate pleasure to the person, who considers 
the object, and command his love and approbation. 

To begin with the advantages of the body ; we may observe 
a phenomenon, which might appear somewhat trivial and 
ludicrous, if any thing cou*d be trivial, which fortified a con- 
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elusion of such importance, or ludicrous, wluch was employed sect. 
in a philosophical reasoning* *Tis a general remark, that ^ . _ ^' ^ 
those we caU good women^s men, who have either signaliz'd Some 
themselves by their amorous exploits, or whose make of body farther re- 
promises any extraordinary vigour of that kind, are weU re- concerning 
ceived by the fair sex, and naturally engage the affections the natural 
even of tiiiose, whose virtue prevents any design of ever giving ^^^ 
employment to those talents* Here 'tis evident, that the 
ability of such a person to give enjoyment, is the real source 
of that love and esteem he meets with among the females ; 
at the same time that the women, who love and esteem him, 
have no prospect of receiving that enjoyment themselves, and 
can only be affected by means of their sympathy with one, 
that has a commerce of love with him* This instance is 
singular, and merits our attention. 

Another source of the pleasure we receive from considering 
bodily advantages, is their utility to the person himself, who 
is possessed of them. 'Tis certain, that a considerable part 
of the beauty of men, as well as of other animals, consiste in 
such a conformation of members, as we find by experience to 
be attended with strength and agility, and to capacitate the 
creature for any action or exercise* Broad shoulders, a lank 
belly, firm joints, taper legs ; all these are beautiful in our 
species, because they are signs of force and vigour, which 
being advantages we naturally sympathize with, they convey 
fo the beholder a share of that satis&ction they produce in 
the possessor* 

So fiur as to the uUUty, which may attend any quality of the 
body* As to the immediate pleasv/re, 'tis certain, that an air 
of health, as weU as of strength and agility, makes a consi- 
derable part of beauty ; and that a sickly air in another is 
always disagreeable, upon account of that idea of pain and 
uneasiness, which it conveys to us* On the other hand, we 
are pleas'd with the regularity of our own features, tho' it be 
neither useful to ourselves nor others ; and 'tis necessary for 
us, in some measure, to set ourselves at a distance, to make 
it convey to us any satis&ction* We commonly consider our- 
selves as we appear in the eyes of others, and sympathize 
with the advantageous sentiments they entertain with regard 
to us. 

How far the advantages oi fortwne produce esteem and 
approbation from the same principles, we may satisfy our* 

VOL. n. B B 
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selves by reflecting on our precedent reasoning on that 
subject. We have observed, that our approbation of those, 
who are possess'd of the advantages of fortune, may be 
ascrib'd to three different causes. First, To that immediate 
pleasure, which a rich man gives us, by the view of the 
beautiful cloaths, equipage, gardens, or houses, which he 
possesses. Secondly, To the advantage, which we hope to 
reap from him by his generosity and liberality. Thirdly, To 
the pleasure and advantage, which he himself reaps from his 
possessions, and which produce an agreeable sympathy in us. 
Whether we ascribe our esteem of the rich and great to one 
or all of these causes, we may clearly see the traces of those 
principles, which give rise to the sense of vice and virtue. I 
believe most people, at first sight, will be inclined to ascribe 
our esteem of the rich to self-interest, and the prospect of 
advantage. But as 'tis certain, that our esteem or deference 
extends beyond any prospect of advantage to ourselves, *tis 
evident, that that sentiment must proceed from a sympathy 
with those, who are dependent on the person we esteem and 
respect, and who have an immediate connexion with him. 
We consider him as a person capable of contributing to the 
happiness or enjoyment of his fellow-creatures, whose senti- 
ments, with regard to him, we naturally embrace. And this 
consideration will serve to justify my hypothesis in preferring 
the third principle to the other two, and ascribing our esteem 
of the rich to a sympathy with the pleasure and advantage, 
which they themselves receive from their possessions. For 
as e^en the other two principles cannot operate to a due ex- 
tent, or account for all the phsBnomena, without having re- 
course to a sympathy of one kind or other ; 'tis much more 
natural to chuse that sympathy, which is immediate and 
direct, than that which is remote and indirect. To which we 
may add, that where the riches or power are very great, and 
render the person considerable and important in the world, 
the esteem attending them, may, in part, be ascrib'd to 
another source, distinct from these three, viz, their interesting 
the mind by a prospect of the multitude, and importance of 
their consequences : Tho', in order to account for the opera- 
tion of this principle, we must also have recourse to synvpathy; 
as we have observed in the preceding section. 

It may not be amiss, on this occasion, to remark the flex- 
ibility of our sentiments, and the several changes they so 
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readily receive from the objects, with which they are con- SECT, 
join'd. All the sentiments of approbation, which attend any ^ ^' 



particular species of objects, have a great resemblance to some 
each other, tho* derived from different sources ; and, on the ferther re- 
other hand, those sentiments, when directed to different oonceniing 
objects, are different to the feeling, tho' derived from the thenatumi 
same source. Thus the beauty of all visible objects causes 
a pleasure x>retty much the same, tho' it be sometimes de- 
riv'd from the mere ftpedes and appearance of the objects ; 
sometimes from sympathy, and an idea of their utilily. In 
like manner, whenever we survey the actions and characters 
of men, vnthout any particular interest in them, the pleasure, 
or pain, which arises from the survey (with some minute 
differences) is, in the main, of the same kind, tho' perhaps 
there be a great diversity in the causes, from which it is de- 
riv'd. On the other hand, a convenient house, and a virtuous 
character, cause not the same feeling of approbation ; even 
tho' the source of our approbation be the same, and flow from 
sympathy and an idea of their utility. There is something 
very inexplicable in this variation of our feelings ; but 'tis 
what we have experience of with regard to all our passions 
and sentiments. 

Sect. VL — Conclusion of this hook. 

Thus upon the whole I am hopefrd, that nothing is want- 
ing to an accurate proof of this system of ethics. We are 
certain, that sympathy is a very powerful principle in human 
nature. We are also certain, tibat it has agrea^t influence on 
our sense of beauty, when we regard external objects, as well 
as when we judge of morals. We find, that it has force 
sufficient to give us the strongest sentiments of appro- 
bation, when it operates alone, without the concurrence 
of any other principle ; as in the cases of justice, allegiance, 
chastity, and good-manners. We may observe, that all the 
circumstances requisite for its operation are found in most 
of the virtues ; which have, for the most part, a tendency to 
the good of sociely, or to that of the person possess'd of 
them. K we compare all these circumstances, we shall not 
doubt, that sympathy is the chief source of moral distinc- 
tions ; especially when we reflect, that no objection can be 
rais'd against this hypothesis in one case, which** will not 
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PART Extend to all cases. Justice is. certainly approVd of for no 
^^^' other reason, tlian because it has a tendency to the publio 



Of the good : And the public good is indifferent to us, except so &i 
other QB Sympathy interests us in it. We may presume the like 
and rices. "^Tith regard to all the other virtues, which have a like ten- 
dency to the public good. They must derive all their merit 
from our sympathy with those, who reap any advanta^ from 
them: As the virtues, which have a tendency to the good of 
the person possessed of them, derive their merit from our 
sympathy with him. 

Most people will readily allow, that the useful qualities of 
the mind are virtuous, because of their utility. This way of 
thinking is so natural, and occurs on so many occasions, 
that few will make any scruple of admitting it. Now this 
being once admitted, the force of sympathy must necessarily 
be acknowledged. Virtue is considered as means to an end. 
Means to an end are only valued so far as the end is valued. 
But the happiness of strangers affects us by sympathy alone. 
To that principle, therefore, we are to ascribe the sentiment 
V of approbation, which arises from the survey of all those 
virtues, that are useful to society, or to the person possess'd 
of them. These form the most considerable part of mo- 
rality. 

Were it proper in such a subject to bribe the reader's as- 
sent, or employ any thing but solid ai^xmient, we are here 
abundantly supplied with topics to engage the affections. 
All lovers of virtue (and such we all are in speculation, how- 
ever we may degenerate in practice) must certainly be 
pleas'd to see moral distinctions derived from so noble a 
source, which gives us a just notion both of the generoMy 
and capacity of human nature. It requires but very little 
knowledge of human affairs to perceive, that a sense of 
morals is a principle inherent in the soul, and one of the 
most powerful that enters into the composition. But this 
sense must certainly acquire new force, when reflecting on 
itself, it approves of those principles, from whence it is 
deriv'd, and finds nothing but what is great and good in its 
rise and origin. Those who resolve the sense of morals into 
original instincts of the human mind, may defend the cause 
of virtue with sufficient authority ; but want the advantage, 
whic^ those possess, who account for that sense by an ex- 
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tensive Cfympathj with mankind. According to their system, SEOT. 
not only virtue must be approved of, but also the sense of ^ 



virtue: And not only that sense, but also the principles, Condunon 
from whence it is derived. So tiiat nothing is presented ^^ 
on any side, but what is laudable and good. 

This observation may be extended to justice, and the other 
virtues of that kind. Tho' justice be artificial, the sense of its 
morality is naturaL 'Tis the combination of men, in a sys- 
tem of conduct, which renders any act of justice beneficial to 
society. But when once ii has that tendency, we natwrally 
approve of it ; and if we did not so, 'tis impossible any com- 
bination or convention cou'd ever produce that sentiment* 

Moat of the inventions of men are subject to change. They 
depend upon humour and caprice. They have a vogue for a 
time, and then sink into oblivion. It may, perhaps, be ap- 
prehended, that if justice were allow'd to be a human inven- 
tion, it must be plac'd on the same footing. But the cases 
are widely diflferent. The interest, on which justice is 
founded, is the greatest imaginable, and extends to all times 
and places. It cannot possibly be served by any other in- 
vention. It is obvious, and discovers itself on the very first 
formation of society. All these causes render the rules of 
justice stedfast and immutable; at least, as immutable as 
human nature. And if they were founded on original in- 
stincts, cou'd they have any greater stability? 

The same system may help us to form a just notion of the 
hajppmessy as well as of i^e digmty of virtue, and may interest 
every principle of our nature in the embracing and cherishing 
that noble quality. Who indeed does not feel an accession of 
alacrily in his pursuits of knowledge and ability of every 
kind, when he considers, that besides the advani^e, which 
immediately result from these acquisitions, they also give 
him a new lustre in the eyes of mankind, and are universally 
attended with esteem and approbation 9 And who can think 
any advantages of fortune a sufficient compensation for the 
least breach of the social virtues, when he considers, that not 
only his character with regard to others, but also his peace 
and inward satisfaction entirely depend upon his strict ob- 
servance of them ; and that a mind will never be able to 
bear its own survey, that has been wanting in its part to 
mankind and socieiy 9 But I forbear insisting on this sub- 
ject. Such reflections require a work a-part, very different 
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from the genius of the present. The anatomist ought never 
to emulate the painter ; nor in his accurate dissections and 
portraitures of the smaller parts of the human body, pre- 
tend to give his figures any graceful and aagaging attitude 
or expression. There is even something hideous, or at least 
minute in the views of things, which he presents ; and 'tis 
necessary the objects shou'd be set more at a distance, and 
be more cover'd up from sight, to make them engaging to 
the eye and imagination. An anatomist, however, is ad- 
mirably fitted to give advice to a painter ; and *tis even im- 
practicable to excel in the latter art, without the assistance 
of the former. We must have an exact knowledge of the 
parts, their situation and connexion, before we can design 
with any elegance or correctness. And thus the most abstract 
speculations concerning human nature, however cold and 
unentertaining, become subservient to practical morality i 
and may render this latter science more correct in its pre- 
cepts, and more persuasive in its exhortations. 
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PAXPEILUS TO HEBKIPPUfi. 

It liu been remarked, 1117 Hermippns, that, though the 
flnoient philosophm^a conveyed meet <^ their ingtraction in 
the form of dialogae, this method of composition has been 
little practised in later ages, and has seldom sncceeded in the 
hands of thoae, who hare attempted it. Accnrate and regnlar 
ailment, indeed, snch as is now expected of philosophical 
enqnirers, naturally throws a man into the methodic^ and 
didaddc manner ; where he can immediately, without pre- 
paration, explain the point, at which he aims ; ^d thence 
proceed, without interrnption, to dedace the proo^, on which 
it is established. To deliyer a Sisteh in conversation scarcely 
appears natural ; and while the dialogue-writer desires, by 
departing from the direct style of composition, to give a 
freer air to his performance, and avoid the appearance of 
Author and Reader, he is apt to run into a worse incon- 
venience, and convey the image of Pedagogue and PupU. Or 
if he carries on the dispute in the natural spirit of good 
company, by throwing in a variety of topics, and preserving 
a proper balance among the speakers ; he often loses so much 
time in preparations and transitions, that the reader will 
scarcely think himself compensated, by all the graces of 
dialogue, for the order, brevity, and precision, which are 
sacrificed to them. 

There are some subjects, however, to which dialc^e- 
writing ia peculiarly adapted, and where it is still preferable 
to the direct and simple method of composition. 
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Any point of doctrine, wluch is so ohvuyusy that it scarcely 
admits of dispute, but at the same time so important^ that 
it cannot be too often inculcated, seems to require some such 
method of handling it ; where the novelty of the manner 
may compensate the triteness of the subject, where the 
vivacity of conversation may enforce the precept, and where 
the variety of lights, presented by various personages and 
characters, may appear neither tedious nor redundant. 

Any question of philosophy, on the other hand, which is 
so obscure and uncertain, that human reason can reach no 
fixed determination with regard to it ; if it should be treated 
at all ; seems to lead us naturally into the style of dialogue 
and conversation. Reasonable men may be allowed to differ, 
where no one can reasonably be positive : Opposite senti- 
ments, even without any decision, afford an agreeable 
amusement : and if the subject be curious tuid interesting, 
the book carries us, in a manner, into company ; and unites 
the two greatest and purest pleasures of human life, study 
and society. 

Happily, these circumstances are all to be found in the 
subject of NATURAL EELIGION, What truth so obvious, so 
certain, as the BEiNa of a God, which the most ignorant ages 
have acknowledged, for which the most refined geniuses have 
ambitiously striven to produce new proofs and arguments 9 
What truth so important as this, which is the ground of 
all our hopes, the surest foundation of morality, the firmest 
support of society, and the only principle, which ought never 
to be a moment absent from our thoughts and meditations 9 
But in treating of this obvious and important truth ; what 
obscure questions occur, concerning the natxjbb of that 
divine being ; his attributes, his decrees, his plan of pro- 
vidence 9 These have been always subjected to the disputa- 
tions of men: Concerning these, human reason has not 
reached any certain determination : But these are topics so 
interesting, that we cannot restrain our restless enquiry with 
regard to them ; though nothing but doubt, uncertainty and 
contradiction, have, as yet, been the result of our most 
accurate researches. 

This I had lately occasion to observe, while I passed, as 
usual, part of the summer season with Cleanthes, and was 
present at those conversations of his with Philo and Demea, 
of which T gave you lately some imperfect account. Tour 
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curiosity, you then told me, was so excited, that I must of 
necessi^ enter into a more exact detail of their reasonings, 
and display those various systems, which they advanced with 
regard to so delicate a subject as that of Natural Beligion. 
The remarkable contrast in their characters still farther 
raised your expectations ; while you opposed the accurate 
philosophical turn of Cleanthes to the careless scepticism 
of Philo, or compared either of their dispositions with the 
rigid inflexible orthodoxy of Dehea. My youth rendered me 
a mere auditor of their disputes ; and that curiosity, natural 
to the early season of life, has so deeply imprinted in my 
memory the whole chain and connection of their argu- 
ments, that, I hope, I shall not omit or confound any con- 
siderable part of them in the recital. 
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PART L 

Afteb I joined the company^ whom I found sitting in 
Cleanthes's library, Demea paid Cleakthes some com- 
pliments, on the great care, which he took of my edncation, 
and on his unwearied perseverance and constancy in aU his 
friendships. The father of Pamphilus, said he, was yonr 
intimate friend : The son is yonr pnpil, and may indeed be 
regarded as your adopted son; were we to judge by the pains 
which you bestow in conveying [to him every useful branch 
of literature and science. You are no more wanting, I am 
persuaded, in prudence than in industry. I shall, therefore, 
communicate to you a maxim, which I have observed with 
regard to my own children, that I may learn how fiir it agrees 
with your practice. The method I follow in their education 
is founded on the saying of an ancient, ' That students of phi- 
losophy ought first to learn Logics, then Ethics, next Physics, 
last of all, the Nature of the G^ds.' * This science of Natural 
Theology, according to him, being the most profound and 
abstruse of any, required the maturest judgment in its stu- 
dents ; and none but a mind, enriched with all the other 
sciences, can safely be entrusted with it. 

Are you so late, says Philo, in teaching your children the 
principles of religion 9 Is there no danger of their neglecting 
or rejecting altogether those opinions, of which they have 
heard so little, during the whole course of their education ? 
It is only as a science, replied Demea, subjected to human 
reasoning and disputation, that I postpone the study of 
Natural Theology. To season their minds with early piety 
is my chief care ; and by continual precept and instruction, 
and I hope too, by example, I imprint deeply on their tender 
minds an habitual reverence for aU the principles of religion. 
While they pass through every other science, I stiU remark 
the uncertainty of each part, the eternal disputations of 

> Chzysippiu apod Flut de repng. Stoicorom. 
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men, the obscurity of all philosophy, and the strange, 
ridiculous conclusions, which some of the greatest geniuses 
have derived from the principles of mere human reason. 
Having thus tamed their mind to a proper submission and 
self-diffidence, I have no longer any scruple of opening to 
them the greatest mysteries of religion, nor apprehend any 
danger from that assuming arrogance of philosophy, which 
may lead them to reject the most established doctrines and 
opinions. 

Tour precaution, says PmLO, of seasoning your children's 
minds with early piety, is certainly very reasonable ; and no 
more than is requisite, in this pro&ne and irreligious age. 
But what I chiefly admire in your plan of education, is your 
method of drawing advantage from the very principles of 
philosophy and learning, which, by inspiring pride and self- 
sufficiency, have commonly, in all ages, been found so de- 
structive to the principles of religion. The vulgar, indeed, 
we may remark, who are unacquainted with science and pro- 
found enquiry, observing the endless disputes of the learned, 
have commonly a thorough contempt for Philosophy ; and 
rivet themselves the faster, by that means, in the great 
points of Theology, which have been taught them. Tbose, 
who enter a little into study and enquiry, finding many ap- 
pearances of evidence in doctrines the newest and most 
extraordinary, think nothing too difficult for human reason ; 
and presumptuously breaking through all fences, profane the 
inmost sanctuaries of the temple. But Cleakthes will, I 
hope, agree with me, that, after we have abandoned ignorance, 
the surest remedy, there is still one expedient left to prevent 
this pro&ne liberty. Let Demea's principles be improved 
and cultivated : Let us become thoroughly sensible of the 
weakness, blindness, and narrow limits of human reason : 
Let us duly consider its imcertainty and endless contrarieties, 
even in subjects of common life and practice : Let the errors 
and deceits of our very senses be set before us ; the insuper- 
able difficulties, which attend first principles in all systems ; 
the contradictions, which adhere to the very ideas of matter, 
cause and effect, extension, space, time, motion; and in a 
word, quantity of aU kinds, the object of the only science, 
that can fairly pretend to any certainty or evidence. When 
these topics are displayed in their full light, as they are by 
some philosophers and almost all divines i who can retain 
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such confidence in this frail faculty of reason as to pay any * 
regard to its determinations in points so sublime, so abstrose^ 
so remote from common life and experience? When the 
coherence of the parts of a stone, or even that composition 
of parts, which renders it extended ; when these &miliar 
objects, I say, are so inexplicable, and contain circumstances 
so repugnant and contradictory ; with what assurance can 
we decide concerning the origin of worlds, or trace their 
history from eternity to eternity ? 

While Philo pronounced these words, I could observe a 
smile in the countenance both of Deicea and Cleakthes. 
That of Demea seemed to imply an unreserred satisfaction 
in the doctrines delivered : But in CLEAifrrHEs's features, I 
could distinguish an air of finesse ; as if he perceived some 
raillery or artificial malice in the reasonings of Philo. 

You propose then, Philo, said Cleanthes, to erect reli- 
gious faith on philosophical scepticism ; and you think, that 
if certainty or evidence be expelled from every other subject 
of enquiry, it will all retire to these theological doctrines, 
and there acquire a superior force and authority. Whether 
your scepticism be as absolute and sincere as you pretend, 
we shall learn by and by, when the company breaks up : We 
shall then see, whether you go out at the door or the vfindow ; 
and whether you really doubt, if your body has gravity, or 
can be injured by its &J1 ; according to popular opinion, de- 
rived from our fallacious senses and more £Edlacious experi- 
ence. And this consideration, Demea, may, I think, fairly 
serve to abate our ill-will to this humourous sect of the 
sceptics. If they be thoroughly in earnest, they will not long 
trouble the world with their doubts, cavils, and disputes : If 
they be only in jest, they are, perhaps, bad ralliers, but can 
never be very dangerous, eittier to the state, to philosophy, 
or to religion. 

In reality, Philo, continued he, it seems certain, that 
though a man, in a flush of humour, after intense reflection 
on the many contradictions and imperfections of human 
reason, may entirely renounce all belief and opinion ; it is 
impossible for him to persevere in this total scepticism, or 
make it appear in his conduct for a few hours. External 
objects press in upon him : Passions solicit him : His philo- 
sophical melancholy dissipates ; and even the utmost violence 
upon his own temper will not be able, during any time, to 
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preseire the poor appearance of scepticism. And for what 
reason impose on himself such a violence 9 This is a point, 
in which it will be impossible for him ever to satisfy himself, 
consistently with his sceptical principles : So that npon the 
whole nothing conld be more ridicnlons than the principles 
of the ancient Ptbehonians ; if in reality they endeavoured, 
as is pretended, to extend throughont, tiie same scepticism, 
which they had learned from the declamations of their 
schools, and which they ought to have confined to them. 

In this view, there appears a great resemblance between 
the sects of the Stoics and Pybbhokians, though perpetual 
antagonists : and both of them seem founded on this erro- 
neous maxim, That what a man can perform sometimes, and 
in some dispositions, he can perform always, and in every 
disposition. When the mind, by Stoical reflections, is ele- 
vated into a sublime enthusiasm of virtue, and strongly smit 
with any species of honour or public good, the utmost bodily 
pain and sufferance will not prevail over such a high sense of 
duty ; and 'tis possible, perhaps, by its means, even to smile 
and exult in the midst of tortures. If this sometimes may 
be the case in fact and reality, much more may a philosopher, 
in his school, or even in his closet, work himself up to such 
an enthusiasm, and support in imagination the acutest pain 
or most calamitous event, which he can possibly conceive. 
But how shall he support this enthusiasm itself 9 The bent 
of his mind relaxes, and cannot be recalled at pleasure : Avoca- 
tions lead him astray : Misfortunes attack him unawares : 
and the philosopher sinks by degrees into the plebeicm. 

I allow of your comparison between the Stoics and Scep- 
tics, replied Fhilo. But you may observe, at the same time, 
that though the mind cannot, in Stoicism, support the highest 
flights of philosophy, yet even when it sinks lower, it still 
renins somewhat of its former disposition ; and the effects of 
the Stoic's reasoning will appear in his conduct in common 
life, and through the whole tenor of his actions. The ancient 
schools, particularly that of Zeno, produced examples of 
virtue and constancy which seem astonishing to present 
times. 

Vain Wisdom all and false Philosophy. 
Yet with a pleasing sorcery oonld dumn 
Pain, for a while, or anguish, and ezdte 
Fallacious Hox>e, or arm the obdurate breast 
With stubborn Patience, as with triple steel. 
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In like manner, if a man Las accustomed himself to sceptical 
considerations on the uncertainty and narrow limits of reason, 
he will not entirely forget them when he turns his reflection 
on other subjects ; but in all his philosophical principles and 
reasoning, I dare not say, in his common conduct, he will be 
found different from those, who either never formed any 
opinions in the case, or have entertained sentiments more 
favourable to human reason. 

To whatever length any one may push his speculative 
principles of scepticism, he must act, I own, and live, and 
converse like other men; and for this conduct he is not 
obliged to give any other reason, than the absolute necessity 
he lies under of so doing. K he ever carries his speculations 
farther than this necessity constrains him, and philosophises, 
either on natural or moral subjects, he is allured by a certain 
pleasure and satisfaction, which he finds in employing him- 
self after that manner. He considers besides, that eveiy one, 
even in common life, is constrained to have more or less of 
this philosophy; that from our earliest infancy we make 
continual advances in forming more general principles of 
conduct and reasoning; that the larger experience we 
acquire, and the stronger reason we are endued with, we 
always render our principles the mpre general and compre- 
hensive ; and that what we call philosophy is nothing but a 
more regular and methodical operation of the same kind* 
To philosophise on such subjects is nothing essentially dif* 
ferent from reasoning on common life; and we may only 
expect greater stability, if not greater truth, from our philo- 
sophy, on account of its exacter and more scrupulous method 
of proceeding. 

But when we look beyond human affairs and the properties 
of the surrounding bodies : When we carry our speculations 
into the two eternities, before and afber the present state of 
things ; into the creation and formation of the universe ; the 
existence and properties of spirits ; the powers and opera- 
tions of one universal spirit, existing without beginning and 
without end; omnipotent, omniscient, immutable, infinite, 
and incomprehensible: We must be far removed from the 
smallest tendency to scepticism not to be apprehensive, 
that we have here got quite beyond the reach of our facul- 
ties. So long as we confine our speculations to trade, or 
morals, or politics, or criticism, we make appeals, every 
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moment, to common sense and experience, which strengthen 
our philosophical conclusions, and remove (at least, in part) 
the suspicion, which we so jostly entertain with regard to 
every reasoning, that is very subtile and refined. But in 
theological reasonings, we have not this advantage ; while at 
the same time we are employed upon objects, which, we must 
be sensible, are too large for our grasp, and of all others, 
require most to be familiarised to our apprehension. We 
ore like foreigners in a strange country, to whom eveiy 
thing must seem suspicions, and who axe in danger eveiy 
moment of transgressing against the laws and customs of 
the people, with whom they live and converse. We know 
not how tar we ought to trust our vulgar methods of reason- 
ing in such a subject ; since, even in common life and in that 
province, which is peculiarly appropriated to them, we cannot 
account for them, and are entirely guided by a kind of instinct 
or necessity in employing them* 

All sceptics pretend, that, if reason be considered in an 
abstract view, it furnishes invincible arguments against 
itself, and that we could never retain any conviction or 
assurance, on any subject, were not the sceptical reasonings 
so refined and subtile, that they are not able to counterpoise 
the more solid and more natural arguments, derived from 
the senses and experience. But it is evident, whenever our 
arguments lose this advantage, and run wide of common life, 
that the most refined scepticism comes to be upon a footing 
with them, and is able to oppose and counterbalance them. 
The one has no more weight than the other. The mind must 
remain in suspense between them ; and it is that very sus- 
pense or balance, which is the triumph of scepticism. 

But I observe, says Cleanthes, with regard to you, Philo» 
and all speculative sceptics, that your doctrine and practice 
are as much at variance in the most abstruse points of theory 
as in the conduct of common life. Where-ever evidence dis- 
covers itself, you adhere to it, notwithstanding your pre- 
tended scepticism ; and I can observe too some of your sect 
to be as decisive as those, who make greater professions of 
certainty and assurance. In reality, would not a man be 
ridiculous, who pretended to reject Newton's explication of 
the wonderful phenomenon of the rainbow, because that ex- 
plication gives a minute anatomy of the rays of light ; a 
subject, forsooth, too refined for human comprehension ? 

VOL. II. c 
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And what would you say to one, who having nothing partr- 
cular to object to the arguments of Copebnicub and GALiiiJBO 
for the motion of the earth, should with-hold his assent, on 
that general principle, That these subjects were too magni- 
. ficent and remote to be explained by the narrow and fallacious 
reason of mankind ? 

There is indeed a kind of brutish and ignorant scepticism, 
as you well observed, which gives the vulgar a general pre- 
judice againrt what they do not ea«ly understand, and makes 
them reject every principle, which requires elaborate reason- 
ing to prove and establish it. This species of scepticism is 
fatal to knowledge, not to religion ; since we find, that those 
who make greatest profession of it, give often their assent, 
not only to the great truths of Theism, and natural theology, 
but even to the most absurd tenetd, which a traditional 
superstition has recommended to them. They firmly believe 
in witches ; though they will not believe nor attend to the 
most simple proposition of Euclid. But the refined and 
philosophical sceptics fall into on inconsistence of an oppo- 
site nature. They push their researches into the most ab- 
struse comers of science ; and their assent attends them in 
every step, proportioned to the evidence which they meet 
with. They are even obliged to acknowledge, that the most 
abstruse and remote objects are those, which are best explained 
by philosophy. Light is in reality anatomized : The true 
system of the heavenly bodies is discovered and ascertained. 
But the nourishment of bodies by food is still an inexplicable 
mystery : The cohesion of the parts of matter is still incom- 
prehensible. These sceptics, therefore, are obliged, in eveiy 
question, to consider each particular evidence apart, and pro- 
portion their assent to the precise degree of evidence, which 
occurs. This is their practice in aU natural, mathematical, 
moral, and political science. And why not the same, I ask, 
in the theological and religious ? Why must conclusions of 
this nature be alone rejected on the general presumption of 
the insufficiency of human reason, without any particular 
discussion of the evidence ? Is not such an unequal conduct 
a plain proof of prejudice and passion ? 

Our senses, you say, are fallacious, our understanding 
erroneous, our ideas even of the most familiar objects, exten- 
sion, duration, motion, full of absurdities and contradictions. 
You defy me to solve the difficulties, or reconcile the repug- 
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nancies, which yon discover in ihem. I have not capacity 
for so great an undertaking : I have not leisure for it : I 
perceive it to be superfluous. Tour own conduct, in every 
circumstance, refutes your principles ; and shows the firmest 
reliance on aU the received maxims of science, morals, pru* 
dence, and behaviour. 

I shall never assent to so harsh an opinion as that of a 
celebrated writer,' who says, that the sceptics are not a sect 
of philosophers : They are only a sect of liars. I may, how- 
ever, affirm, (I hope without offence) that they are a sect of 
jesters or ralliers. But for my part, whenever I find myself 
disposed to mirth and amusement, I shall certainly chuse 
my entertainment of a less perplexing and abstruse nature. 
A comedy, a novel, or at most a history, seems a more 
natural recreation than such metaphysical subtilties and ab- 
stractions. 

In vain would the sceptic make a distinction between 
science and common life, or between one science and another. 
The arguments, employed in all, if just, are of a similar 
nature, and contain the same force and evidence. Or if 
there be any difference among them, the advantage lies 
entirely on the side of theology and natural religion. Many 
principles of mechanics are founded on rery abstruse reason- 
^g J J^t no man, who has any pretensions to science, even 
no speculatire sceptic, pretends to entertain the least doubt 
with regard to them. The Copebnioan system contains the 
most surprising paradox, and the most contrary to our na- 
tural conceptions, to appearances, and to our veiy senses : 
yet even monks and inquisitors are now constrained to with- 
draw their opposition to it. And shall Philo, a man of so 
liberal a genius, and extensive knowledge, entertain any 
general undistinguished scruples with regard to the religious 
hypothesis, which is founded on the simplest and most ob- 
vious arguments, and, unless it meets with artificial obstacles, 
has such easy access and admission into the mind of man ? 

And here we may observe, continued he, turning himself 
towards Demea, a pretty ctuious circumstance in the history 
of the sciences. After the union of philosophy with the 
popular religion, upon the first establishment of Christianity, 
nothing was more usual, among* aU reUgious teachers, than 
declamations against reason, against the senses, against every 

* L'art de peDser. 
cc 2 
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principle, derived merely from human research ^nd enquiry. 
All the topics of the ancient Academics were adopted by the 
Fathers; and thence propagatedforsereral ages in every school 
and pnlpit throughout Christendom. The Beformers embraced 
the same principles of reasoning, or rather declamation ; and 
all panegyrics on the excellency of fiedth were sure to be 
interlarded with some severe strokes of satire against natural 
reason. A celebrated prelate too,' of the Bomish communion, 
a man of the most extensive learning, who wrote a demon- 
stration of Christianity, has also composed a treatise, which 
contains all the cavils of the boldest and most determined 
Ptbbhonism. Looke seems to have been the first Christian^ 
who ventured openly to assert, that fo/iS^ was nothing but a 
species of Tea;i(m^ that religion was only a branch of philo- 
sophy, and that a chain of arguments, similar to that which 
established any truth in morals, politics, or physics, was 
always employed in discovering isdl Uie principles of theology, 
natural and revealed. The ill use, which Baylb and other 
libertines made of the philosophical scepticism of the Cithers 
and first reformers, still farther propagated the judicious 
sentiment of Mr. Locke : and it is now, in a manner, avowed, 
by all pretenders to reasoning and philosophy, that Atheist 
and Sceptic are almost synonymous. And as it is certain, 
that no man is in earnest, when he professes the latter prin- 
ciple ; I would fain hope that there are as few, who seriously 
maintain the former. 

Don't you remember, said Philo, the excellent saying of 
Lord Bacon on this head? That a little philosophy, replied 
Clkanthes, makes a man an Atheist : a great deal converts 
him to religion. That is a very judicious remark too, said 
Philo. But what I have in my eye is another parage, 
where, having mentioned David's fool, who said in his heart 
there is no God, this great philosopher observes, that the 
Atheists now a days have a double share of foUy : for they 
are not contented to say in their hearts there is no God, but 
they also utter that impiety with their lips, and are thereby 
guilty of multiplied indiscretion and imprudence. Such 
people, though they were ever so much in earnest, cannot, 
raethinks, be very formidable. 

But though you should rank me in this class of fools, I 
(yinnot forbear communicating a remark, that occurs to me, 

. ' Mods. Huet 
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from the hisiorj of the religions and irreligious scepticism, 
with which you have entertained ns. It appears to me, that 
there are strong symptoms of priestcraft in the whole pro- 
gress of this affair. During ignorant ages, such as those 
which followed the dissolution of the ancient schools, the 
priests perceived, that Atheism, Deism, or heresy of any 
kind, could only proceed from the presumptuous questioning 
of received opinions, and from a belief that human reason 
was equal to everything. Education had then a mighty 
influence over the minds of men, and was almost equal in 
force to those suggestions of the senses and common under- 
standing, by which the most determined sceptic must allow 
himself to be governed. But at present, when the influence 
of education is much duninished, and men, from a more open 
commerce of the world, have learned to compare the popular 
principles of different nations and ages, onr skgacions^vines 
have changed their whole system of philosophy, and talk the 
language of Sroios, Platoiosts, and Pesipatetios, not that 
of Ptbbhonians and Aoabemios. If we distrust human 
reason, we have now no other principle to lead us into reli- 
gion. Thus, sceptics in one age, dogmatists in another; 
whichever system best suits the purpose of these reverend 
gentlemen, in giving them an ascendant over mankind, they 
are sure to make it their favourite principle, and established 
tenet. 

It is veiy natural, said Cleanthes, for men to embrace 
those principles, by which they find they can best defend 
their doctrines ; nor need we have any recourse to priestcraft 
to account for so reasonable an expedient. And surely 
nothing can afford a stronger presumption, that any set of 
principles are true, and ought to be embraced, than to 
observe, that they tend to the confirmation of true religion, 
and serve to confound the cavils of Atheists, Libertines, and 
Freethinkers of all denominations* 



PART II. 



I MUST own, Cleanthes, said Dexea, that nothing can 
more surprise me, than the light, in which you have, all 
^o^g? P^t this argument. By the whole tenor of your dis- 
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* 

course, one wotdd imagine that you were maintaining the 
Being of a God, against the cavils of Atheists and Infidels ; 
and were necessitated to become a champion for that funda- 
mental principle of all religion* Bnt this, I hope, is not by 
any means a question among us. No man ; no man, at least, 
of common sense, I am persuaded, ever entertained a serions 
doubt with regard to a tmth, so certain and self-erident. 
The question is not concerning the BEma, but the katube of 
God. This, I a£Brm, from the infirmities of human under* 
standing, to be altogether incomprehensible and unknown 
to us. The essence of that supreme mind, his attributes, 
the manner of his existence, the very nature of his duration ; 
these and eyery particular, which regards so divine a Being, 
are mysterious to men. Finite, weak, and blind creatures, 
we ought to humble ourselves in his august presence, and, 
conscious of our frailties, adore in silence his infinite p^erfec- 
tions, which eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive. They are 
covered in a deep cloud from human curiosity : It is profane- 
ness to attempt penetrating through these sacred obscurities : 
And next to the impiety of denying his existence, is the 
temerity of prying into his nature and essence, decrees and 
attributes. 

But lest you should think, that my piety has here got the 
better of my philosophy y I shall support my opinion, if it 
needs any support, by a very great authority. I might cite 
all the divines almost, from the foundation of Christianity, 
who have ever treated of this or any other theological sub- 
ject : But I shall confine myself, at present, to one equally 
celebrated for piety and philosophy. It is Father Mals- 
BEANOHE, who, I remember, thus expresses himself.* * One 
ought not so much (says he) to call Gk>d a spirit, in order to 
express positively what he is, as in order to signify that he 
is not matter. He is a Being infinitely perfect : Of this we 
cannot doubt. But in the same manner as we ought not to 
imagine, even supposing him corporeal, that he is clothed 
with a human body, as the Antheopomoephites asserted, 
under colour that that figure was the most perfect of any ; 
so neither ought we to imagine, that the Spirit of Gk)d has 
human ideas, or bears any resemblance to our spirit ; under 
colour that we know nothing more perfect than a human 

* Recherche de la Verity, liv. 8, chap. 9. 
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mind. We ought rather to belieye, that as he comprehends 
the perfections of matter without being material •••••• 

he comprehends also the perfections of created spirits, with- 
out being spirit, in the manner we conceive spirit : That his 
true name is. He that is, or, in other words. Being without 
restriction. All Being, the Being infinite and universaL' 

After so great an authority, Dekea, replied Philo, as that 
which you have produced, and a thousand more, which you 
might produce, it would appear ridiculous in me to add my 
sentiment^ or express my approbation of your doctrine. But 
surely, where reasonable men treat these subjects, the ques- 
tion can never be concerning the Being y but only the Natv/re 
of the Deity. The former truth, as you well observe, is un- 
questionable and self-evident. Nothing exists without a 
cause ; and the original cause of this universe (whatever it be) 
we call God ; and piously ascribe to him every species of per- 
fection. Whoever scruples this fundamental truth, deserves 
every punishment, which can be inflicted among philosophers, 
to wit, the greatest ridicule, contempt and disapprobation. 
But as all perfection is entirely relative, we ought never to 
imagine, that we comprehend the attributes of this divine 
Being, or to suppose, that his perfections have any analogy 
or likeness to the perfections of a human creatore. Wisdom, 
Thought, Design, ELUOwledge; these we justly ascribe to 
him ; because these words are honourable among men, and 
we have no other language or other conceptions, by which 
we can express our adoration of him. But let us beware^ 
lest we think, that our ideas any wise correspond to his per- 
fections, or that his attributes have any resemblance to these 
qualities among men. He is infinitely superior to our limited 
view and comprehension ; and is more the object of worship 
in the temple, than of disputation in the schools. 

In reality, Cleakthes, continued he, there is no need of 
having recourse to that affected scepticism, so displeasing to 
you, in order to come at tliis determination* Our ideas reach 
no farther than our experience : We have no ei^perience of 
divine attributes and operations : I need not conclude my 
syllogism : You can draw the inference yourself. And it is 
a pleasure to me (and I hope to you too) that just reasoning 
and sound piety here concur in the same conclusion, and both 
of them establish the adorablj.mysterious and incomprehen- 
sible nature of the Supreme Being. 
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Not to lose any time in circumlocntions, said Cleakthbs, 
Addressing himself to Demea, mncli less in replying to the 
pious declamations of PmiiO ; I shall briefly explain how I 
conceive this matter. Look ronnd the world : contemplate 
the whole and ereiy part of it : Yon will find it to be nothing 
but one great machine, subdirided into an infinite number of 
lesser machines^ whidi again admit of subdivisions, to a 
degree beyond what human senses and faculties can trace and 
explain. All these various machines, and even their most 
minute parts, are adjusted to each other with an accuracy, 
which ravishes into admiration all men, who have ever con- 
templated them. The curious adapting of means to ends, 
throughout all nature, resembles 'exactly, though it much 
exceeds, the productions of human connivance ; of human 
designs, thought, wisdom, and intelligence. Since therefore 
the effects resemble each other, we are led to infer, by all 
the rules of analogy, that the causes also resemble ; and that 
the Author of Nature is somewhat similar to the mind of 
man; though possessed of much larger fitculties, propor- 
tioned to the grandeur of the work, which he has executed* 
By this argument a posteriori, and by this argument alone, 
do we prove at once the existence of a Deity, and his simi- 
larity to human mind and intelligence. 

I shall be so free, Gleanthes, said Demea, as to tell you, 
that from the beginning, I could not approve of your conclu- 
sion concerning the similarity of the Deity to men ; still 
less can I approve of the mediums, by which you endeavour 
to establish it. What I No demonsirotion of the Being of a 
God I No abstract arguments ! No proofis a priori I Are 
these, which have hitherto been so much insisted on by phi- 
losophers, all fallacy, all sophism 9 Can we reach no &rther 
in this subject than experience and probability? I will not 
say, that this is betraying the cause of a Deity : But surely, 
by this affected candor, you give advantage to Atheists, 
which they never could obtain, by the mere dint of argument 
and reasoning. 

What I chiefly scruple in this subject, said Philo, is not so 
much, that all religious arguments are by Cleanthes reduced 
to experience, as that they appear not to be even the most 
certain and irrefragable of that inferior kind. That a stone 
will fiill, that fire will bum, that the earth has solidity, we 
have observed a thousand and a thousand times ; and when 
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any new instance of this nature is presented, we draw witboat 
hesitation the accustomed inference. The exact similarity of 
the cases gives us a perfect assurance of a similar event ; and 
a stronger evidence is never desired nor sought after. But 
where-ever you depart, in the least, from the similarity of 
the cases, you diminish proportionably the evidence ; and may 
at last bring it to a very weak analogy ^ which is confessedly 
liable to error and uncertainty. After having experienced the 
circulation of the blood in human creatures, we make no doubt 
that it takes place in Titius and Msevius : but from its circu- 
lation in frogs and fishes, it is only a presumption, though a 
strong one, from analogy^ that it takes place in men and 
other animals. The ansJogical reasoning is much weaker, 
when we infer the circulation of the sap in v^^tables from 
our experience, that the blood circulates in animals; and 
those, who hastily followed that imperfect analogy, are founds 
by more accurate experiments, to have been mistaken. 

If we see a house, Cleanthes, we conclude, with the 
greatest certainty, that it had an architect or builder ; because 
this is precisely that species of effect, which we have expe- 
rienced to proceed from that species of cause. But surely 
you will not a£Srm, that the universe bears such a resemblance 
to a house, that we can with the same certainty infer a similar 
cause, or that the analogy is here entire and perfect. The 
dissimilitude is so striking, that the utmost yon can here 
pretend to is a guess, a conjecture, a presumption concerning 
a similar cause ; and how ihat pretension vrill be received in 
the world, I leave you to consider. 

It would surely be very ill received, replied Gleaitthes ; 
and I should be deservedly blamed and detested, did I allow, 
that the proofs of a Deity amounted to no more than a guess 
or conjecture. But is the whole adjustment of means to ends 
in a house and in the universe so slight a resemblance P The 
oBConomy of final causes 9 The order, proportion, and arrange- 
ment of every part? Stepsof a stair are plainly contrived, that 
human legs may use them in mounting; and this inference is 
certain and in&Jlible. Human legs are also contrived for 
v^alking and mounting ; and this inference, I allow, is not 
altogether so certain, because of the dissimilarity which you 
remark; but does it, therefore, deserve the name only of 
presumption or conjecture P 

Good God ! cried Demea, interrupting him, where are weP 
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Zealous defenders of religion allow, that the proofs of a Deiiy 
fall short of perfect evidence I And jou, Philo, on whose 
assistance I depended, in proving the adorable mjsteriousness 
of the Divine Nature, do you assent to all these extravagant 
opinions of Cleanthes P For what other name can I give 
them P Or why spare my censure, when such principles are 
advanced, supported by such an authority, before so young a 
man as Paxphilus P 

You seem not to apprehend, replied Philo, that I argue 
with Cleanthes in his own way ; and by showing him the 
dangerous consequences of his tenets, hope at last to reduce 
him to our opinion. But what sticks most with you, I observe, 
is the representation which Cleaisthbs has made of the argu- 
ment a posteriori ; and finding, that that argument is likely 
to escape your hold and vanish into air, you think it so dis- 
guised, that you can scarcely believe it to be set in its true 
light. Now, however much I may dissent, in other respects, 
from the dangerous principles of Cleanthes, I must allow, 
that he has fairly represented that argument ; and I shall 
endeavour so to state the matter to you, that you will enter- 
tain no farther scruples with regard to it. 

Were a man to abstract from every thing which he knows 
or has seen, he would be altogether incapable, merely from 
his own ideas, to determine what kind of scene the universe 
must be, or to give the preference to one state or situation 
of things above, another. For as nothing which he clearly 
conceives, could be esteemed impossible or implying a con- 
tradiction, every chimera of his fitncy would be upon an equal 
footing ; nor could he assign any just reason, why he adheres 
to one idea or system, and rejects tiie others, which are equally 
possible. 

Again ; after he opens his eyes, and contemplates the world, 
as it really is, it would be impossible for him, at first, to 
assign the cause of any one event ; much less, of the whole 
of things or of the universe. He might set his Fancy a 
rambling ; and she might bring him in an infinite variety 
of reports and representations. These would all be possible; 
but being all equally possible, he would never, of himself, 
give a satisfactory account for his preferring one of them to 
the rest. Experience aloue can point out to him the true 
cause of any phenomenon. 

Now, according to this method of reasoning, Demea, it 
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follows (and is, indeed, taoiUj allowed by Cleanthes himself) 
that order, arrangement, or the adjustment of final causes is 
not, of itself, any proof of design ; but only so far as it has 
been experienced to proceed from that principle* For ought 
we can know a priori, matter may contain the source or 
spring of order originally, within itself, as well as mind does ; 
and there is no more difficulty in conceiving, that the several 
elements, from an internal unknown cause, may £eiJ1 into the 
most exquisite arrangement, than to conceive that their 
ideas, in the great, universal mind, from a Uke internal, 
imknown cause, fall into that arrangement. The equal pos- 
sibility of both these suppositions is allowed. But by expe- 
rience we find, (according to Cleakthes) that there is a 
difference between them. Throw several pieces of steel toge- 
ther, without shape or form ; they will never arrange them- 
selves so as to compose a watch : Stone, and mortar, and 
wood, without an architect, never erect a house, fiut the 
ideas in a human mind, we see, by an unknown, inexplicable 
cdconomy, arrange themselves so as to form the plan of a 
watch or house. Experience, therefore, proves, that there is 
an original principle of order in mind, not in matter. Prom 
similar effects we infer similar causes. The adjustment of 
means to ends is alike in the universe, as in a machine of 
human contrivance. The causes, therefore, must be re- 
sembling. 

I was from the beginning scandalised, I must own, with 
this resemblance, which is asserted, between the Deity and 
human creatures ; and must conceive it to imply such a de- 
gradation of the Supreme Being as no sound Theist could 
endure. With your assistance, therefore, Demea, I shall 
endeavour to defend what you justly called the adorable 
mysteriousness of the Divine Nature, and shall refute this 
reasoning of Oleanthes, provided he allows, that I have 
made a fair representation of it. 

When Cleanthes had assented, Philo, after a short pause, 
proceeded in the following manner. 

That all inferences, Cleanthes, concerning fact, are founded 
on experience, and that all experimental reasonings are 
founded on the supposition, that similar causes prove similar 
effects, and similar effects similar causes ; I shall not, at pre- 
sent, much dispute with you. But observe, I entreat you, 
with what extreme caution all just reasoners proceed in the 
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transfemng of experiments to similar cases. Unless the 
cases be exactly similar, thej repose no perfect confidence in 
applying their past obs^ration to any particular phenomenon* 
Every alteration of circumstances occasions a doubt concern- 
ing the event ; and it requires new experiments to prove 
certainly, that the new circumstances are of no moment or 
importance. A change in bulk, situation, arrangement, a^^ 
disposition of the air, or surrounding bodies ; any of these 
particulars may be attended with the most unexpected con- 
sequences : And unless the objects be quite familiar to us, it 
is the highest temerity to expect with assurance, after any of 
these changes, an event similar to that which before fell 
under our observation. The slow and deliberate steps of 
philosophers, here, if any where, are distinguished from the 
precipitate march of the vulgar, who, hurried on by the 
smallest similitudes, are incapable of all discernment or con- 
sideration. 

But can you think, Clsakthes, that your usual phlegm 
and philosophy have been preserved in so wide a step as you 
have taken, when you compared to the universe houses, ships, 
furniture, machines ; and from their similarity in some cir* 
cnmstances inferred a similarity in their causes? Thought, 
design, intelligence, such as we discover in men and other 
animals, is no more timn one of the springs and principles of 
the universe, as well as heat or cold, attraction or repulsion, 
and a hundred others, which fall under daily observation. It 
is an active cause, by which some particular parts of nature, 
we find, produce alterations on other parts. But can a con- 
clusion, with any propriety, be transferred from parts to the 
whole f Does not the great disproportion bar all comparison 
and inferenoeP From observing the growth of ahair, can we 
learn any thing concerning the generation of a man 9 Would 
the manner of a leaf's blowing, even though perfectly known, 
afford us any instruction concerning the vegetation of a treeP 

But allowing that we were to take the operations of one 
part of nature upon another for the foundation of our judge- 
ment concerning the origin of the whole (which never can be 
admitted) yet why select so minute, so weak, so bounded a 
principle as the reason and design of animals is found to be 
upon this planet P What peculiar privilege has this little 
agitation of the brain which we call thought, that we must 
thus make it the model of the whole universe ? Our partiality 
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in cor own tELYOvr does indeed present it on all occasions ; but 
sonnd philosophj ought carefully to guard against so natural 
aji Ulusion. 

So &r from admitting, continued Fhilo, that the operar 
tions of a part can afford us any just conclusion concerning 
the origin of the whole, I will not allow any one part to form 
a rule for another part, if the latter be very remote from the 
former. Is there any reasonable ground to conclude, that 
the inhabitants of other planets possess thought^ intelligence, 
reason, or any thing similar to these fitculties in men ? When 
Nature has so extremely dirersified her manner of operation 
in this small globe ; can we imagine, that she incessantly 
copies herself throughout so immense a universe P And if 
thought, as we may well suppose, be confined merely to this 
narrow comer, and has even there so limited a sphere of 
action ; with what propriety can we assign it for the original 
cause of all things ? The narrow views of a peasant, who 
makes his domestic ceconomy the rule for the government of 
kingdoms, is in comparison a pardonable sophism. 

But were we ever so much assured, that a thought and 
reason, resembling the human, were to be found throughout 
the whole universe, and were its activity elsewhere vastly 
greater and more commanding than it appears in this globe; 
yet I cannot see, why the operations of a world, constituted, 
arranged, adjusted, can with any propriety be extended to a 
worldf which' is in ite embryo-sta^! aZd isldvancing towards 
that constitution and arrangement. By observation, we know 
somewhat of the oeconomy, action, and nourishment of a 
finished aninua; but we mr^si ta«.sfer with great caution 
that observation to the growth of a foetus in the womb, and 
still more, in the formation of an animalcule in the loins of 
its male parent. Nature, we find, even from our limited ex- 
perience, possesses an infinite number of springs and prin- 
ciples, which incessantly discover themselves on every change 
of her position and situation. And what new and unknown 
principles would actuate her in so new and unknown a situ- 
ation as that of the formation of a universe, we cannot^ 
without the utmost temerity, pretend to determine. 

A very small part of this great system, during a very short 
time, iis very imperfectly discovered to us : and do we then 
pronounce decisively concerning the origin of the whole? 

Admirable conclusion ! Stone, wood, brick, iron, brass. 
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hare not, at this time, in this minute globe of earth, an ixder 
or arrangement without human art and contriyance : there- 
fore the uniyerse could not originally attain its order and 
arrangement, without something similar to human art. But 
is a part of nature a rule for another part yery wide of the 
former 9 Is it a rule for the wholeP Is a yery small part a 
rule for the uniyerse P Is nature in one situation, a certain 
rule for nature in another situation, yastly different from the 
former P 

And can you blame me, Cleanthes, if I here imitate the 
prudent reserye of Simokides, who, according to the noted 
story, being asked by HiSBO, What Ood was ? desired % day 
to think of it, and then two days jnore ; and after that 
manner continually prolonged the term, without eyer 
bringing in his definition or description? Could you eyen 
blame me, if I had answered at first that I did not knowy and 
was sensible that this subject lay yastly beyond the reach of 
my faculties P You might cry out sceptic and rallier as much 
as you pleased : but haying found, in so many other subjects, 
much more familiar, the imperfections and eyen contradic- 
tions of human reason, I neyer should expect any success 
from its feeble conjectures, in a subject, so sublime, and so 
remote from the sphere of our obseryation. When two species 
of objects haye always been obseryed to be conjoined together, 
I can infer^ by custom, the existence of one where-eyer I see 
the existence of the other : and this I call an argument from 
experience. But how this argument can haye place, where 
the objects, as in the present case, are single, indiyidual, 
without parallel, or specific resemblance, may be di£Scult to 
explain. And will any man tell me with a serious counten- 
ance, that an orderly uniyerse must arise from some thought 
and art, like the human ; because we haye experience of itP 
To ascertain this reasoning, it were requisite, that we had 
experience of the origin of worlds ; and it is not sufficient 
surely, that we haye seen ships and cities arise fix>m human 
arij and contriyance 

Philo was proceeding in this yehement manner, somewhat 
between jest and earnest, as it appeared to me ; when he ob- 
seryed some signs of impatience in Cleakthes, and then 
immediately stopped short. What I had to suggest, said 
Cleanthes, is only that you would not abuse terms, or make 
use of popular expressions to subyert philosophical reason- 
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^ ings. You know, that the vulgar often distinguish reason 

from experience, eyen where the question relates only to 

f matter of &ct and existence ; though it is found, where that 

reason is properlj analyzed, that it is nothing but a species 

of experience. To prove by experience the origin of the 

E universe from mind is not more contrary to common speech 

'. than to prove the motion of the earth fix»m the same prin- 

t ciple. And a caviller might raise all the same objections to 

the CoPESNiOAK system, which you have urged against my 

reasonings. Have you other earths, might he say, which 

you have seen to move 9 Have • « • . 

Yes ! cried Philo, interrupting him, we have other earths. 
Is not the moon another earth, which we see to turn round 
its centre 9 Is not Yenus another earth, where we observe 
the same phenomenon P Are not the revolutions of the sun 
also a confirmation, from analogy, of the same theory 9 All 
the planets, are they not earths, which revolve about the sun P 
Are not the satellites moons, which move round Jupiter and 
Saturn, and along with these primary planets, round the sun P 
These analogies and resemblances, with others, which I have 
not mentioned, are the sole proofs of the Copebkioan system : 
and to you it belongs to consider, whether you have any ana- 
logies of the same kind to support your theory. 

In reality, Cleanthes, continued he, the tnodem system 
of astronomy is now so much received by all enquirers, and 
has become so essential a part even of our earliest education, 
that we are not commonly very scrupulous in examining the 
reasons upon which it is founded. It is now become a matter 
of mere curiosity to study the first writers on that subject, 
who had the fall force of prejudice to encounter, and were 
obliged to turn their arguments on every side, in order to 
render them popular and convincing. But if we peruse 
GaliIlSo's &mou8 Dialogues concerning the systenr of the 
world, we shall find, that that great genius, one of the sub- 
limest that ever existed, first bent all his endeavours to 
prove, that there was no foundation for the distinction com- 
monly made between elementary and celestial substances. 
The schools, proceeding from tlie illusions of sense, had 
carried this distinction very fiur; and had established the 
latter substances to be ingenerable, incorruptible, unalter- 
able, impassible; and had assigned all the opposite qualities to 
the former. But Galileo, beginning with the moon, proved 
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its similaritj in every particular to the eartii ; its conrex 
figure, its natural darkness when not illaminated, its densitjr, 
its distinction into solid and liquid, the variations of its phases, 
the mutual illuminations of the earth and moon, their mutual 
eclipses, the inequalities of the lunar sur&oe, &c. After 
many instances of this kind, with regard to all the planets, 
men plainly saw, that these bodies became proper objects of 
experience ; and that the similarity of their nature enabled 
us to extend the same arguments and phenomena from one 
to the other. 

In this cautious proceeding of the astronomers, you may 
read your own condemnation, Cleanthes ; or rather may 
see, that the subject in which you are engaged exceeds all 
human reason and enquiry. Can you pretend to show any 
such similarity between the fSEibric of a house, and the gene- 
ration of a universe 9 Have you ever seen nature in any such 
situation as resembles the first arrangement of the elements? 
Have worlds ever been formed under your eye P and have you 
had leisure to observe the whole progress of the phenomenon, 
from the first appearance of order to its final consummation 9 
If you have, then cite your experience, and deliver your 
theory. 



PART III. 

How the most absurd argument, replied Cleakthbs, in the 
hands of a man of ingenuity and invention, may acquire an 
air of probability ! Are you not aware, Philo, tlukt it became 
necessary for Copebnious and his first disciples to prove the 
similarity of the terrestrial and celestial matter; because 
several philosophers, blinded by old systems, and supported 
by some sensible appearances, had denied that similarity? 
But that it is by no means necessary, that Theists should 
prove the similarity of the works of Nature to those of Art ; 
because this similarity is self-evident and undeniable? The 
saise matter, a like form : what more is requisite to show an 
analogy between their causes, and to ascertain the origin of 
all things from a divine purpose and intention ? Your ob- 
jections, I must freely tell you, are no better than the abstruse 
cavils of those philosophers who denied motion ; and ought 
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to be refuted in the same manner^by fllostratioiiB, examples, 
and instances, rather than by serions argument and philo- 
sophy. 

Suppose, therefore, that an articulate voice were heard in 
the clouds, much louder and more melodious than any which 
human art could ever reach : Suppose, that this voice were 
extended in the same instant over all nations, and spoke to 
each nation in its own language and dialect : Suppose, that 
the words delivered not only contain a just sense and mean* 
ing, but convey some instruction altogether worthy of a 
benevolent being, superior to mankind : could you possibly 
hesitate a moment concerning the cause of this voice P and 
must you not instantly ascribe it to some design or purpose? 
Yet I cannot see but all the same objections (if they merit 
that appellation) which lie against the system of Theism, may 
also be produced against this inference. 

Might you not say, that all conclusions concerning fact 
were founded on experience: that when. we hear an articu- 
late voice in the dark, and thence infer a man, it is only the 
resemblance of the effects, which leads us to conclude that 
there is a like resemblance in the cause : but that this extra- 
ordinary voice, by its loudness, extent, and flexibility to all 
languages, bears so little analogy to any human voice, that 
we have no reason to suppose any analogy in their causes : 
and consequently, that a rational, wise, coherent speech pro- 
ceeded, you know not whence, from some accidental whistling 
of the winds, not from any divine reason 6r intelligence? 
You see clearly your own objections in these cavils ; and I 
liope too, you see clearly, that they cannot possibly have more 
force in the one case than in the other. 

But to bring the case still nearer the present one of the 
universe, I shall make two suppositions, which imply not any 
absurdity or impossibility. Suppose, that there is a natural, 
universal, invariable language, common to every individual 
of human race, and that books are natural productions, which 
perpetuate themselves in the same manner with animals 
and vegetables, by descent and propagation. Several ex- 
pressions of our passions contain a universal language : all 
brute animals have a natural speech, which, however limited, 
is very intelligible to their own species. And as there are 
infinitely fewer parts and less contrivance in the finest com- 
position of eloquence, than in the coarsest organized body, 
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the propagation of an Iliad or JEneid is an easier supposition 
than that of any plant or animal. 

Snppose, therefore, that you enter into yonr library, thus 
peopled by natural yolumes, containing the most refined 
reason and most exquisite beauty : could you possibly open 
one of them, and doubt, that its original cause bore the 
strongest analogy to mind and intelligence ? When it rea- 
sons and discourses; when it expostulates, argues, and enforces 
its views and topics ; when it applies sometimes to the pure 
intellect, sometimes to the affections ; when it collects, dis- 
poses, and adorns every consideration suited to the subject : 
could you persist in asserting, that all this, at the bottom, 
had rc^y no meaning, and that the first formation of this 
volume in the loins of its original parent proceeded not from 
thought and design P Your obstinacy, I know, reaches not 
that degree of fimmess : even your sceptical play and wanton- 
ness would be abashed at so glaring an absurdity. 

But if there be any difference, Philo, between this supposed 
case and the real one of the universe, it is all to the advan- 
tage of the latter. The anatomy of an animal affords many 
stronger instances of design than the perusal of Lrvr or 
Tagitus : and any objection which you start in the former 
case, by carrying me back to so unusual and extraordinary a 
scene as the first formation of worlds, the same objection has 
place on the supposition of our vegetating library. Chuse, 
then, your parfcy, Philo, without ambiguity or evasion ; assert 
either that a rational volume is no proof of a rational cause, 
or admit of a similar cause to all the works of nature. 

Let me here observe too, continued Cleanthes, that tliis 
religious argument, instead of being weakened by that scep- 
ticism, so much affected by you, rather acquires force firom. 
it, and becomes more firm and undisputed. To exclude all 
argument or reasoning of every kind is either affectation or 
madness. The declared profession of every reasonable sceptic 
is only to reject abstruse, remote and refined arguments ; to 
adhere to common sense and the plain instincts of nature ; 
and to assent, where-ever any reasons strike him with so full 
a force, that he cannot^ without the greatest violence, prevent 
it. Now the arguments for Natural Religion are plainly of 
this kind; and nothing but the most perverse, obstinate 
metaphysics can reject them. Consider, anatomize the eye ; 
Survey its structure and contrivance ; and tell me, from your 
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own feeling, if fhe idea of a contriver does not immediately 
flow in npon yon with a force like that of sensation. The 
most obvions conclusion surely is in favour of design ; and it 
requires time, reflection and study, to summon up those firivo- 
lous, though abstruse objections, which can support Infidelity. 
Who can behold the male and female of each species, the 
correspondence of their parts and instincts, their passions 
and whole course of life before and after generation, but 
must be sensible, that the propagation of the species is in- 
tended by Nature P Millions and millions of such instances 
present tiiemselves through every part of the universe ; and 
no language can convey a more intelligible, irresistible mean- 
ing, than the curious adjustment of final causes. To what 
degree, therefore, of blind dogmatism must one have attained, 
to reject such natural and such convincing arguments P 

Some beauties in vmting we may meet with, which seem 
contrary to rules, and which gain the affections, and animate 
the imagination, in opposition to all the precepts of criticism, 
and to the authority of the established masters of art. And 
if the argument for Theism be, as you pretend, contradictory 
to the principles of logic ; its universal, its irresistible in- 
fluence proves clearly, that there may be arguments of a like 
irregular nature. Whatever cavils may be urged ; an orderly 
world, as well as a coherent, articulate speech, ynU still be 
received as an incontestable proof of design and intention. 

It sometimes hapi)ens, I own, that the religious arguments 
have not their due influence on an ignorant savage and bar- 
barian ; not because they are obscure and difficult, but be- 
cause he never asks himself any question with regard to 
them. Whence arises the curious structure of an animal P 
From the copulation of its parents. And these whence P 
From their parents P A few removes 'set the objects at such 
a distance, that to him they are lost in darkness and con- 
fusion; nor is he actuated by any curiosity to trace them 
farther. But this is neither dogmatism nor scepticism, but 
stupidity ; a state of mind very different from your sifting, 
inquisitive disposition, my ingenious friend. You can trace 
causes from effects : You can compare the most distant and 
remote objects : and your greatest errors proceed not from 
barrenness of thought and invention, but f^om too luxuriant 
a fertility, which suppresses your natural good sense, by a 
profusion of unnecessary scruples and objections. 
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Here I could observe, Hebkippus, that Philo was a little 
embarrassed and confounded : But while he hesitated in de- 
livering an answer, lackily for him, Demea broke in upon 
the disconrse, and saved his countenance. 

Yonr instance, Cleanthes, said he, drawn from books and 
language, being familiar, has, I confess, so much more force 
on that account ; but is there not some danger too in this 
very circumstance ; and may it not render us presumptuous, 
by making us imagine we comprehend the Deity, and have 
some adequate idea of his nature and attributes P When I 
read a volume, I enter into the mind and intention of the 
author : I become him, in a manner, for the instant ; and 
have an immediate feeling and conception of those ideas 
which revolved in his imagination while employed in that 
composition. But so near an approach we never surely can 
make to the Deity. His ways are not our ways. His attri- 
butes are perfect but incomprehensible. And this volume 
of Nature contains a great and inexplicable riddle, more than 
any intelligible discourse or reasoning. 

The ancient Platonists, you know, were the most religious 
and devout of all the Pagan philosophers : yet many of ^em, 
particularly Plothtus, expressly declare, that intellect or 
understanding is not to be ascribed to the Deity, and that 
our most perfect worship of him consists, not in acts of vene- 
ration, reverence, gratitude or love ; but in a certain myste- 
rious self-annihilation or total extinction of all our feculties. 
These ideas are, perhaps, too far stretched ; but still it must 
be acknowledged, that, by representing the Deity as so intel- 
ligible, and comprehensible, and so similar to a human mind, 
we are guilty of the grossest and most narrow partialiiy, and 
make ourselves the model of the whole universe. 

AU the sentiments of the human mind, gratitude, resent- 
ment, love, friendship, approbation, blame, pity, emulation, 
envy, have a plain reference to the state and situation of 
man, and are calculated for preserving the existence, and 
promoting t\e activity of such a being in such circumstances. 
It seems therefore unreasonable to transfer such sentiments 
to a supreme existence, or to suppose him actuated by them ; 
and the phenomena, besides, of the universe will not support 
us in such a theory. All our ideas, derived from the senses 
are confusedly false and illusive ; and cannot, therefore, be 
supposed to have place in a supreme intelligence : And as 
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the ideas of internal sentiment, added to those of the ex- 
ternal senses, compose the whole furniture of human under- 
standing, we may conclude, that none of the materidU of 
thought are in any respect similar in the human and in the 
dirine intelligence. Now, as to the maimer of thinking; 
how can we make any comparison between them, or suppose 
them anywise resembling P Our thought is fluctuating, un- 
certain, fleeting, successive, and compounded ; and were we 
to remore these circumstances, we absolutely annihilate its 
essence, and it would, in such a case, be an abuse of terms 
to apply to it the name of thought or reason. At least, if it 
appear more pious and respectful (as it really is) still to 
retain these terms, when we mention the Supreme Being, we 
ought to acknowledge, that their meaning, in that case, is 
totally incomprehensible; and that the infirmities of our 
nature do not permit us to reach any ideas, which in the 
least correspond to the ineffibble sublimify of the divine 
attributes. 



PART IV. 

It seems strange to me, saidCiiiAKTHBS, that you, Dbmea, 
who are so sincere in the cause of religion, should still main- 
tain the mysterious, incomprehensible nature of the Deity, 
and should insist so strenuously, that he has no manner of 
likeness or resemblance to human creatures. The Deity, I 
can readily allow, possesses many powers and attributes, of 
which we can have no comprehension : But if our ideas, so 
£Ekr as they go, be not just and adequate, and correspondent 
to his real nature, I know not what there is in this subject 
worth insisting on. Is the name, without any meaning, of 
such mighty importance? Or how do you Mtstios, who 
maintain the absolute incomprehensibility of the Deity, 
differ from Sceptics or Atheists, who assert, that the first 
cause of all is unknown and unintelligible 9 Their temerity 
must be very great, if, after rejecting the production by a 
mind; I mean, a mind, resembling the human (for I know of 
no other) they pretend to assign, with certainty, any other 
specific, intelligible cause: And their conscience must bo 
very scrupulous indeed, if they reftise to call the universal^ 
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xtnkiiown catue a Gk>d or Deity ; and to bestow on him ss 
many sublime eulogies and unmeaning epithets, as jou ahall 
please to require of them. 

Who could imagine, replied Demea, that Cleakthes, fhe 
calm, philosophical Cleahthes, would attempt to refute his 
antagonists, by affixing a nick-name to them ; and like tbe 
common bigots and inquisitors of the age, have recourse to 
invective and declamation, instead of reasoniiig P Or does 
he not perceive, that these topics are easily retorted^ and 
that Anthbopomobphite is an appellation as invidious, and 
implies as dangerous consequences, as the epithet of Mystic, 
with which he has honotired us P In reality, Cleaktheb, J 
consider what it is you assert, when you represent the Deity 
as similar to a human mind and understanding. What is 
the soul of man P A composition of various &culties, pas- 
sions, sentiments, ideas; united, indeed, into one self or 
person, but still distinct from each other. When it reasons, 
the ideas, which are the parts of its discourse, arrange them- 
selves in a certain form or order ; which is not preserved 
entire for a moment, but immediately gives place to another 
arrangement. New opinions, new passions, new affections, 
new feelings arise, which continually diversify the mental 
scene, and produce in it the greatest variety, and most rapid 
succession imaginable. How is this compatible, with that 
perfect immutability and simplicity, which all true Theists 
a43cribe to the Deity P ,By the same act, say they, he sees 
past, present, and future : His love and His hatred, his mercy 
and his justice, are one individual operation : He is entire in 
every poiAt of space ; alid complete in every instant of dura- 
tion. No succession, no change, no acquisition, no diminu- 
tion. What he is implies not in it any shadow of distinction 
or diversity. And what he is, this moment, he ever has 
been, and ever will be, without any new judgement, sentiment, 
or operation. He stands fixed in cpie simple, perfect state ; 
nor can you ever say, with any propriety, that this act of his 
is different from tl^t other, or that this judgement or idea 
has been lately formed, and will give place, by succession, to 
any different judgement or idea. 

I can readily allow, said Cleakthes, that those who main- 
tain the perfect simpliciiy of the Supreme Being, to the 
extent in which you have explained it, are complete Mystics, 
and chargeable with all the consequences which I have drawn 
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from their opinion. They are, in a word. Atheists, without 
knowing it. For though it be allowed, that the Deiiy pos- 
sesses attributes, of which we have no comprehension ; yet 
ought we never to ascribe to him any attributes, which are 
absolutely incompatible with that intdligent nature, essential 
to him. A mind, whose acts and sentiments and ideas are 
not distinct and successive; one, that is wholly simple, and 
totally immutable ; is a mind, which has no thought, no 
reason, no will, no sentiment, no love, no hatred ; or in a 
word, is no mind at all. It is an abuse of terms to give it 
that appellation ; and we may as well speak of limited ex- 
tension without figure, or of number wi^out composition. 

Pray consider, said Philo, whom you are at present in- 
veighing against. You are honouring with the appellation 
of Atheist all the sound, orthodox divines almost, who have 
treated of this subject; ' and you wiU, at last, be, yourself, 
found, according to your reckoning, the only sound Theist in 
the world. But if idolaters be Atheists, as, I think, may 
justly be asserted, and Christian Theologians the same; 
what becomes of the argument, so much celebrated, derived 
from the universal consent of mankind 9 

But because I know you are not much swayed by names 
and authorities, I shall endeavour to show you, a little more 
distinctly, the inconveniences of that Anthropomorphism, 
which you have embraced; and shall prove, that there is no 
ground to suppose a plan of the world to be formed in the 
divine mind, consisting of distinct ideas, di£ferently arranged ; 
in the same manner as an architect forms in his head the 
plan of a house which he intends to execute. 

It is not easy, I own, to see, what is gained by this supposi- 
tion, whether we judge of the matter by Beason or by Expe- 
rience, We are still obliged to mount higher, in order to find 
the cause of this cause, which you had assigned as satisfactory 
and conclusive. 

If Beason (I mean abstract reason, derived from inquiries 
a priori) be not alike mute with regard to all questions con- 
cerning cause and effect; this sentence at least it will ven- 
ture to pronounce. That a mental world, or universe of ideas, 
requires a cause as much, as does a matmal world, or universe 
of objects ; and if similar in its arrangement must require a 
si milar cause. For what is there in this subject, which should 
occasion a different conclusion or inference ? Li an abstract 
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view^ they are entirely alike ; and no difficulty attends iiio 
one snppoBition^ Tvhich is not common to both of them. 

Again, when we will needs force Experience to pronounce 
some sentence, eren on these subjects, which lie beyond her 
sphere ; neither can she perceive any material di£ference in 
this particular, between these two kinds of worlds, but finds 
them to be governed by similar principles, and to depend 
upon an equal variety of causes in their operations. We 
have specimens in miniature of both of them. Our own 
mind resembles the one : A vegetable or animal body the 
other. Let Experience, therefore, judge from these samples. 
Nothing seems more delicate with regard to its causes than 
thought ; and as these causes never operate in two persons 
afker the same manner, so we never find two persons, who 
think exactly alike. Nor indeed does the same person think 
exactly alike at any two different periods of time. A dif- 
ference of age, of the disposition of his body, of weather, of 
food, of company, of books, of passions; any of these par- 
ticulars, or othars more minute, are sufficient to alter the 
curious machinery of thought, and communicate to it very 
different movements and operations. As far as we can judge^ 
vegetables and animal bodies are not more delicate in their 
motions, nor depend upon a greater variety or more curious 
adjustment of springs and principles. 

How therefore shall we satisfy ourselves concerning the 
cause of that Being, whom you suppose the Auilior of Nature, 
or, according to your system of Anthropomorphism, the ideal 
world, into which you trace the matadal? Have we not the 
same reason to trace that ideal world into another ideal 
world, or new intelligent principle ? But if we stop, and go 
no farther ; why go so far P Why not stop at the material 
world 9 How can we satisfy ourselves without going on in 
infinitvm 9 And after all, what satisfaction is there in that 
infinite progression? Let us remember the story of the 
Indian philosopher and his elephant. It was never more ap- 
plicable than to the poresent subject. If the material world 
rests upon a similar ideal world, this ideal world must rest 
upon some other; and so on, without end. It were better, 
therefore, nevar to look beyond the present material world. 
By supposing it to contain the principle of its order within 
itself, we really assert it to be God ; and the sooner we arrive 
at that divine Being, so much the better. When you go one 
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step beyond the mundane system, yon only excite an inquisi- 
tive fa amour, which it is impossible ever to satisfy. 

To say, that the di£ferent ideas, which compose the reason 
of the Supreme Being, fall into order, of themselves, and by 
their own nature, is really to talk without any precise mean- 
ing. If it has a meaning, I would fain know, why it is not as 
good sense to say, that the parts of the material world fall 
into order, of themselves, and by their own nature. Can the 
one opinion be intelligible, while the other is not so ? 

We have, indeed, experience of ideas, which fell into order, 
of themselves, and without any known cause: But, I am 
sure, we have a much larger experience of matter, which 
does the same ; as, in all instances of generation and vegeta- 
tion, where the accurate analysis of the cause exceeds all 
human comprehension. We have also experience of par- 
ticular systems of thought and of matter, which have no 
order ; of the first, in madness ; of the second, in corruption. 
Why then should we think, that order is more essential to 
one than the other P And if it requires a cause in both, 
what do we gain by your system, in tracing the universe oi 
objects into a similar universe of ideas P The £rst sf.ep, 
which we make, leads us on for ever. It were, therefore, 
wise in us, to limit all our enquiries to the present world, 
without looking farther. No satisfaction can ever be attained 
by these speculations, which so far exceed the narrrow bounds 
of human understanding. 

It was usual with the Pbeipatetios, you know, Cleaitthbs, 
when the cause of any phenomenon was demanded, to have 
recourse to their faculties or occult qualities^ and to say, for 
instance, that bread nourished by its nutritive feculty, and 
senna purged by its purgative : But it has been discovered, 
that this subterfuge was nothing but the disguise of ignorance ; 
and that these philosophers, though less ingenuous, really 
said the same thing with the sceptics or the vulgar, who 
f j.irly confessed, that they knew not the cause of these 
phenomena. In like manner, when it is asked, what cause 
produces order in the ideas of the Supreme Being, can any 
other reason be assigned by you, Anthropomorphites, than 
that it is a rational faculty, and that such is the nature of 
the Deity P But why a similar answer will not be equally 
satisfactory in accounting for the order of the world, without 
having recourse to any such intelligent creator, as you iusi^t 
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on, may be difficult to determine. It is only to say, that ^uek 
is the natnre of material objects, and that they are all 
originally possessed of a faculty of order and proportion. 
These are only more learned and elaborate ways of confessing 
onr ignorance ; nor has the one hypothesis any real advan- 
tage above the other, except in its greater conformity to 
vulgar prejudices. 

You have displayed this argument with great emphasis^ 
replied Cleaktheb : You seem not sensible, how easy it is 
to answer it. Even in common life, if I assign a cause for 
any event ; is it any objection, Philo, that I cannot assign 
the catise of that cause, and answer every new question, which 
may incessantly be started 9 And what philosophers could 
possibly submit to so rigid a rule 9 philosophers, who confess 
idtimate causes to be totally unknown, and are sensible, that 
the most refined principles, into which they trace the pheno- 
mena, are still to them as inexplicable as these phenomena 
themselves are to the vulgar. The order and arrangement 
of nature, the curious adjustment of final causes, the plain 
use and intention of every part and organ ; all these bespeak 
in the clearest language an intelligent cause or author. The 
heavens and the earth join in the same testimony: The whole 
chorus of Nature raises one hymn to the praises of its creator: 
You alone, or almost alone, disturb this general harmony. 
You start abstruse doubts, cavOs, and objections : You sak 
me, what is the cause of this cause 9 I know not ; I care not ; 
that concerns not me. I have found a Deiiy ; and here I stop 
my enquiry. Let those go fiarther, who are wiser or more 
enterprising. 

I pretend to be neither, replied Philo : and for that very 
reason, I should never perhaps have attempted to go so fiur; 
especially when I am sensible, that I must at last be con- 
tented to sit down with the same answer, which, without 
farther trouble, might have satisfied me fit>m the beginning. 
If I am still to remain in utter ignorance of causes, and can 
absolutely give an explication of nothing, I shall never esteem 
it any advantage to shove oflf for a moment a difficulty; which, 
you acknowledge, must immediately, in its full force, recur 
upon me. Naturalists indeed very justly explain particular 
effects by more general causes, though ^ese general causes 
themselves should remain in the end totally inexplicable : 
but they never surely thought it satisfactory to explain a par- 
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ticnlar effect by a partdcnlar canse^ wliich Tvas no more to be 
accounted for than the effect itself. An ideal system, arranged 
of itself, without a precedent design, is not a whit more expli- 
cable than a material one, which attains its order in a like 
manner ; nor is there any more difiGlcnlty in the latter supposi- 
tion than in the former. 



PAET V. 

But to show you still more inconveniencies, continued 
Philo, in your Anthropomorphism ; please to take a new sur- 
vey of your principles. Like effects prove Kke ccmses. This is 
the experimental argument; and this, you say too, is the sole 
theological argument. Now it is certain, that the liker the 
effects are, which are seen, and the liker the causes, which 
are inferred) the stronger is the argtmient. Every departure 
on either side diminishes ilie probability, and renders the 
experiment less conclusive. You cannot doubt of the prin- 
ciple : neither ought you to reject its consequences. 

All the new discoveries in astronomy, which prove the 
immense grandeur and magnificence of titie works of Nature, 
are so many additional arguments for a Deity, according to 
the true system of Theism : but according to your hypothesis 
of experimental Theism, they become so many objections, by 
removing the effect still farther from all resemblance to the 
effect? of human art and co'titrivance. For if Lucretius,' 
even following the old system of the world, could exclaim. 

Quia regere immensi summam, qois habere profundi 
Indu manu validas potis est moderanter babenas ? 
Qnis pariter coeloe onmes conyertere ? et omnes 
IgniboB aetheriis terras sufflre feraces ? 
Omnibus inqne locis esse omni tempore prtesto? 

If TiMy * esteemed this reasoning so natural, as to put it 
into the mouth of his Epioubeak. Quibus mim oevUe awimi 
intueri potwit vester PlcUo fahrica/m Ulam tcmti operis, qua 
eonstrui a Deo atque wdificari nvu/ndu/m facit ? quce moUtio ? 
quQB ferraTnenia ? qui vectes ? quce machdnce ? qui mdnstri tanti 
mu/neris fuerunt ? qu&madmodwm cmtem ohedire et pwrere 
vohmtati a/rchitecti aer, ignisy aqtui, terra potuefrwnt ? If this 
argument, I say, had any force in former ages ; how much 

» Lib. ii. 1094. » DeNat. Deor. lib. i. 
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greater must it have at present ; when the bonnds of Nature 
are so infinitely enlarged, and such a magnificent scene is 
opened to ns P It is'still more unreasonable to form onr idea 
of so unlimited a cause from our experience of the narroir 
productions of human design and invention* 

The discoveries by microscopes, as they open a new universe 
in miniature, are still objections, according to you; ai^umentB, 
according to me. The fSsurther we push our researches of this 
kind, we are still led to infer the universal cause of all to be 
vastly different from mankind, or from any object oi human 
experieiice and observation. 

And what say you to the discoveri^ in anatomy, chymistrj, 

botany P These surely are no objections, relied 

Cleakthes : they only discover new instances of art and con- 
trivance. It is still the image of mind reflected on us from 
innumerable objects. Add, a mind Uke the humatiy said 
Philo. I know of no other, replied Cleakthes. And 
the liker the better, insisted Philo. To be sure, said 
Cleanthes. 

Now, Cleakthes, said Philo, with an au* of alacrity and 
Mumph, mark the consequences. First, By this method of 
reasoning, you renounce all claim to infinity in any of the 
attributes of the Deiiy. For as the cause ought only to be 
proportioned to the effect, and the effect, so far as it fiiUs 
under our cognisance, is not infinite ; what pretensions have 
we, upon your suppositions, to ascribe that attribute to the 
divine Being P Tou will still insist, that, by removing him 
so much from all similarity to human creatures, we give in to 
the most arbitrary hypothesis, and at the same time weaken 
all proofs of his existence. 

Secondly, You have no reason, on your theory, for ascribing 
perfection to the Deity, even in his finite capacity ; or for 
supposing him free from every error, mistake, or incoherence 
in his undertakings. There are many inexplicable difficulties 
in the works of Nature, which, if we allow a perfect author 
to be proved a priori, are easily solved, and become only 
seeming difficulties, from the narrow capacity of man, who 
cannot trace infinite relations. But according to your method 
of reasoning, these difficulties become all real ; and perhaps 
will be insisted on, as new instances of likeness to human art 
and contrivance. At least, you must acknowledge, that it is 
impossible for us to tell, from our limited views, whethei* this 
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system contains any great faults, or deserves any considerable 
praise, if compared to other possible, and even real systems. 
Coxdd a peasant, if the ^neib were read to him, pronounce 
that poem to be absolutely faultless, or even assign to it its 
proper rank among the productions of human wit ; he, who 
had never seen any other production P 

But were this world ever so perfect a production, it must 
still remain uncertain, whether all the excellences of the 
work can justly be ascribed to the workman. If we survey 
a ship, what an exalted idea must we form of the ingenuity of 
the carpenter, who framed so complicated, useful, and beau- 
tifdl a machine 9 And what surprise must we feel, when we 
find him a stupid mechanic, who imitated others, and copied 
an art, which, through a long succession of ages, afber mul- 
tiplied trials, mistakes, corrections, deliberations, and contro- 
versies, had been gradually improving P Many worlds might 
have been botched and bungled, throughout an eternity, ere 
this system was struck out : much labour lost : many fruitless 
trials made : and a slow, but continued improvement carried 
on during infinite ages in the art of world- making. In such 
subjects, who can determine, where the truth; nay, who 
can conjecture where the probability, lies; amidst a great 
number of hypotheses which may be proposed, and a still 
greater number which may be imagined? 

And what shadow of an argument, continued Philo, can 
you produce, fix)m your hypothesis, to prove the unity of the 
Deity P A great number of men join in buUding a house or 
ship, in rearing a city, in filming a commonwealth : why 
may not several deities combine in contriving and framing a 
world P This is only so much greater similarity to human 
affiurs. By sharing the work among several, we may so much 
further limit the attributes of each, and get rid of that exten- 
sive power and knowledge, which must be supposed in one 
deity^ and which, according to you, can only serve to weaken 
the proof of his existence. And if such foolish, such vicious 
creatures as man can yet often unite in firaming and executing 
one plan ; how much more those deities or daemons, whom we 
may suppose several degrees more perfect P 

To multiply causes, without necessity, is indeed contrary 
to true philosophy: but this principle applies not to the 
present case. Were one deity antecedently proved by your 
theory, who were possessed of every attribute, requisite to 



' 
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the production of the universe ; it would be needless, I own 
(though not absurd) to suppose any other deiiy existent. 
But while it is still a question. Whether all these attributes 
are united in one subject, or dispersed among several inde- 
pendent beings: by what phenomena in nature can we 
pretend to decide the controversy P Where we see a body 
raised in a scale, we are sure that there is in the opposite 
scale, however concealed from sight., some counterpoising 
weight equal to it : but it is still allowed to doubt, whether 
that weight be an aggregate of several distinct bodies, or one 
uniform united mass. And if the weight requisite very much 
exceeds any thing which we have ever seen conjoined in any 
single body, the former supposition becomes still more pro- 
bable and natural. An intelligent being of such vast power 
and capacity, as is necessary to produce the universe, or, to 
speak in the language of ancient philosophy, so prodigious 
an animal, exceeds all analogy, and even comprehension. 

But farther, Cleanthes ; men are mortal, and renew their 
species by generation; and this is common to all living 
creatures. The two great sexes of male and female, says 
Milton, animate the world. Why must this circumstance, 
so universal, so essential, be excluded from those numerous 
and limited deities P Behold then the theogony of ancient 
times brought back upon us. 

And why not become a perfect AnthropomorphiteP Why 
not assert the deity or deities to be corporeal, and to have 
eyes, a nose, mouth, ears, &c. P Epiousus maintained, that 
no man had ever seen reason but in p, human figare ; there- 
fore the gods must have a human figure. And this argu- 
ment, which is deservedly so much ridiculed by Cicero, 
becomes, according to you, solid and philosophical. 

In a word, Cleanthes, a man, who follows your hypothesis, 
is able, perhaps, to assert, or conjecture, that the universe, 
sometime, arose from something like design: but beyond 
that position he cannot ascertain one single circumstance, 
and is left afterwards to fix every point of his theology, by 
the utmost licence of fancy and hypothesis. This world, for 
aught he knows, is very faulty and imperfect, compared to a 
superior standard ; and was only the first rude essay of some 
infant deity, who afterwards abandoned it, ashamed of his 
lame performance : it is the work only of some 'dependent, 
inferior deity ; and is the object of derision to his superiors : 
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it is the production of old age and dotage in some super- 
annuated deity; and ever since his death, has run on at 
adventures, from the first impulse and active force, which it 
received from him. Tou justly give signs of horror, D£MEA, 
at these strange suppositions: but these, and a thousand 
more of the same kind, are Cleanthes's suppositions, not 
mine. From the moment the attributes of the Deity are 
supposed finite, all these have place. And I cannot, for my 
part, think, that so wild and unsettled a system of theology 
is, in any respect, preferable to none at all. 

These suppositions I absolutely disown, cried Cleanthes : 
they strike me, however, with no horror ; especially, when 
proposed in that rambling way in which they drop from you. 
On the contrary, they give me pleasure, when I see, that, by 
the utmost indulgence of your imagination, you never get 
rid of the hypothesis of design in ilie universe ; but are 
obliged, at every turn, to have recourse to it. To this con- 
cession I adhere steadily ; and this I regard as a sufficient 
foundation for religion. 



PART TI. 



It must be a slight fabric, indeed, said Demea, which can 
be erected on so tottering a foundation. While we are un- 
certain, whether there is one deity or many 5 whether the 
deity or deities, to whom we owe our existence, be perfect or 
imperfect, subordinate or supreme, dead or alive ; what trust 
or confidence can we repose in themP What devotion or 
worship address to themP What veneration or obedience 
pay them 9 To all the purposes of life, the theory of religion 
becomes altogether useless : and even with regard to specu- 
lative consequences, its uncertainty, according to you, must 
reiider it totally precarious and unsatisfactory. 

To render it still more unsatisfSEiotory, said Pbilo, there 
occurs to me another hypothesis, which must acquire an air 
of probability from the method of reasoning so much insisted 
on by Cleanthes. That like effects arise from like causes : 
this principle he supposes the foundation of all religion. 
But iliere is another principle of the same kind, no less cer- 
tain, and derived from the same source of experience ; That 
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where several known circumstances are observed to be similar, 
tlie unknown will also be found similar. Thus, if we see the 
limbs of a human body, we conclude, that it is also attended 
with a human head, though hid from us. Thus, if we see, 
through a chink in a wall, a small part of the sun, we con- 
clude, that, were the wall removed, we should see the whole 
body. Tn short, this method of reasoning is so obvious and 
familiar, that no scruple can ever be made with regard to its 
solidity. 

Now if we survey the universe, so far as it falls under our 
knowledge, it beaars a great resemblance to an animal or 
organized body, and seems actuated with a like principle of 
life and motion. A continual circulation of matter in it 
produces no disorder : a continual waste in every part is in- 
cessantly repaired : the closest sympailiy is perceived through- 
out the entire system : and each part or member, in perform- 
ing its proper offices, operates both to its own preservation 
and to that of the whole. The world, therefore, I infer, is 
an animal, and the Deity is the soul of the world, actuating 
it, and actuated by it. 

Tou have too much learning, Cleanthes, to be at all sur- 
prised at this opinion, which, you know, was maintained by 
almost all the Theists of antiquity, and chiefly prevails in 
their discourses and reasonings. For though sometimes the 
ancient philosophers reason from final causes, as if they 
thought the world the workmanship of God ; yet it appears 
rather their favourite notion to consider it as his body, whose 
organization renders it subservient to him. And it must be 
confessed, that as the universe resembles more a human body 
than it does the works of human art and contrivance ; if our 
limited analogy could ever, with any proprieiy, be extended 
to the whole of nature, the inference seems juster in favour 
of the ancient than the modem theory. 

There are many other advantages too, in the former theory, 
which recommend it to the ancient Theologians. Nothing 
more repugnant to all their notions, because nothing more 
repugnant to common experience than mind without body ; 
a mere spiritual substance, which fell not under their sensea 
nor comprehension, and of which they had not observed one 
single instance throughout all nature. Mind and body they 
knew, because they felt both 2 an order, arrangement, organi- 
zation, or internal machinery in both they likewise knew. 
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after tlie same manner : and it could not but seem reasonable 
to transfer this experience to the nniyerse, and to suppose 
the divine mind and body to be also coeval, and to have, both 
of them, order and arrangement naturally inherent in them, 
and inseparable from them. 

Here therefore is a new species of Anthropomorphism, 
Cleanthes, on which you may deliberate; and a theory 
which seems not liable to any considerable difficulties* You 
are too much superior surely to systemaUedl prejud/ices, to find 
any more difficulty in supposing an animal body to be, ori- 
ginally, of itself, or from unknown causes, possessed of order 
and organization, than in supposing a similar order to belong 
to mind. But the wlgar prejudice, that body and mind 
ought always to accompany eac^ other, ought not, one should 
think, to be entirely neglected ; since it is founded on vulgar 
experience, the only guide which you profess to follow in all 
these theological inquiries. And if you assert, that our 
limited experience is an unequal standard, by which to judge 
of the unlimited extent of nature ; you entirely abandon your 
own hypothesis, and must thenceforward adopt our Mysticism, 
as you caQ it, and admit of the absolute incomprehensibility 
of the Divine Nature. 

This theory, I own, replied CLEAirrHES, has never before 
occurred to me, though a pretty natural one ; and I cannot 
readily, upon so short an examination and reflection, deliver 
any opinion with regard to it. You are very scrupulous, in- 
deed, said Philo; were I to examine any system of yours, 
I should not have acted with half that caution and re- 
serve, in starting objections and difficulties to it. How- 
ever, if any thing occur to you, you will oblige us by 
proposing it. 

Why then, replied Clsakthes, it seems to me, that, 
though the world does, in many circumstances, resemble an 
animal body; yet is the analogy also defective in many 
circumstances, the most material: no organs of sense; no 
seat of thought or reason ; no one precise origin of motion 
and action. In short, it seems to bear a stronger resem- 
blance to a vegetable than to an animal, and your inference 
would be so &r inconclusive in fiivour of the soul of the 
world. 

But, in the next place, your theory seems to imply the 
eternity of the world ; and that is a principle, which, I think, 

VOL. II. B B 
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can be refuted by the strongest reasons and probabilitiea ' I 
shall suggest an argument to this purpose, which, I belieTC, 
has not been insisted on by any writer. Those, who reason 
from the late origin of arts and sciences, though their infer- 
ence wants not force, may perhaps be refuted by considera^ 
tions, deriyed from the nature of human society, which is 
in continual rcTolution between ignorance and knowledge, 
liberty and slavery, riches and poverty ; so that it is impos- 
sible for us, from our limited experience, to foretell with 
assurance what events may or may not be expected. Ancient 
learning and history seem to have been in great danger of 
entirely perishing after the inundation of the barbarous 
nations ; and had these convulsions continued a little longer, 
or been a little more violent, we should not probably have 
now known what passed in the world a few centuries before 
us. Nay, were it not for the superstition of the Popes, who 
preserved a little jargon of Latin, in order to support the 
appearance of an ancient and universal church, that tongue 
must have been utterly lost : in which case, the Western 
world, being totaUy barbarous, would not have been in a fit 
disposition for receiving the Gbsee language and learning, 
which was conveyed to them after the sacking of Cokstanti- 
NOPLS. When learning and books had been extinguished, 
even the mechanical arts would have fallen considerably to 
decay; and it is easily imagined, that &ble or tradition 
might ascribe to them a much later origin than the true one. 
This vulgar argument, therefore, against the eternity of the 
world, seems a little precarious^ 

But here appears to be the foundation of a better argument. 
LuouLLtrs was the first that brought cherry-trees from AfiiA 
to EuBOPE ; though that tree thrives so well in many EuBO- 
PEAN climates, that it grows in the woods without any culture. 
Is it possible, that, throughout a whole eternity, no Eubo- 
PEAK had ever passed into Asia, and thought of transplanting 
so delicious a fruit into his own country ? Or if the tree 
was once transplanted and propagated, how could it ever 
afterwards perish 9 Empires may rise and fall ; liberty and 
slavery succeed alternately; ignorance and knowledge give 
place to each other ; but the cherry-tree will still remain in 
the woods of Gbeeoe, Spain and Italt, and will never be 
affected by the revolutions of human society. 

It is not two thousand years since vines were transplanted 
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into Fbakos ; thongli there is no climate in the world more 
favourable to them. It is not three centuries since horses, 
cows, sheep, swine, dogs, com, were known in Ameeioa. Is 
it possible, that, during the revolutions of a whole eternity, 
there never arose a Columbus, who might open the com- 
munication between Exjbope and that continent 9 We may as 
well imagine, that all men would wear stockings for ten 
thousand years, and never have the sense to think of garters 
to tie them. All these seem convincing proofisi of the youth, 
or rather infancy of the world; as being founded on the 
operation of principles more constant and steady, than those 
by which human society is governed and directed. Nothing 
less than a total convulsion of the elements will ever destroy 
all the EuBOPEAN animals and vegetables, which are now to 
be found in the Western world. 

And what argument have you against 6uch convulsions 9 
replied Philo. Strong and almost incontestable proofisi may 
be traced over the whole earth, that every part of this globe 
has continued for many ages entirely covered with water. 
And though order were supposed inseparable from matter, 
and inherent in it ; yet may matter be susceptible of many 
and great revolutions, through the endless periods of eternal 
duration. The incessant changes, to which every part of it 
is subject, seem to intimate some such general transforma- 
tions; though at the same time, it is observable, that all 
the changes and corruptions, of which we have ever had ex- 
perience, are but passages from one state of order to another; 
nor can matter ever rest in total deformity and confasion. 
What we see in the parts, we may infer in the whole ; at 
least, that is the method of reasoning on which you rest 
your whole theory. And were I obliged to defend any par- 
ticular system of this nature (which I never willingly should 
do) I esteem none more plausible, than that which ascribes 
an eternal, inherent principle of order to the world ; though 
attended with great and continual revolutions and alterations. 
This at once solves all difficulties ; and if the solation, by 
being so general, is not entirely complete and satisfiax^ry, 
it is, at least, a theory, that we must, sooner or later, have 
recourse to, whatever system we embrace. How could things 
have been as they are, were there not an original, inherent 
principle of order somewhere, in thought or in matter? And 
it is very indifferent to which of these we give the preference. 

BBS 
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VChance lias no place,^n any hypothesis, sceptical or religions. 
Eveiy thing is snrely govemed^by steady, inviolable laws. 
And were the inmost essence of things laid open to ns, we 
should then discover a scene, of which, at present, we can 
have no idea. Instead of admiring the order of natural 
beings, we shonld clearly see that it was absolutely impos- 
sible for them, in the smallest article^ ever to admit of any 
other disposition. 

Were any one inclined to revive the ancient F&gan 
Theology, which maintained, as we learn from Hesiod, that 
this globe was governed by 80,000 deities, who arose from 
the unknown powers of nature : yon would naturally object, 
Cleanthes, that nothing is gained by this hypothesis ; and 
that it is as easy to suppose all men animals, beings more 
numerous, but less perfect, to have sprung immediately from 
a like origin. Push the same inference a step farther; and 
you will find a numerous society of deities as explicable as 
one universal deity, who possesses, within himself, the 
powers and perfections of the whole society. All these cfys- 
tems, then, of Scepticism, Polytheism, and Theism, you must 
allow, on your principles, to be on a like footing, and that no 
one of them has any advantage over the others. You may 
thence learn the fskllacy of your principles. 



PART VII. 

But here, continued Philo, in examining the ancient 
system of the soul of the world, there strikes me, all on a 
sudden, a new idea^ which, if just, must go near to snbvert 
all your reasoning, and destroy even your first inferences, on 
which yon repose such confidence. If the universe bears a 
greater likeness to animal bodies and to vegetables, than to 
the works of human art, it is more probable, that its cause 
resembles the cause of the former than that of the latter, 
and its origin ought rather to be ascribed to generation or 
vegetation than to reason or design. Your conclusion, 
even according to your own principles, is therefore lame and 
defective. 

Pray open up this aiKument a little farther, said Demea. 
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For I do not lightly apprehend it, in that concise manner, 
in which you have expressed it. 

Our friend Clsakthes, replied Philo, as you have heard, 
asserts, that since no question of fsu^t can be proved otherwise 
than by experience, the existence of a Deiiy admits not of 
proof from any other medium. The world, says he, resem- 
bles the works of human contrivance ; Therefore its cause 
must also resemble that of the other. Here we may remark, 
that the operation of one very small part' of nature, to wit 
man, upon another very small part, to wit that inanimate 
matter lying within his reach, is the rule, by which Cleak- 
THES judges of the origin of the whole ; and he measures 
objects, so widely disproportioned, by the same individual 
standard. But to wave all objections drawn from this topic ; 
I aflSrm, that there are other parts of the universe (besides 
the machines of human invention) which bear stOl a greater 
resemblance to the fftbric of the world, and which therefore 
afford a better conjecture concerning the xmiversal origin of 
this system. These parts are animals and vegetables. The 
world plainly resembles more an animal or a vegetable, than 
it does a watch or a knitting-loom. Its cause, therefore, it 
is more probable, resembles the cause of the former. The 
cause of the former is generation or vegetation. The cause, 
therefore, of the world, we may infer to be something similar 
or analogous to generation or vegetation. 

But how is it conceivable, said Dsmea, that the world can 
arise from any thing similar to vegetation or generation 9 

Very easily, replied Philo. Ia like manner as a tree 
sheds its seeds into the neighbouring fields, and produces 
other trees; so the great vegetable, the world, or this 
planetary system, produces within itself certain seeds, which, 
being scattered into the surrounding chaos, vegetate into 
new worlds. A comet, for instance, is the seed of a world ; 
and after it has been frdly ripened, by passing from sun to 
sun, and star to star, it is at last tost into the unformed 
elements, which everywhere surround this xmiverse, and 
immediately sprouts up into a new system. 

Or if, for the sake of variety (fori see noother advantage) 
we should suppose this world to be an animal ; a comet is 
the egg of this animal; and in like manner as an ostrich 
lays its egg in the sand, which, without any fiurther care, 
hatches the egg, and produces a new animal ; so I 
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tmderstand jon, says Demea : But what wild,, arbitrarj snp- 
positions are these P What data have you for such extra- 
ordinary conclusions 9 And is the slight, imaginary resem- 
blance of the world to a vegetable or an animal sufficient to 
establish the same inference with regard to both 9 Objects, 
which are in general so widely different ; ought they to be a 
standard for each otherP 

Bight, cries HE^hilo : This is the topic on which I have all 
along insisted* I have still asserted, that we have no daia 
to establish any system of cosmogony. Our experience, so 
imperfect in itself, and so limited both in extent and dura- 
tion, can afford us no probable conjecture concerning the 
whole of things. But if we must needs fix on some hypo- 
thesis; by what rule, pray, ought we to determine our 
choiceP Is there any other rule than the greater similarity 
of the objects compained P And does not a plant or an animal, 
which springs from vegetation or generation, bear a stronger 
resemblance to the world, than does any artificial machine, 
which arises from reason and design? 

But what is this vegetation and generation of which you 
talkp said Dekxa. Can you explahi their operations, and 
anatomize that fine internal structure, on which they depend? 

As much, at least, replied Philo, as OLBAiirrHES can ex- 
plain the operations of reason, or anatomize that internal 
structure, on which it depends. But ydtbout any such ela- 
borate disquisitions, when I see an animal, I infer, that it 
sprang from generation ; and that ¥dth as great cerfaunty as 
you conclude a house to have been reared by design. These 
words, generation, reason, mark only certain powers and 
energies in nature, whose effects are known, but whose 
essence is incomprehensible; and one of these principles, 
more than the other, has no privilege for being made a 
standard to the whole of nature. 

In reality, Dexea, it may reasonably be expected, that the 
larger the views are which we take of things, the better will 
they conduct us in our conclusions concerning such extraor- 
dinary and such magnificent subjects. In this little comer 
of the world alone, there are four principles. Reason, Instinct, 
Generation, VegetaMon, which are similar to each other, and 
are the causes of similar effects. What a number of other 
principles may we naturally suppose in the immense extent 
and variety of the universe, could we travel ^om planet to 
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planet and from system to system, in o):der to examine each 
part of this mighty fabric P Any one of these fonr principles 
above mentioned (and a hundred others which lie open to 
our coiyectare) may afford ns a theoty^ by which to judge of 
the origin of ihe world ; and it is a palpable and egregious 
partiality, to confine our view entirely to that principle, by 
.which our own minds operate. Were this principle more 
intelligent on that account, such a partiality might be some- 
what excuseable: But reason, in its internal fstbric and 
structure, is really as little known to us as instinct or vege- 
tation ; and perhaps even that vague, undeterminate word, 
Natwre, to which the vulgar refer every thing, is not at the 
bottom more inexplicable. The effects of these principles are 
all known to us from experience : But the principles them- 
selves, and their manner of operation are totally unknown : 
Nor is it less intelligible, or less conformable to experience to 
say, that the world arose by vegetation from a seed shed by 
another world, than to say that it arose from a divine reason 
or contrivance, according to the sense in which Cleanthes 
understands it» 

But methinks, said Dsmba, if the world had a vegetative 
quality, and could sow the seeds of new worlds into the infi- 
nite chaos, this power would be still an additional argument 
for design in its author. For whence could arise so wonderfol 
a £Etcu% but from design ? Or how can order spring from 
any thing, which perceives not that order which it bestows P 

You need only look around you, replied Philo, to satisfy 
yourself with regard to ihis question. A tree bestows order 
and organization on that tree, which springs from it, without 
knowing the order : an a.nimal, in the same manner, on its 
o£bpring s a bird, on its nest 2 and instances of this kind are 
even more frequent in the world, than those of order, which 
arise from reason and contrivance. To say, that all this order 
in animals and vegetables proceeds ultimately from design, 
is begging the question ; nor can that great point be ascer- 
tained otherwise than by proving a priori^ both that order is, 
from its nature, inseparably attached to tiiought^ and that it 
can never, of itself, or frx>m original unknown principles, 
belong to matter. 

But farther, Demea ; this objection, which you urge, can 
never be made use of by Cleahthss, without renouncing 
a defence, which he has already made against one of my 
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objections. When I enquired concerning tiie canse of that 
supreme reason and intelligence, into which he reeolves eyexy 
thing ; he told me, that the impossibility of satisfying such 
enquiries could neyer be admitted as an objection in anj 
species of philosophy. We mu$t $top somewhere, sajs he ; nor 
is it ever within the reach of hwrnan eajpaeity to egcplaim vUi^ 
mate coAises, or show the last cownecticns of any cijeets. It «f 
sufficient, if amy steps, so far as we go, are supported hy eaeperi^ 
ence and observation. Now, that yegetation and generation, 
as well as reason, are experienced to be principles of order in 
nature, is undeniable. If I rest m j system of cosmogony on 
the former, preferably to the latter, 'tis at my choice. The 
matter seems entirely arbitrary. And when Cleahthss asks 
me what is the cause of my great yegetatiye or generatiye 
faculty, I am equally entitled to ask him the cause of his 
great reasoning principle. These questions we haye agreed 
to forbear on both sides ; and it is chiefly his interest on i2ie 
present occasion to stick to this agreement. Judging by our 
limited and imperfect experience, generation has some priyi* 
leges aboye reason : For we see eyery day the latter arise 
from the former, neyer the former from the latter. 

Compare, I beseech you, the consequences on both sides. 
The world, say I, resembles an animal, therefore it is an 
animal, therefore it arose from generation. The steps, I 
confess, are wide; yet there is some small appearance <^ 
analogy in each step. The world, says Cleaittebs, resembles 
a machine, therefore it is a machine, therefore it arose from 
design. The steps are here equally wide, and the analogy 
less striking. And if he pretends to carry on my hypothesis 
a step farther, and to infer design or reason from the great 
principle of generation, on which I insist ; I may, with better 
authority, use the same freedom to pucJi £Eurther his hypo- 
thesis, and infer a diyine generation or theogony from his 
principle of reason. I haye at least some faint shadow of 
experience, which is the utmost, that can oyer be attained in 
the present subject. Reason, in innumerable instances, is 
obseryed to arise from the principle of generation, and neyer 
to arise from any other principle. 

Hesiod, and all the ancient Mythologists, were so struck 
with this analogy, that they uniyersally explained the origin 
of nature from an animal birth, and copulation. Plato too. 
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130 fiur as he is intelligible, seems to Tiave adopted some such 
notion in his TiiLfius. 

The Bbahmxits assert, that the world arose from an infinite 
spider, who spxm this whole complicated mass from his 
bowels, and annihilates afterwards the whole or any part of 
it, by absorbing it again, and resolving it into his own 
essence. Here is a species of cosmogony, which appears to 
US ridicnlons ; becanse a spider is a little contemptible animal, 
whose operations we are never likely to take for a model of 
fhe whole nniverse. Bnt still here is a new species of ana- 
^ogjj ^^6^ u^ o^^ globe. And were there a planet wholly 
inhabited by spiders, (which is very possible) this inference 
would there appear as natural and irrefragable as that which 
in onr planet ascribes the origin of all things to design and 
intelligence, as explained by Cleakthes. Why an orderly 
system may not be spun from the belly as well as from the 
brain, it will be difficult for him to give a satisfactory reason. 

I must confess, Philo, replied Oleanthes, that of all men 
living, the task which you have undertaken, of raising doubts 
and objections, suits you best, and seems, in a manner, 
natural and xmavoidable to you. So great is your fertility of 
invention, that I am not ashamed to acknowledge myself 
tmable, on a sudden, to solve regularly such out-of-the-way 
difficulties as you incessantly start upon me : though I clearly 
see, in general, their fallacy and error. And I question no^ 
but you are yourself at present, in the same case, and have 
not the solution so ready as the objection ; while you must 
be sensible, that common sense and reason is entirely against 
you, and that such whimsies as you have delivered, may 
puzzle, but never can convince us. 



PART VIIL 



What you ascribe to the fertility of my invention, replied 
Philo, is entirely owing to the natiire of the subject. In 
subjects, adapted to the narrow compass of human reason, 
there is commonly but one determination, which carries 
probabiliiy or conviction with it; and to a man of sound 
judgement, all other suppositions, but that one, appear 
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entirely absmd and chimerical. But in such questions, 
the present, a hundred contradictoiy yiews may preserve a 
kind of imperfect analogy ; and invention has here full scope 
to exert itselfl Without any great effort of thought, I 
believe that I could, in an instant, propose other systems a! 
cosmogony, which would have some fisunt appearance of 
truth ; though it is a thousand, a million to dhe, if eitiier 
yours or any one of mine be the true system. 

For instance ; what if I should revive the old Epioxjeiak 
hypothesis? This is commonly, and I believe, justly, esteemed 
the most absurd system, that has yet been proposed ; yet^ I 
know not, whether, vdtii a few alterations, it might not be 
brought to bear a faint appearance of probabiliiy« Instead 
of supposing matter infinite, as Epioubub did ; let us sup^ 
pose it finite. A finite number of particles is only susceptible 
of finite transpositions : and it must happen, in an eternal 
duration, that every possible order or position must be tried 
an infinite number of times. This world, therefore, with all 
its events, even the most minute, has before been produced 
and destroyed, and will again be produced and destroyed, 
without any bounds and limitations. No one, who has a 
conception of the powers of infinite, in comparison dT finite, 
will ever scruple this determination. 

But this supposes, said Dbmea, that matter can acquire 
motion, mthout any voluntary agent or first mover. 

And where is the difficulty, replied Philo, of that supposi- 
tion P Every event, before experience, is equally difficult and 
incomprehensible; and every evenly after experience, is 
equally easy and intelligible. Motion, in many instances, 
from gravity, from elasticity, fit>m electriciiy, begins in 
matter, without any known voluntary agent;, and to suppose 
always, in these cases, an unknown voluntary agent^ is mere 
hypothesis ; and hypothesis attended vdth no advantages. 
The beginning of motion in matter itself is as conceivable 
a priori as its communication from mind and intelligence. 

Besides ; why may not motion have been propagated by 
impulse through all etertiity, and the same stock of it^ or 
nearly the same, be still upheld in the universe 9 As much 
is lost by the composition of motion, as much is gained by 
its resolution. And whatever the causes are, the &ict is cer- 
tain, that matter is, and always has been in continual agita- 
tion, as far as human experience or tradition reaches. There 
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is not probably, at present, in the whole nniverse, one particle 
of matter at absolute rest. 

And this very consideration too, continued Philo, which 
we have stumbled on in the course of the argument, suggests 
a new hypothesis of cosmogony, that is not absolutely absurd 
and improbable* Is there a system, an order, an ceconomy 
of things, by which matter can preserve tiiat perpetuaL 
agitation, which seems essential to it^ and yet maintain a 
constancy in the forms, which it produces P There certainly 
is such an ceconomy : for this is actually the case with the 
present world. The continual motion of matter, therefore, 
in less than infinite transpositions, must produce this ceconomy 
or order; and by its very nature, that order, when once 
established, supports itself, for many ages, if not to eternity. 
But where-ever matter is so poized, arranged, and adjusted 
as to continue in perpetual motion, and yet preserve a con- 
stancy in the forms, its situation must, of necessity, have all 
the same appearance of art and contrivance, which we ob- 
serve at present. All the parts of each form must have a 
relation to each other, and to the whole: and the whole 
itself must have a relation to the other parts of the universe ; 
to the element, in which the form subsists ; to the materials, 
with which it repairs its waste and decay; and to every 
other form, which is hostile or friendly. A defect in any of 
these particulars destroys the form ; and the matter, of 
which it is composed, is again set loose, and is thrown into 
irregular motions and fermentations, till it unite itself to 
some other regular form. If no such form be prepared to 
receive it, and if there be a great quantity of this corrupted 
matter in the universe, the universe itself is entirely dis- 
ordered ; whether it be the feeble embryo of a world in its 
first beginnings, that is thus destroyed, or the rotten carcass 
of one, languishing in old age and infirmity. In either case, 
H chaos ensues ; till finite, though innumerable revolutions 
produce at last some forms, whose parts and organs are so 
adjusted as to support the forms amidst a continued succes- 
sion of matter. 

Suppose, (for we shall endeavour to vary the expression) 
that matter were thrown into any position, by a blind, un- 
guided force ; it is evident that this first position must in all 
probability be the most confused and most disorderly imagin- 
able, without any resemblance to those works of human 
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contrivance, which, along with a Efymmetry of parts, disooTer 
an adjustment of means to ends and a tendency to self- 
preservation. If the actoating force cease after this operation, 
matter must remain for ever in disorder, and contiDae an 
immense chaos, without any proportion or activity. Bat 
suppose, that the actuating force, whatever it be, still con- 
tinues in matter, this first position will immediately give 
place to a second, which vdll likevrise in all probability, be as 
disorderly as the first, and so on, through many successions 
of changes and revolutions. No particular order or position 
ever continues a moment unaltered. The original force, still 
remaining in activity, gives a perpetual restiessness to matter. 
Every possible situation is produced, and instantiy destroyed. 
If a glimpse or dawn of order appears for a moment^ it is 
instantiy hurried away, and confounded, by that never- 
ceasing force, which actuates every part of matter. 

Thus the universe goes on for many ages in a continued 
succession of chaos and disorder. But is it not possible that 
it may settle at last, so as not to lose its motion and active 
force (for that we have supposed inherent in it) yet so as to 
preserve an uniformity of appearance, amidst the continual 
motion and fiuctuation of its parts 9 This we find to be ihe 
case vrith the universe at present. Every individual is per- 
petually changing, and every part of every individual, and 
yet the whole remains, in appearance, the same. May we 
not hope for such a position, or rather be assured of it, from 
the eternal revolutions of unguided matter, and may not this 
account for all the appearing wisdom and contrivance, which 
is in the universe 9 Let us contemplate the subject a littie, 
and we shall find, that this adjustment, if attained by matter, 
of a seeming stability in the forms, witii a real and perpetual 
revolution or motion of parts, affords a plausible, if not a 
true solution of the difficulty. 

It is in vain, therefore, to insist upon the uses of the parts 
in animals or vegetables and their curious adjustment to each 
other. I would fain know how an animal could subsist, 
xmless its parts were so adjusted 9 Do we not find, that it 
immediately perishes whenever this adjustment ceases, and 
that its matter corrupting tries some new form. It happens, 
indeed, that the parts of the world are so well adjusted, that 
some regular form immediately lays claim to this corrupted 
matter: and if it were not so, could the world subsist? 
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Must it not dissolye aa well aa the ftnimal, and pa^ throngh 
new positions and situations ; till in a great, bat finite suc- 
cession, it fjEdls at last into the present or some such order P 

It is well, replied Clbakthes, you told us, that this hypo- 
thesis was suggested on a sudden, in the course of the argu- 
ment. Had you had leisure to examine it, you would soon 
have perceived the insuperable objections, to which it is 
exposed. No form, you say, can subsist, unless it possess 
those powers and organs, requisite for its subsistence : some 
new order or ceconomy must be tried, and so on, without in- 
termission ; till at laist some order, which can support and 
Tuaintain itself is fidlen upon. But according to this hypo- 
thesis, whence arise the many oonveniencies and adyantages 
which men and all animals possess 9 Two eyes, two ears, are 
not absolutely necessary for the subsistence of the species. 
Human race might have been propagated and preserved, 
without horses, dogs, cx>wb, sheep, and those innumerable 
fruits and products which serve to our satisfoction and enjoy- 
ment. If no camels had been created for the use of a man 
in the sandy deserts of Afbioa and Ababia, would the world 
have been dissolved P K no loadstone had been framed to 
give that wonderful and useful direction to the needle, would 
human society and the human kind have been immediately 
extinguished 9 Though the ma.TimB of Nature be in general 
very frugal, yet instances of this kind are £ur from being 
rare; and any one of them is a sufficient proof of design, 
and of a benevolent design, which gave rise to the order and 
arrangement of the universe. 

At least, you may safely infer, said Philo, that the fore- 
going hypotiiesis is so £ur incomplete and imperfect ; which I 
shall not scruple to allow. But can we ever reasonably ex- 
pect greater success in any attempts of this nature P Or can 
we ever hope to erect a system of cosmogony, that will be 
liable to no exceptions, and will contain no circumstance 
repugnant to our limited and imperfect experience of the 
amdogy of Nature P Your theory itself cannot surely pre- 
tend to any such advantage ; even though you have run into 
ArUJMropomorphdsm, the better to preserve a conformity to 
common experience. Let us once more put it to trial. In 
all instances which we have ever seen, ideas are copied from 
real objects, and are ectypal, not archetypal, to express myself 
in learned terms : You reverse this order, and give thought 
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the precedence. Li all instances which we have ever seen, 
thought has no inflnence npon matter, except where that 
matter is so conjoined with it, as to hare an equal reciprocal 
influence upon it. No animal can move immediately any 
thing but the members of its own body; and indeed, the 
equality of action and re-action seems to be an universal law 
of Nature : But your theory implies a contradiction to Hum 
experience. These instanoes, with many more, which it were 
easy to collect, (particularly the supposition of a mind or 
system of thought that is eternal, or in other words, an 
animal ingenerable and immortal) these instances, I say, may 
teach, all of us, sobriety in condemning each other ; and let 
us see, that as no system of this kind ought ever to be re- 
ceived from a slight analogy, so neither ought any to be 
rejected on account of a small incongruiiy. For that is an 
inconvenience, from which we can justly pronounce no one to 
be exempted. 

All religious systems, it is confessed, are subject to great 
and insuperable difficulties. Each disputant triumphs in his 
turn ; while he carries on an offensive war, and exposes the 
absurdities, barbarities, and pernicious tenets of his antago- 
nist. But all of them, on the whole, prepare a complete 
triumph for the Sceptic; who tells them, that no system 
ought ever to be embraced with regard to such subjects : For 
this plain reason, that no absurdity ought ever to be assented 
to vdth regard to any subject. A total suspense of judgment 
is here our only reasonable resource. And if every attack, aa 
is commonly observed, and no defence, among llieologians, is 
successful ; how complete must be his victory, who remains 
always, with all mankind, on the offensive, and has himself no 
fixed station or abiding city, which he is ever, oa any occa- 
sion, obliged to defend ? . 



PART IX. 

But if so many difficulties attend the argument a posteriori^ 
said Demea ; had we not better adhere to that simile and 
sublime argument a priori^ which, by offering to us infallible 
demonstration, cuts off at once all doubt and difficulty ? By 
this argument, too, we may prove the INPINITT of the 
divine attributes, which, I am afraid, can never be ascertained 
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r with certainty from any other topic. For how can mi effect, 

,, which either is finite, or, for aught we know, may be so ; how 

r can such an effect^ I say, prove an infinite caase 9 The nnity 

^ too of the Divine Nature, it is very difficult, if not absolutely 

^ impossible, to deduce merely from contemplating the worl^ 

J of nature; nor will the uniformity alone of the plan, even 

were it allowed, give us any assurance of that attribute. 
Whereas the argument a priori • • » • 

You seem to reason, Demea, interposed Cleanthes, as if 
those advantages and conveniencies in the abstract argument 
were full proofi of its solidity* But it is first proper, in my 
opinion, to determine what argument of this nature you chuse 
to insist on; and we shall afterwards, from itself, better than 
from its useful consequences, endeavour to determine what 
value we ought to put upon it. 

The argument^ replied Dekea, which I would insist on is 
the common one. Whatever exists must have a cause or 
ireason of its existence ; it being absolutely impossible for any 
thing to produce itself, or be the cause of its own existence. 
Jn mounting up, therefore, from effects to causes, we must 
either go on in tracing an infinite succession, mthout any 
ultimate cause at all ; or must at last have recourse to some 
ultimate cause, that is necessarily existent: Now that the 
first supposition is absurd may be tiius proved. In the infinite 
chain or succession of causes and effects, each single effect is 
determined to exist by the power and efficacy of that cauk^, 
which immediately preceded ; but the whole eternal chain or 
succession, taken together, is not determined or caused by any 
thing: and yet it is evident that it requires a cause or 
reason, as much as any particular object, which begins to 
exist in time. The question is stiU reasonable. Why this 
particular succession of causes existed fit)m eternity, and not 
any other succession^ or no succession at all. If there be no 
necessarily-existent being, any supposition, which can be 
formed, is equally possible ; nor is there any more absurdity 
in Nothing's having existed fit>m eternity, than there is in 
that succession of causes, which constitutes the universe. 
What was it then, which determined something to exist 
rather than nothing, and bestowed being on a particular 
possibility, exclusive of the rest? External ccmses, there 
are supposed to be none. Chcmee is a word without a mean- 
ing. WsB it Nothing ? But that can never produce any thing. 
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We musty therefore, bave recourse to a necessarily-existent 
Being, who carries the SEASON of his existence in himself; 
and who cannot be supposed not to exist without an express 
contradiction. There is consequently such a Being, that is, 
there is a Deity. 

I shall not leave it to Philo, said Cleahthes, (though I 
know that the starting objections is his chief delight) to 
point out the weakness of this metaphysical reasoning. It 
seems to me so obviously ill-grounded, and at the same time 
of so little consequence to the cause of true piety and religion, 
that I shall myself venture to show the fidlacy of it. 

I shall begin with observing, that there is an evident 
absurdiiy in pretending to demonstrate a matter of £Ekct, or to 
prove it by any arguments a priori* Nothing is demonstrable, 
unless the contrary implies a contradiction. Nothing, that is 
distinctly conceivable, implies a contradiction. Whatevei 
we conceive as existent, we can also conceive as non-existent. 
There is no being, therefore, whose non-existence implies a 
contradiction. Consequently there is no being, whose exis- 
tence is demonstrable. I propose this argument as entirely 
decisive, and am willing to rest the whole controversy upon it. 

It is pretended that the Deiiy is a necessarily-existent 
being ; and this necessity of his existence is attempted to be 
explained by asserting, that, if we knew his whole essence 
or nature, we should perceive it to be as impossible for him 
not to exist as for twice two not to be four. But it is evident, 
that this can never happen, while our faculties remain the 
same as at present. It will still be possible for us, at any 
time, to conceive the non-existence of what we formerly con- 
ceived to exist ; nor can the mind ever lie under a necessity 
of supposing any object to remain alwajs in being; in the 
same manner as we lie under a necessity of always conceiving 
twice two to be four. The words, therefore, necessary exisl- 
encSf have no meaning ; or, which is the same thing, none 
that is consistent. 

But farther ; why may not the material universe be the 
necessarily-existent Being, according to this pretended expli- 
cation of necessity 9 We dare not a£Gbin that we know all the 
qualities of matter; and for aught we can determine, it may 
contain some qualities, which, were they known, would make 
its non-existence appear as great a contradiction as that twice 
two is five. I find only one argument employed to prove. 
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that {he material world is not the necessarilj-existent Beiijg ; 
and this argament is derived from the contingency both of 
the matter and the form of the world. *Any particle of 
matter/ 'tis said,^ ' may be conceived to be annihilated ; and 
any form may be conceived to be altered. Such an annihi- 
lation or alteration, therefore, is not impossible/ But it 
seems a great partiality not to perceive, that the same argu- 
ment extends equally to the Deity, so fiur as we have any 
conception of him ; and that the mind can at least imagine 
him to be non-existent, or his attributes to be altered. It 
must be some unknown, inconceivable qualities, which can 
make his non-existence appear impossible, or his attributes 
unalterable: And no reason can be assigned, why these 
qualities may not belong to matter. As they are altogether 
unknown and inconceivable, they can never be proved incom- 
patible with it. 

Add to this, that in tracing an eternal succession of objects, 
it seems absurd to inquire for a general cause or first author. 
How can any thing, that exists from eternity, have a cause, 
since that relation implies a priority in time and a beginning 
of existence P 

In such a chain too, or succession of objects, each part is 
caused by that which preceded it, and causes that which 
succeeds it. Where then is the difficulty ? But the WHOLE, 
you say, wants a cause. I answer, that the uniting of these 
parts into a whole, like the uniting of several distinct counties 
into one kingdom, or several distinct members into one body, 
is performed merely by an arbitrary act of the mind, and has 
no influence on the nature of things. Did I show you the 
particular causes of each individual in a collection of twenty 
particles of matter, I should think it very unreasonable, should 
you afterwards ask me, what was the cause of the whole 
twenty. This is sufficiently explained in explaining the cause 
of the parts. 

Though the reasonings, which you have urged, Cleakthes, 
may well excuse me, said Philo, from starting any farther 
difficulties ; yet I cannot forbear insisting still upon another 
topic. TCis observed by arithmeticians, that the products of 
9 compose always either 9 or some lesser product of 9 ; if you 
add t<^ether all the characters, of which auy of the former 
products is composed. Thus^ of 18, 27, 36, which are pro- 

* Dr. Clarke. 
VOL. II. F F 
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ducts of 9, you make 9 by adding 1 to 8, 2 to 7, 3 to 6. Thus; 
869 is a product also of 9 ; and if you add 3, 6, and 9, you 
make 18, a lesser product of 9.^ To a superficial obs^r^, 
so wonderful a regularity may be admired as the effect eitHer 
of chance or design: but a skilful algebraist immediately 
concludes it to be the woik of necessity, and demonstrates, 
that it must for ever result from the nature of these nxunbers. 
Is it not probable, I ask, that the whole oeconomy of the 
universe is conducted by a like necessity, though no human 
algebra can furnish a key, which solves the difficulty 9 And 
instead of admiring the order of natural beings, may it not 
happen, that, could we penetrate into the intimate nature oi 
bodies, we should clearly see why it was absolutely impos- 
sible, they could ever admit of any other disposition ? So 
dangerous is it to introduce this idea of necessity into the 
present question ! and so naturally does it afford an inference 
directly opposite to the religious hypothesis ! 

But dropping all these abstractions, continued Philo ; and 
confining ourselves to more familiar topics ; I shall venture 
to add an observation^ that the ai^ument a priori has seldom 
been found very convincing, except to people of a metaphysics 
head, who have accustomed themselves to abstract reasoning, 
and who finding from mathematics, that the understanding 
frequently leads to truth, through obscurity, and contrary to 
first appearances, have transferred the same habit of thinking 
to subjects, where it ought not to have place. Other people, 
even of good sense and the best inclined to religion, feel 
always some deficiency in such ailments, though they are 
not perhaps able to explain distinctly where it lies. A certain 
proof, that men ever did, and ev^ will derive their religion 
from other sources than from this species of reasoning. 



PART X. 

It is my opinion, I own, replied Deme a, that each man feels, 
in a manner, the truth of religion within his own breast ; and 
from a consciousness of his imbecility and misery, rather 
than from any reasoning, is led to seek protection from that 
Being, on whom he and all nature is dependent. So anxious 

■ B^ublique des Lettres, Ao^t 1685. 
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cr 80 tedions are even the best scenes of life, that f atnrity is 
etill the object of all our hopes and fears. We incessantlj 
look forward, and endeavour, bj prayers, adoration, and 
sacrifice, to appease those nnlnown powers, whom we find, 
bj experience, so able to afflict and oppress us. Wretched 
creatures that we are! what resource for us amidst the 
innumerable ills of life, did not Beligion suggest some 
methods of atonement^ and appease those terrors, with which 
we are incessantly agitated and tormented 9 

I am indeed persuaded, said Philo, that the best and indeed 
the only method of bringing every one to a due sense of reli- 
^on, is by just representations of the misery and wickedness 
of men. And for that purpose a talent of eloquence and 
strong imagery is more reqiiisite than that of reasoning and 
argument. For is it necessary to prove, what every one feels 
within himself? 'Tis only necessary to make us feel it, if 
possible, more intimately and sensibly. 

The people, indeed, replied Dekea, are sufficiently con- 
vinced of this great and melancholy truth. The miseries of 
life, the unhappiness of man, the general corruptions of our 
nature, the unsatisfactory enjoyment of pleasures, riches, 
honours ; these phrases have become almost proverbial in all 
languages. And who can doubt of what all men declare 
from their own immediate feeling and experience 9 

In this pointy said Philo, the learned are perfectly agreed 
with the vulgar; and in all letters, sacred and profane^ the 
topic of human misery has been insisted on with the most 
pathetic eloquence that sorrow and melancholy could inspire. 
The poets, who speak from sentiment, without a system, and 
whose testimony has therefore the more authority, abound 
in images of this nature. From Hombe down to Dr. Youko, 
the whole inspired tribe have ever been sensible, that no 
other representation of things would suit the feeling and 
observation of each individuaL 

AlS to authorities, replied Dekea, you need not seek them. 
Look round this library of Cleanthea. I shall venture to 
affirm, that, except authors of particular sciences, such as 
chymistry or botany, who have no occasion to treat of human 
life, there is scarce one of those inniunerable writers, from 
whom the sense of human misery has not^ in some passage 
or other, extorted a complaint and confession of it. At 
leasts the chance is entirely on that side ; and no one author 
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has ever, so &x as I can recollect^ been so eztragaTant as to 
deny it. 

There you must excuse me, said Philo: Lsibititz has 
denied it ; and is perhaps the first,* who ventured upon so 
bold and paradoxical an opinion; at least, the first, who 
made it essential to his philosophical system. 

And by being the first, replied Demea, might he not hare 
been sensible of his error? For is this a subject, in which 
philosophers can propose to make discoveries, especially in 
so late an age P And can any man hope by a simple denial 
(for the subject scarcely admits of reasoning) to bear down 
the united testimony of mankind, founded on sense and con- 
sciousness? 

And why should man, added he, pretend to an exemption 
from the lot of all other animals 9 The whole earth, believe 
me, Philo, is cursed and polluted. A perpetual war is 
kindled amongst all living creatures. Necessity, hunger, 
want, stimulate the strong and courageous : Fear, anxiety, 
terror, agitate the weak and infirm. The first entrance inter 
life gives anguish to the new-bom infant and to its wretched 
parent : Weakness, impotence, distress, attend each stage of 
that life : and 'tis at last finished in agony and horror. 

Observe too, says Philo, the curious artifices of Nature, in 
order to imbitter the life of every living being. The stronger 
prey upon the weaker, and keep them in perpetual terror and 
anxieiy. The weaker too, in their turn, often prey upon the 
stronger, and vex and molest them without relaxation. Conr 
sider that innumerable race of insects, which either are bred 
on the body of each animal, or flying about infix their stings 
in him. These insects have others still less than themselves, 
which torment them. And thus on each hand, before and 
behind, above and below, every animal is surrounded with 
enemies, which incessantly seek his misery and distruction. 

Man alone, said Bekea, seems to be, in part, an exception 
to this rule. For by combination in society, he can easily 
master lions, tygers, and bears, whose greater streng^ and 
agility naturally enable them to prey upon him. 

On the contrary, it is here chiefly, cried Philo, that the 
uniform and equal maxims of Nature are most apparent. 
Man, it is true, can, by combination, surmount all his real 

^ That sentiment had been main- before LBUunTz, though by none of so 
tained by Dr. King and some few others, great famo as that Obbmah philoeopher. 
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enemies, and become master of the iivhole animal creation : 
bnt does he not immediately raise up to himself imagmary 
enemies, the dsemons of his fancy, who haunt him with 
superstitious terrors, and blast every enjoyment of life 9 His 
pleasure, as he imagines, becomes, in their eyes, a crime : 
his food and repose give them umbrage and offence : his very 
sleep and dreams famish new materials to anxious fear : and 
even death, his refuge from every other ill, presents only the 
dread of endless and innumerable woes. Nor does the wolf 
molest more the timid flock, than superstition does the 
anxious breast of wretched mortals. 

Besides, consider, Dekea ; this very society, by which we 
surmount those wild beasts, our natural enemies ; what new 
enemies does it not raise to us P What woe and misery does 
it not occasion? Man is the greatest enemy of man. Op- 
pression, injustice, contempt, contumely, violence, sedition, 
war, calumny, treachery, fraud ; by these they mutually tor- 
ment each other : and they would soon dissolve that society 
which they had formed, were it not for the dread of still 
greater ills, which must attend their separation. 

But though these external insidts, said Demea, from 
animals, from men, from all the elements, which assault us, 
form a fiightfdl catalogue of woes, they are nothing in com- 
parison of those, which arise within ourselves, from the dis- 
tempered condition of onr mind and body. How many lie 
under the lingering torment of diseases P Hear the pathetic 
enumeration of the great poet. 

Intestine stone and nicer, colic-pangs, 
Demoniac frenzj, moping melancholy, 
And moon-struck madness, pining atrophy, 
Marasmns and wide-wasting pestilence. 
Dire was the tossing, deep the groans : DESPAIB 
Tended the sick, busiest Arom conch to oonclL 
And over them triumphant DEATH his dart 
Shook, but dela/d to strike, tho' oft inyok'd 
With vows, as their chief good and final hope. 

The disorders of the mind, continued Demea, though more 
secret, are not perhaps less dismal and vexatious. Kemorse, 
shame, anguish, rage, disappointment, anxiety, fear, dejec- 
tion, despair ; who has ever passed through life without cruel 
inroads from these tormentors 9 How many have scarcely 
ever felt any better sensations 9 Labour and poverty, so ab- 
horred by every one, are the certain lot of the &r greater 
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number ; and those few privileged persons, who enjoj ease 
and opulence, never reach contentment or trae felicity* All 
the goods of life united would not make a very happ j man : 
but all the ills imited would make a wretch indeed; and 
any one of them almost (and who can be free from eveiyone) 
nay often the absence of one good (and who can possess all) 
is sufficient to render life ineligible. 

Were a stranger to drop, on a sudden, into this world, I 
would show him, as a specimen of its ills, an hospital fuU of 
diseases, a prison crowded with malefEictors and debtors, a 
field of battle strewed with carcases, a fleet floundering in 
the ocean, a nation languishing imder tyranny, famine, or 
pestilence. To turn the gay side of life to him, and give 
him a notion of its pleasures ; whither should I conduct him ? 
to aball, to an opera, to court ? He might justly think, that 
I was only showing him a diversity of distress and sorrow. 

There is no evading such striking instances, said Philo, 
but by apologies, which still flurther aggravate the charge. 
Why have all men, I ask, in all ages, complained incessantly 
of the miseries of life ? .... They have no just reason, says 
one : these complaints proceed only from their discontented, 

repining, anxious disposition And can there possibly, 

I reply, be a more certain foundation of misery, than such a 
wretched temper ? 

But if they were really as unhappy as they pretend, says 
my antagonist, why do they remain in life ? • • • • 

Nofc satisfied with life, afraid of death. 

This %^ the secret chain, say I, that holds us. We are terri* 
fled, "^ot bribed to the continuance of our existence. 

It is only a false delicacy, he may insist, which a few re- 
fined spirits indulge, and which has spread these complaints 
among the whole race of mankind. .... And what is this 
delicacy, I ask, which you blame ? Is it any thing but a 
greater sensibility to all the pleasures and pains of life ? and 
if the man of a delicate, refined temper, by being so much 
more alive than the rest of the world, is only so much more 
unhappy ; what judgment must we form in general of human 
lifeP 

Let men remain at rest, says our adversary; and they 
will be easy. They are willing artificers of their own 
misery No ! reply I ; an anxious languor follows 
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their repose : disappointment, yezation, trouble^ their activity 
and ambition. 

I can observe something like what jon mention in some 
others, replied Cleanthes: but I confess, I fed little or 
nothing of it in myself, and hope that it is not so common as 
yon represent it. 

If yon feel not hnman misery yonrself, cried Demea, I con- 
gratulate you on BO happy a smgalarity. Others, seemingly 
the most prosperous, have not been ashamed to vent their 
complaints in the most melancholy strains. Let us attend 
to the great, the fortunate Emperor, Chables Y, when, tired 
with human grandeur, he resigned all his extensive dominions 
into the hands of his son. In the last harangue, which he 
made on that memorable occasion, he publicly avowed, that 
the greatest prosperities which he had ever enjoyed, had been 
mixed with so ma/ny adversities, that he might truly say he had 
never enjoyed any satisfaction or contentment. But did the 
retired life, in which he sought for shelter, aflPord him any 
greater happiness ? If we may credit his son's account, his 
repentance commenced the very day of his resignation. 

CiOEBo's fortune, from small beginnings, rose to the great- 
est lustre and renown ; yet what pathetic complaints of the 
ills of life do his familiar letters, as well as philosophical 
discourses, contain? And suitably to his own experience, 
he introduces Cato, the great, the fortunate Cato, protesting 
in his old age, that^ had he a new life in his offer, he would 
reject the present. 

Ask yourself, ask any of your acquaintance, whether they 
would live over again the last ten or twenty years of their 
lives. No ! but the next twenty, they say, will be better : 

And from the dregs of life, hope to receiY6 
What the first sprightly numiBg could not giTe. 

Thus at last they find (such is the greatness of human 
misery; it reconciles even contradictions) that they com- 
plain, at once, of the shortness of life, and of its vanity and 
sorrow. 

And is it possible, Cleakthes, said Philo, that after all 
these reflections, and infinitely more, which might be sug- 
gested, you can still persevere in your Anthropomorphism, 
and assert the moral attributes of the Deity, his justice. 
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beneyolence, meroj, and rectitade, to be of the Baxne natnre 
with these virtues in hnman creatures P His power we allow 
infinite : whatever he wills is executed : but neither man nor 
an J other animal are happy : therefore he does not will their 
happiness. His wisdom is infinite : he is never mistaken in 
chusing the means to any end : but the course of nature 
tends not to hiunan or ^niTnn.! felicity : therefore it is not 
established for that purpose. Through the whole compass of 
human knowledge, tiiere are no inferences more certain and 
infallible than these. In what respect, then, do his benevo- 
lence and mercy resemble the benevolence and mercy of men 9 

Epioubus's old questions are yet unanswered. 

Is he willing to prevent evil, but not able 9 then is he im- 
potent. Is he able, but not willing 9 then is lie malevolent. 
Is he both able and willing 9 whence then is evil ? 

Tou ascribe, Clbanthbs, (and I believe justly) a purpose 
and intention to Nature. But what, I beseech you, is the 
object of that curious artifice and machinery, which she has 
displayed in all animals 9 The preservation alone of in- 
dividuals and propagation of the species. It seems enough 
for her purpose, if such a rank be barely upheld in the 
universe, without any care or concern for the happiness of 
the members that compose it. No i*esource for this purpose : 
no machinery, in order merely to give pleasure or ease : no 
fund of pure joy and contentment : no indulgence without 
some want or necessity accompanying it. At least, the few 
phenomena of this nature are overbalanced by opposite phe* 
nomena of still greater importance. 

Our sense of musics harmony, and indeed beauty of all 
kinds gives satisfaction, without being absolutely necessary 
to the preservation and propagation of the species. But 
what racking pains, on the other hand, arise from gouts, 
gravels, megrims, tooth-aches, rheumatisms ; where the in- 
jury to the animal-machinery is either small or incurable 'P 
Mirth, laughter, play, frolic, seems gratuitous satisfactions, 
which have no &rther tendency: spleen, melancholy, dis- 
content, superstition, are pains of the same nature. How 
then does the divine benevolence display itself, in the sense 
of you Anthropomorphites ? None but we Mystics, as you 
were pleased to call us, can account for this stmnge mixture 
of phenomena, by deriving it from attributes, infinitely per- 
fect, but incomprehensible. 
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And Iiave jou at last, said Cleanthes smiling, betrayed 
jonr intentions, Philo 9 Your long agreement with Demea 
did indeed a little surprise me; but I find you were all the 
while erecting a concealed battery against me. And I must 
confess, that you have now fallen upon a subject, worthy of 
your noble spirit of opposition and controversy. If you can 
make out the present point, and prove mankind to be un- 
happy or corrupted, there is an end at once of all religion. 
For to what purpose establish the natural attributes of the 
Deity, while tiie moral are still doubtful and uncertain P 

You take umbrage very easily, replied Demea, at opinions 
the most innocent, and the mosfc generally received even 
amongst the religious and devout themselves : and nothing 
can be more surprising than to find a topic like this, con- 
cerning the wick7dnes7and misery of man, charged wik no 
less than Atheism and profaneness. Have not all pious 
divines and preachers, who have indulged their rhetoric on 
so fertile a subject ; have they not easily, I say, given a solu- 
tion of any difficulties, which may attend it 9 This world is 
but a point in comparison of the universe : this life but a 
moment in comparison of eternity. The present evil phe- 
nomena, therefore, are rectified in other regions, and in some 
future period of existence. And the eyes of men, being then 
opened to larger views of things, see the whole connection of 
general laws ; and trace, with adoration, the benevolence and 
rectitude of the Deity, through all the mazes and intricacies 
of his providence. 

No I replied Oleakthes, No ! These arbitrary suppositions 
can never be admitted, contrary to matter of fact, visible and 
uncontroverted. Whence can any cause be known but from 
its known effects 9 Whence can any hypothesis be proved 
but from the apparent phenomena 9 To establish one hypo- 
thesis upon another, is building entirely in the air ; and the 
utmost we ever attain, by these conjectures and fictions, is to 
ascertain the bare possibility of our opinion ; but never can 
we, upon such terms, establish its reality. 

The only method of supporting divine benevolence (and it 
is what I willingly embrace) is to deny absolutely the misery 
and wickedness of man. Your representations are exagge- 
rated: Your melancholyviews mostly fictitious : Yourinferences 
contrary to fact and experience. Health is more common 
than sickness : Pleasure than pain : Happiness than misery. 
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And for one vexation, which we meet with, we attain, upon 
computation, a hundred enjoyments. 

Admitting your position, replied Philo, which yet is ex- 
tremely doubtful, you must, at the same time, allow, ihat, if 
pain be less frequent than pleasure, it is infinitely more 
violent and durable. One hour of it is often able to outweigh 
a day, a week, a month of our common insipid enjoyments : 
And how many days, weeks, and months are passed by several 
in the most acute torments ? Pleasure, scarcely in one in- 
stance, is ever able to reach ecstacy and rapture : And in no 
one instance can it continue for any time at its. highest pitch 
and altitude. The spirits evaporate ; the nerves relax ; the 
fabric is disordered ; and the enjoyment quickly degenerates 
into fatigue and uneasiness. But pain offcen, good Qoi, how 
often ! rises to torture and agony ; and the longer it con- 
tinues, it becomes still more genuine agony and torture. 
Patience is exhausted; courage languishes; melancholy 
seizes us ; and nothing terminates our misery but the removal 
of its cause, or another event, which is the sole cure of sjl 
evil, but which, from our natural folly, we regard with still 
greater horror and consternation. 

But not to insist upon these topics, continued Philo, though 
most obvious, certain, and important ; I must use the free- 
dom to admonish you, Cleanthes, ihat you have put the 
controversy upon a most dangerous issue, and are unawares 
introducing a total Scepticism, into the most essential articles 
of natural and revealed theology. What ! no method of 
fixing a just foundation for religion, unless we allow the hap- 
piness of human life, and maintain a continued existence 
even in this world, with all our present pains, infirmities, 
vexations, and follies, to be eligible and desireable I But this 
is contrary to every one's feeling and experience : It is con- 
trary to an authority so established as nothing cacn subvert : 
No decisive proofs can ever be produced against this 
authority ; nor is it possible for you to compute, estimate, 
and compare all the pains and all the pleasures in the lives of 
all men and of all animals : And thus by your resting the 
whole system of religion on a point, which, from its very 
nature, must for ever be uncertain, you tacitly confess, that 
that system is equally uncertain. 

But allowing you, what never will be believed ; at least, 
what you never possibly can prove, that animal, or at least. 
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human liappiness, in this life, exceeds its misery ; you have 
yet done nothing : For this is not^ by any means, what we 
expect from infinite power, infinite wisdom, and infinite good- 
ness. Why is there any misery at all in the world? Not by 
chance surely. From some cause then. Is it from the in- 
tention of the Deity 9 But he is perfectly beneyolent. Is it 
contrary to his intention? But he is almighty. Nothing 
can shaJce the solidity of this reasoning, so short, so dear, so 
decisive; except we assert, that these subjects exceed all 
human capacity, and that our common measures of truth 
and falsehood are not applicable to them ; a topic, which I 
have all along insisted on, but which you have, from the 
beginning, rejected with scorn and indignation. 

But I will be contented to retire still from this intrench- 
ment : For I deny that you can ever force me in it : I will 
allow, that pain or misery in man is compatible with infinite 
power and goodness in the Deity, even in your sense of these 
attributes : What are you advanced by all these concessions? 
A mere possible compatibility is not sufficient. You must 
prove these pure, unmixt, and uncontrollable attributes from 
the present mixed and confused phenomena, and from these 
alone. A hopefal undertaking I Were the phenomena ever 
so pure and unmixt, yet being finite, they would be insufficient 
for that purpose. How much more, where they are also so 
jarring and discordant I 

Here, Cleanthes, I find myself at ease in my argument. 
Here I triumph. Formerly, when we argued concerning the 
natural attributes of intelligence and design, I needed all my 
sceptical and metaphysical subtilty to elude your grasp. In 
many views of the universe, and of its parts, particularly the 
latter, the beauty and fitness of final causes strike us with 
such irresistible force, that all objections appear (what I 
believe they really are) mere cavils and sophisms ; nor can 
we then imagine how it was ever possible for us to repose any 
weight on them. But there is no view of human life or of 
the condition of mankind, from which, without the greatest 
violence, we can infer the moral attributes, or learn that in- 
finite benevolence, conjoined with infinite power and infinite 
wisdom, which we must discover by the eyes of Mth alone. 
It is your turn now to tug the labouring oar, and to support 
your philosophical subtilties against the dictates of plain 
reason and experience. 
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TART XI. 

I 8CBTTPLE not to allow, said Cleai^thes, that I Iiave been 
apt to suspect the frequent repetition of the word^ infinite, 
which we meet with in all tiieological writers, to savour 
more of panegyric than of philosophy, and that any purposes 
of reasoning, and even of religion, would be better senred^ 
were we to rest contented with more accurate and moire 
moderate expressions. The terms, admirahle, excellent, m^ 
perlatively great, wise, and holy; these sufficiently fill the 
imaginations of men ; and any thing beyond, besides that it 
leads into absurdities, has no influence on tiie affections or 
sentiments. Thus, in the present subject, if we abandon all 
human analogy, as seems your intention, Demea, I am a&aid 
we abandon all religion, and retain no conception of the 
great object of our adoration. If we preserve human analogy, 
we must for ever find it impossible to reconcile any mixture 
I of evil in the universe with infinite attributes ; much less 

can we ever prove the latter firom the former. But supposing 
the Author of Nature to be finitely perfect^ though far ex- 
ceeding mankind ; a satisfactory account may then be given 
of natural and moral evil, and every untoward phenomenon 
be explained and adjusted. A less evil may then be chosen, 
in order to avoid a greater ; Inconveniencies be submitted 
to, in order to reach a desirable end : And in a word, bene- 
volence, regulated by wisdom, and limited by necessily, may 
produce just such a world as the present. Ton, Pblilo, who 
are so prompt at starting views, and refiections, and analogies, 
I would gladly hear, at length, without interruption, your 
opinion of this new theory ; and if it deserve our attention, 
we may afterwards, at more leisure, reduce it into form. 

My sentiments, replied Philo, are not worth being made 
a mystery of; and therefore, without any ceremony, I shall 
deliver what occurs to me, with regard to the present sub- 
ject. It must, I think, be allowed, that, if a very limited in- 
telligence, whom we shall suppose utterly unacquainted with 
the universe, were assured, that it were the production of a 
very good, wise, and powerful being, however finite, he 
would, from his conjectures, form beforehand a different 
notion of it from what we find it to be by experience ; nor 
would he ever imagine, merely from these attributes of the 
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cause, of wbicli he is informed, that the efiPect could be so 
full of vice and misery and disorder,* as it appears in this 
life. Supposing now, that this person were brought into the 
world, stiU assured, that it was the workmanship of such a 
sublime aad benevolent Being ; he might, perhaps, be sur- 
prised at the disappointment ; but would never retract his 
former belief, if founded on any very solid argument ; since 
such a limited intelligence must be sensible of his own blind- 
ness and ignorance, and must allow, that there maybe many 
solutions of those phenomena, which will for ever escape his 
comprehension. But supposing, which is the real case with 
regard to man, that this creature is not antecedently con- 
vinced of a supreme intelligence, benevolent, and powerful, 
but is left to gather such a belief from the appearances of 
things ; this entirely alters the case, nor will he ever find 
any reason for such a conclusion. He may be fully convinced 
of the narrow limits of his understanding ; but this will not 
help him in forming an inference concerning the goodness 
of superior powers, since he must form that inference from 
what he knows, not from what he is ignorant of. The more 
you exaggerate his weakness and ignorance, the more diffi- 
dent you render him, and give him the greater suspicion, 
that such subjects are beyond the reach of his faculties. 
You are obliged, therefore, to reason with him merely from 
the known phenomena, and to drop every arbitrary supposi- 
tion or conjecture. 

Did I show you a house or palace, where there was not 
one apartment convenient or agreeable ; where the windows, 
doors, fires, passages, stairs, and the whole (economy of the 
building were the source of noise, confusion, fSeitigue, dark- 
ness, and the extremes of heat and cold ; you would certainly 
blame the contrivance, without any farther examination. 
The architect would in vain display his subtilty, and prove 
to you, that if ihis door or that window were altered, greater 
ills would ensue. What he says, may be strictly true : The 
alteration of one particular, while the other parts of the 
building remain, may only augment the inconveniencies. 
But still you would assert in general, that, if the architect 
had had skill and good intentions, he might have formed 
such a plan of the whole, and might have adjusted the parts 
in such a manner, as would have remedied all or most of 
these inconveniencies. His ignorance, or even your own ig- 
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norance of such a plan, will never conyince you of tlie impos- 
sibility of it. If yon &id any inconveniencies and deformities 
in the bnilding, you will always, without entering into any 
detail, condemn the architect. 

In short, I repeat the question : Is the world, considered 
in general, and as it appears to us in this life, different from 
what a man or such a limited Being would, beforehand, 
expect from a very powerful, wise, and benevolent Deity ? 
It must be strange prejudice to assert the contrary. And 
from thence I conclude, that, however consistent the world 
may be, allowing certain suppositions and conjectures, with 
the idea of such a Deity, it can never afford us an inference 
concerning his existence. The consistence is not absolutely 
denied, only the inference. Coi\jectures, especially where 
infinity is excluded from the Divine attributes, may perhaps 
be sufficient to prove a consistence ; but can never be foun- 
dations for any inference. 

There seems to be four circumstances, on which depend 
all, or the g^reatest parts of the ills, that molest sensible 
creatures; and it is not impossible but all these circum- 
stances may be necessary and unavoidable. We know so 
little beyond common life, or even of common life, that^ with 
regard to the oeconomy of a universe, there is no coiyec- 
ture, however wild, which may not be just ; nor any one, 
however plausible, which may not be erroneous. All that 
belongs to human understanding, in this deep ignorance and 
obscurity, is to be sceptical, or at least cautious ; and not to 
admit of any hypothesis, whatever ; much less, of any which 
is supported by no appearance of probability. Now this I 
assert to be the case with regard to all the causes of evil, 
and the circumstances, on which it depends. None of them 
appear to human reason, in the least degree, necessary or 
unavoidable ; nor can we suppose them such, without the 
utmost Ucense of imagination. 

The first circumstance which introduces evil, is that con- 
trivance or oeconomy of the animal creation, by which pains, 
as well as pleasures, are employed to excite aU creatures to 
action, and make them vigilant in the great work of self- 
preservation. Now pleasure alone, in its various degrees, 
seems to human understanding sufficient for this purpose. 
All animals might be constantly in a state of enjoyment; 
but when urged by any of the necessities of nature, such as 
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thirst, hunger, weariness ; instead of pain, they might feel a 
diminntion of pleasure, bj which they might be prompted 
to seek that object^ which is necessary to their subsistence. 
Men pursue pleasure as eagerly as they avoid pain ; at least, 
might have been so constituted. It seems, therefore, plainly 
possible to carry on the business of life without any pain. 
Why then is any animal ever rendered susceptible of such a 
sensation? If animaJs can be free from it an hour, they 
might enjoy a perpetual exemption from it ; and it required 
as particular a contrivance of their organs to produce that 
feeling, as to endow them with sight, hearing, or any of the 
senses. Shall we conjecture, that such a contrivance was 
necessary, without any appearance of reason ? and shall we 
build on that conjecture as on the most certain truth 9 

But a capacity of pain would not alone produce pain, were 
it not for the second circumstance, vie. the conducting of the 
world by general laws; and this seems nowise necessary 
to a very perfect being. It is true ; if every thing were 
conducted by particular volitions, the course of nature would 
be perpetually broken, and no man could employ his reason 
in the conduct of life.^ But might not other particular voli- 
tions remedy this inconvenience 9 In short, might not the 
Deity exterminate all Ul, where-ever it were to be found ; 
and produce all good, without any preparation or long pro^ 
gress of causes and effects 9 

Besides, we must consider, that, according to the present 
(Bconomy of the world, the course of Nature, though supposed 
exactly regular, yet to us appears not so, and many events 
are uncertain, and many disappoint our expectations. Health 
and sickness, calm and tempest, with an infinite number of 
other accidents, whose causes are unknown and variable, 
have a great influence both on the fortunes of particular per- 
sons and on the prosperity of public societies : and indeed 
all human life, in a manner, depends on such accidents. A 
being, therefore, who knows the secret springs of the uni- 
verse, might easily, by particular volitions, turn all these 
accidents to the good of mankind, and render the whole 
world happy, without discovering himself in any operation. 
A fleet, whose purposes were salutary to society, might 
always meet with a &ir wind : Grood princes enjoy sound 
health and long life : Persons, bom to power and authority, 
be framed with good tempers and virtuous dispositions. A 
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few such eventB as these, regularly and wisely conducted, 
would change the face of the world ; and yet would no more 
seem to disturb the course of Nature or confound humAn 
conduct, than the present oeconomy of things, where the 
causes are secret, and variable, and compounded. Some 
small touches, given to Caligula's brain in his infiuicj^ 
might have converted him into a Tbajak : one wave, a little 
higher than the rest, by burying Cmsab, and his fortmie in 
the bottom of the ocean, might have restored liberty to a 
considerable part of mankind. There may, for aught we 
know, be good reasons, why Providence interposes not in 
this manner ; but they are unknown to us : and though the 
mere supposition, that such reasons exist, may be sufficient 
to save the conclusion concerning the divine attributes, yet 
surely it can never be sufficient to establish that conclusion. 

If every thing in the universe be conducted by general 
Laws, and if animals be rendered susceptible of pain, it 
scarcely seems possible but some ill must arise In the various 
shocks of matter, and the various concurrence and opposition 
of general laws : But this ill would be very rare, were it not 
for the third circumstance, which I proposed to mention, vix. 
the great frugality, with which all powers and fEiculties are 
distributed to every particular being. So well adjusted are 
the organs and capacities of all animals, and so well fitted 
to their preservation, that, as feir as history or tradition 
reaches, there appears not to be any single species, which 
has yet been extinguished in the universe. Every animal has 
the requisite endowments; but these endowments are be- 
stowed with so scrupulous an oeconomy, that any considerable 
diminution must entirely destroy the creature. Where-ever 
one power is encreased, there is a proportional abatement in 
the others. Animals, which excel in swiftness, are commonly 
defective in force. Those, which possess both, are either im- 
perfect in some of their senses, or are oppressed with the 
most craving wants* The human species, whose chief ex- 
cellency is reason and sagacity, is of all others the most 
necessitous, and the most deficient in bodily advantages; 
without deaths, without arms, without food, without 
lodging, without any convenience of life, except wnat they 
owe to their own skill and industry. In short, Nature seems 
to have formed an exact calculation of the necessities of her 
creatures.; and like a rigid muster, has afforded them little 
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more powers or endowments, than what are strictly sufficient 
to supply those necessities* An indulgent parent would have 
bestowed a large stock, in order to guard against accidents, 
and secure the happiness and welfiaxe of the creature, in the 
most unfortunate concurrence of circumstances. Every 
course of life would not have been so surrounded with preci- 
pices, that the least departure from the true path, by mistake 
or necessity, must involve us in misery and ruin* Some re- 
serve, some fund would have been provided to ensure happi- 
ness ; nor would the powers and the necessities have been 
adjusted with so rigid an oeconomy. The author of Nature 
is inconceivably powerful : his force is supposed g^reat^ if not 
altogether inexhaustible : nor is there any reason, as far as 
we can judge, to make him observe this strict frugality in his 
dealings with his creatures. It would have been better, were 
his power extremely limited, to have created fewer animals, 
and to have endowed these with more faculties for their 
happiness and preservation. A builder is never esteemed 
prudent, who undertakes a plan, beyond what his stock will 
enable him to finish. 

In order to cure most of the ills of human life, I require 
not that man should have the wings of the eagle, the swift- 
ness of the stag, the force of the ox, the arms of the lion, the 
scales of the crocodile or rhinoceros ; much less do I demand 
the sagaciiy of an angel or cherubim. I am contented to 
take an encrease in one single power or fEu^ulty of his soul. 
Let him be endowed with a greater propensity to industry 
and labour; a more vigorous spring and activity of mind ; 
a more constant bent to business and application. Let the 
whole species possess naturally an equal diligence with that 
which many individuals are able to attain by habit and 
reflection; and the most beneficial consequences, without 
any allay of ill, is the immediate and necessary result of this 
endowment. Almost all the moral, as well as natural evils 
of human life arise from i dleness ; and were our species, by 
the original constitution of their frame, exempt from this vice 
or infirmity, the perfect cultivation of land, the improvement 
of arts and manufactures, the exact execution of every office 
and duty, immediately follow ; and men at once may fully 
reach tluit state of society, which is so imperfectly attained 
by the best-regulated government. But as industry is a 
power, and the most valuable of any. Nature seems deter- 

VOIi. II. 
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mined, suitably to her nsnal majdms, to bestow it on men 
with a very sparing hand ; and rather to pnnish him severelj 
for his deficiency in it, than to reward him for his attain- 
ments. She has so contrived his frame, that nothing bat the 
most violent necessity can oUige him to labonr; and she 
employs all his other wants to overcome, at least in part, the 
want of diligence, and to endow him with some share of a 
tauGvltjy of which she has thought fit natorally to bereave 
him. Here our demands may be allowed very humble, and 
therefore the more reasonable. If we required the endow- 
ments of superior penetration and judgment, of a more deli- 
cate taste of beauly, of a nicer sensibility to benevolence and 
friendship ; we might be told, that we impiously pretend to 
break the order of Nature, that we want to exalt ourselves 
into a higher rank of being, that the presents which we re« 
quire, not being suitable to our state and condition, would 
only be pernicious to us. But it is hard ; I dare to repeat 
it, it is hard, that being placed in a world so full of wants 
and necessities; where almost every being and element is 
either our foe or refuses its assistance • • • we should also 
have our own temper to struggle with, and should be de- 
prived q{ that £ELculty, which can alone fence against these 
multiplied evils. 

The fowrth circumstance, whence arises the misery and 
ill of the universe, is the inaccurate workmanship of all the 
springs and principles of the great machine of nature. It 
must be acknowledged, that there are few parts of the uni- 
verse, which seem not to serve some purpose, and whose 
removal would not produce a visible defect and disorder in 
the whole. The parts hang all together; nor can one be 
touched without affecting the rest in a greater or less degree. 
But at the same time, it must be observed, that none of tiiese 
parts or principles, however useful, are so accurately ad- 
justed, as to keep precisely within those bounds, in which 
their utility consists ; but they are, all of them, apt, on every 
occasion, to run into the one extreme or the other. One 
would imagine, that this grand production had not received 
the last hand of the maker; so little finished is every part, 
and so coarse are the strokes, with which it is executed. 
Thus, the winds are requisite to convey the vapours along 
the surface of the globe, and to assist men in navigation : 
but how oft, rising up to tempests and hurricanes, do they 
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become pemicioos P Sains are necessary to notirisli aH the 
plants and animals of the earth : but how often are they de- 
fective? how often excessive? Heat is requisite to all life 
and vegetation ; but is not always found in the due propor- 
tion. On the mixture and secretion of the humours and 
juices of the body depend the health and prosperity of the 
animal: but the parts perform not regularly their proper 
function* What more useful than all the passions of the 
mind, ambition, vanity, love, anger ? But how ofb do they 
break their bounds, and cause tiie greatest convulsions in 
society? There is nothing so advantageous in the universe, 
but what frequently becomes pernicious, by its excess or 
defect ; nor has Nature guarded, with the requisite accuracy, 
against all disorder or confusion. The irregularity is never, 
perhaps, so great as to destroy any species ; but is often 
sufficient to involve tlie individuals in ruin and misery. 

On the concurrence, then, of these /<mr circumstances does 
all, or the greatest part of natural evil depend. Were all 
living creatures incapable of pain, or were the world ad- 
ministered by particukr volitions, evil never could have found 
access into the universe : and were animals endowed with a 
large stock of powers and faculties, beyond what strict neces- 
sity requires ; or were the several springs and principles of 
the universe so accurately framed as to preserve always the 
just temperament and medium ; there must have been very 
little ill in comparison of what we feel at present. What 
then shall we pronounce on this occasion ? Shall we say, 
that these circumstances are not necessary, and that they 
might easily have been altered in the contrivance of the uni- 
verse ? This decision seems too presumptuous for creatures, 
80 blind and ignorant. Let us be more modest in our con- 
clusions. Let us allow, that, if the goodness of the Deity (I 
mean a goodness like the human) could be established on any 
tolerable reasons a priori^ these phenomena, however unto- 
ward, would not be sufficient to subvert that principle ; but 
might easily, in some unknown manner, be reconcikble to it. 
But let us still assert, that as this goodness is not antece- 
dently established, but must be inferred fit>m the phenomena, 
there can be no g^unds for such an inference, while ther^ 
are so many iUs in the universe, and while these ills might 
so easily have been remedied, as fiu* as human understanding 
can be allowed to judge on such a subject. I am Sceptic 
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enongli to allow, that the bad appearances, notwithstanding 
all my reasonings, maj be compatible with such attributes as 
you suppose : But surely they can never prove these attri- 
butes. Such a conclusion cannot result from Scepticism ; 
but must arise from the phenomena, and from our confidenoe 
in the reasonings, which we deduce from these phenomena. 

Look round this universe. What an immense profusion of 
beings, animated and organized, sensible and active ! Toa 
admire this prodigious variety and fecundity. But inspect a 
little more narrowly these living existences, the only beings 
worth regarding. How hostile and destructive to each other ! 
How insufficient all of them for their own happiness ! How 
contemptible or odious to the spectator ! The whole presents 
nothing but the idea of a blind Nature, impregnated by a 
great vivifying principle, and pouring forth from her lap, 
without discernment or parental care, her maimed and abor- 
tive children I 

Here the Manioh^an system occurs as a proper hypothesis 
to solve the difficulty : and no doubt, in some respects, it is 
very specious, and has more probability than the common 
hypothesis, by giving a plausible account of the strange 
mixture of good and ill, which appears in life. But if we 
consider, on the other hand, the perfect uniformity and 
agreement of the parts of the universe, we shall not discover 
in it any marks of the combat of a malevolent with a bene- 
volent being. There is indeed an opposition of pains and 
pleasures in the feelings of sensible creatures : but are not 
all the operations of Natui*e carried on by an opposition of 
principles, of hot and cold, moist and dry, light and heavy ? 
The true conclusion is, that the original source of all things 
is entirely indifferent to all these principles, and has no more 
regard to good above ill than to heat above cold, or to 
drought above moisture, or to light above heavy. 

There mayfowr hypotheses be framed concerning the first 
causes of the universe ; that they are endowed with perfect 
goodness, that they have perfect malice, that they are oppo- 
site and have both goodness and malice, thai they have 
neither goodness nor malice. Mixt phenomena can never 
prove the two former unmixt principles. And the unifor- 
mity and steadiness of general laws seem to oppose the third. 
The fourth, therefore, seems by far the most probable. 

What I have said concerning natural evil will apply to 
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moral, with little or no variation; and we have no more 
reason to infer, that the rectitude of the Supreme Being re- 
sembles hum^n rectitude than that his benevolence resembles 
the human. Nay, it will be thought, that we have still 
greater cause to exclude fix>m him moral sentiments, such as 
we feel them ; since moral evil, in the opinion of many, is 
much more predominant above moral good than natural evil 
above natural good. 

But even though this should not be allowed, and though 
the virtue, which is in mankind, should be acknowledged 
much superior to the vice ; yet so long as there is any vice at 
all in the universe, it will very much puzzle yon Anthrox>o- 
morphites, how to account for it. You must assign a cause 
for it, without having recourse to the first cause. But as 
every effect must have a cause, and that cause another; you 
must either carry on the progression in infinitum, or rest on 
that original principle, who is the ultimate cause of all 
things .... 

Hold I hold I cried Demba : Whither does yonr imagina- 
tion hurry you? I joined in alliance with you, in order to 
prove the incomprehensible nature of the Divine Being, and 
refute the principles of Cleanthss, who would measure every 
thing by a human rule and standard. But I now find you 
running into all the topics of the greatest libertines and 
infidels ; and betraying that holy cause, which you seemingly 
espoused. Are you s^cretiy^ then, a more dangerous enemy 
than Cleanthes himself? 

And are you so late in perceiving it P replied Cleanthes. 
Believe me, Demea ; your fiiend Philo, from the beginning, 
has been amusing himself at both our ezpence ; and it must 
be confessed, that the injudicious reasoning of onr vulgar 
theology has given him but too just a handle of ridicule. 
The total infirmity of human reason, the absolute incompre- 
hensibility of the Divine Nature, the great and universal 
misery and still greater wickedness of men ; these are strange 
topics surely to be so fondly cherished by orthodox divines 
and doctors. In ages of stupidity and ignorance, indeed, 
these principles may safely be espoused ; and perhaps, no 
views of things are more proper to promote superstition, than 
such as encourage the blind amazement, the diffidence, and 

melancholy of mankind. But at present 

Blame not so much, interposed Philo, the ignorance of 
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these reverend gentlemen. They know how to change their 
style with the times. Formerly it was a most popnlar theo- 
logical topic to maintainj that human life was yanity and 
misery, and to exaggerate all the ills and pains, whidi are 
incident to men. But of late years, divines, we find, begin 
to retract this position, and maintain, though still wiili some 
hesitation, that there are more goods than evils, more pleii^ 
Bures than pains, even in this life. When religion stood 
entirely upon temper and education, it was thought proper 
to encourage melancholy ; as indeed, mankind never have 
recourse to superior powers so readily as in that disposition. 
But as men have now learned to form principles, and to draw 
consequences, it is necessary to change the batteries, and to 
make use of such arguments as will endure, at least some 
scrutiny and examination. This variation is the same (and 
from the same causes) with that which I formerly remarked 
with regard to Scepticism. 

Thus Fhilo continued to the last his spirit of opposition, 
and his censure of established opinions. But I could observe, 
that Dekea did not at all relish the latter part of the dis- 
course ; and he took occasion soon after, on some pretence or 
other, to leave the company. 
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After Dbmea's departure, Cleanthes and F&ilo con- 
tinued the conversation in the following manner. Our 
friend, I am afraid, said Cleanthes, will have littie inclina- 
tion to revive this topic of discourse, while you are in com- 
pany; and to tell truth, Philo, I should rather wish to 
reason with either of you apart on a subject, so sublime and 
interesting. Tour spirit of controversy, joined to your 
abhorrence of vulgar superstition, carries you strange lengths, 
when engaged in an argument; and tiiere is nothing so 
saxsred and venerable, even in yonr own eyes, which yon spaxe 
on that occasion. 

I must confess, replied Philo, that I am less cautious on 
the subject of Natural Beligion than on any other; both, 
because I know that I can never, on that head, corrupt the 
principles of any man of common sense, and because no one. 
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I am confident, in whose eyes I appear a man of common 
sense, will ever mistake mj intentions. Too, in particnlar, 
Clsanthes, with whom I Uve in nnreserved intimacy ; yon 
are sensible, that, notwithstanding the freedom of my con- 
versation, and my love of singular arguments, no one has a 
deeper sense of religion impressed on his mind, or pays more 
profound adoration to the Divine Being, as he discovers 
himself to reason, in the inexplicable contrivance and artifice 
of Nature. A purpose, an intention, a design strikes every- 
where the most careless, the most stupid thinker ; and no 
man can be so hardened in absurd syst^ns, as at all times to 
reject it. That Natwre does nothing in vain, is a maxim 
established in all the schools, merely from the contemplation 
of the works of Nature, without any religious purpose ; and, 
from a firm conviction of its truth, an anatomist, who had 
observed a new organ or canal, would never be satisfied, till 
he had also discovered its use and intention. One great 
foundation of the Copebnioan system is the maxim. That 
Nature acts by the simplest methods, wad ch/uses the most proper 
means to any end ; and astronomers often, without thinking 
of it, lay this strong foundation of piety and religion. The 
same tldng is observable in other parts of philosophy : And 
thus all the sciences almost lead us insensibly to acknowledge 
a first intelligent Author; and their authority is often so 
much the greater, as they do not directly profess that 
intention. 

It is with pleasure I hear Galen reason concerning the 
structure of the human body. The anatomy of a man, says 
he,^ discovers above 600 different muscles; and whoever duly 
considers these, will find, that in each of them Nature must 
have adjusted at least ten different circumstances, in order 
to attain the end which she proposed ; proper figure, just 
magnitude, right disposition of the several ends, upper and 
lower position of the whole, the due insertion of the several 
nerves, veins, and arteries : So that in the muscles alone, 
above 6000 several views and intentions must have been 
formed and executed. The bones he calculates to be 284 : 
The distinct purposes, aimed at in the structure of each, 
above forty. What a prodigious display of artifice, even in 
these simple and homogeneous parts I But if we consider 
the skin, ligaments, vessels, glandules, humours, the several 

> I>e formadone FoDtoB. 
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limbs and members of the body ; how most oar astonishment 
rise upon ns, in proportion to the number and intricacy of 
the parts so artificially adjusted I The £Burther we advance 
in these researches, we discover new scenes of art and 
wisdom : Bat descry still, at a distance, further scenes beyond 
oar reach ; in the fine internal stractare of the parts, in the 
oeconomy of the brain, in the fabric of the seminal vessels. 
All these artifices are repeated in every different species of 
animal, with wonderM variety, and with exact propriety, 
suited to the different intentions of Nature, in fiuming each 
species. And if the infidelity of Galen, even when these 
natural sciences were still imperfect^ could not withstand 
such striking appearances; to what pitch of pertinacious 
obstinacy must a philosopher in this age have attained, who 
can now doubt of a Supreme Intelligence 9 

Could I meet with one of this species (who, I thank Qod, 
are very rare) I would ask him: Supposing there werea Qod^ 
who did not discover himself imme^tely to our senses ; were 
it possible for him to give stronger proofi of his existence, 
than what appear on the whole &ce of Nature? What 
indeed could such a divine Being do, but copy the present 
CBConomy of things ; render many of his artifices so plain, 
that no stupidity could mistake them ; afford glimpses of still 
greater artifices, which demonstrate his prodigious superiority 
above our narrow apprehensions ; and conceal altogether a 
great many from such imperfect creatures? Now according 
to all rules of just reasoning, every &ct must pass for undis- 
puted, when it is supported by all the arguments, which its 
nature admits of; even though these arguments be not, in 
themselves, very numerous or forcible : How much more, in 
the present case, where no human imagination can compute 
their number, and no understanding estimate their cogency ! 

I shall &rther add, said Cleanthes, to what you have so 
well urged, that one great advantage of the principle of 
Theism, is, that it is the only system of cosmogony, which 
can be rendered intelligible and complete, and yet can 
throughout preserve a strong analogy to what we every day 
see and experience in the world. The comparison of the 
universe to a machine of human contrivance is so obvious 
and natural, and is justified by so many instances of order 
and design in Nature, that it must immediately strike all 
unprejudiced apprehensions^ and procure universal approba- 
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tion. Whoever attempts to weaken this theory, cannot pre- 
tend to succeed by establishing in its place any other, that is 
precise and determinate : It is sufficient for him, if he start 
doubts and difficulties; and by remote and abstract views of 
things, reach that suspense of judgement, which is here the 
utmost boundary of hiis wishes. But besides, that this state 
of mind is in itself unsatisfactory, it can never be steadily 
maintained against such striking appearances, as continually 
^^g&g6 us into the religious hypothesis. A false, absurd 
system, human nature, from the force of prejudice, is capable 
of adhering to, with obstinacy and perseverance : But no 
system at all, in 'opposition to theory, supported by strong 
and obvious reason, by natural propensity, and by early 
education, I think it absolutely impossible to maintain or 
defend. 

So little, replied Philo, do I esteem this suspense of 
judgement in the present case to be possible, that I am apt 
to suspect there enters somewhat of a dispute of words into 
this controversy, more than is usually imagined. That the 
works of Nature bear a great analogy to the productions of 
art is evident : aud according to all the rules of good reason- 
ing, we ought to infer, if we argue at all concerning them, 
that their causes have a proportional analogy. But as there 
are also considerable differences, we have reason to suppose a 
proportional difference in the causes ; and in particular ought 
to attribute a much higher degree of power and energy to the 
supreme cause than any we have ever observed in mankind* 
Here then the existence of a DEITY is plainly ascertained 
by reason ; and if we make it a question, whether, on account 
of these analogies, we can properly call him a mind or in- 
telligencey notwithstanding the vast difference, which may 
reasonably be supposed between him and human minds ; 
what is this but a mere verbal controversy? No man can 
deny the analogies between the effects : To restrain ourselves 
from enquiring concerning the causes is scarcely possible : 
From this enquiry, the legitimate conclusion is, that the 
causes have alsa an analogy : And if we are not contented 
with calling the first and supreme cause a GOD or DEITY, 
but desire to vary the expression ; what can we call him but 
MIND or THOUGHT, to which he is justly supposed to bear 
a considerable resemblance P 

All men of sound reason are disgusted with verbal disputes, 
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which ahoond so much in philosophical and theological en- 
quiries ; and it is found, that the only remedy for this abuse 
must arise from clear definitions, from the precision of those 
ideas which enter into any argument, and from the strict and 
uniform use of those terms which are employed. But there 
is a species of controversy, which, from the veiy nature of 
language and of human ideas, is involved in perpetual am- 
biguity, and can never, by any precaution or any definitions, 
be able to reach a reasonable certainty or precision. These 
are the controversies concerning the degrees of any quality 
or circumstance. Men may argue to all eternity, whether 
Hannibal be a great, or a very great, or a superiatively 
great man, what degree of beauty Cleopahli. possessed, what 
epithet of praise Livt or Thuoydides is intitled to, without 
bringing the controversy to auy determination. The dis- 
putants may here agree in their sense, and differ in the 
terms, or vice versa ; yet never be able to define their terms, 
so as to enter into each other's meaning : Because the degrees 
of these qualities are not, like quantity or number, suscep- 
tible of any exact mensuration, which may be the standard 
in the controversy. That the dispute concerning Theism is of 
this nature, and consequently is merely verbal, or perhaps, if 
possible, still more incurably ambiguous, will appear upon the 
slightest enquiry. I ask the Theist, if he does not allow, that 
there is a great and immeasurable, because incomprehensible, 
difference between the human and the divine mind: The 
more pious he is, the more readily will he assent to the 
affirmative, and the more will he be disposed to magnify 
the difference : He will even assert, that the difference is of 
a nature which cannot be too much magnified. I next turn 
to the Atheist, who, I assert, is only nominally so, and can 
never possibly be in earnest ; and I ask him, whether, from 
the coherence aud apparent sympathy in all the parts of this 
world, there be not a certain degree of analogy among all the 
operations of Nature, in every situation and in eveiy age ; 
whether the rotting of a turnip, the generation of an animal, 
and the structure- of human tiiought be not energies that 
probably bear some remote analogy to each other: It is 
impossible he can deny it : He will readily acknowledge it. 
Having obtained this concession, I push him still &jrther 
in his retreat ; and I ask him, if it be not probable, that the 
principle which first arranged, and still maintains order in 
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this universe, bears not also some remote inconceivable 
analogy to the other operations of Nature, and among the 
rest to the oeconomj of human mind and thought However 
reluctant, he must give his assent. Where then, cry I to 
both these antagonists, is the subject of your dispute? 
The Theist allows, that the original intelligence is very 
different from human reason : The Atheist allows, that the 
original principle of order bears some remote analogy to it. 
Will you quarrel, Grentlemen, about the degrees, and enter 
into a controversy, which admits not of any precise mean- 
ing, nor consequently of any determination P If you should 
be so obstinate, I diould not be surprised to find you in- 
sensibly change sides; while the Theist on the one hand 
exaggerates the dissimilarity between the Supreme Being, 
and frail, imperfect^ variable, fleeting, and mortal creatures ; 
and the Atheist on the other magnifies the analogy among 
all the operations of Nature, in every period, every situation, 
and every position. Consider then, where the real point of 
controversy lies, and if you cannot lay aside your disputes, 
endeavour, at least, to cure yourselves of your animosity. 

And here I must also acknowledge, Cleanthes, that, as 
the works of Nature have a much greater analogy to the 
effects of ow art and contrivance, than to those of (Air bene- 
<volence and justice ; we have reason to infer that the natural 
attributes of the Deity have a greater resemblance to those of 
man, than his moral have to human virtues^ But what is the 
•consequence P Nothing but this, that the moral qualities 
of man are more defective in their kind than his natural 
abilities. For, as the Supreme Being is allowed to be abso- 
lutely and entirely perfect, whatever differs most from him 
departs the farthest from the supreme standard of rectitude 
and perfection.' 



* It seems evident, that the dispute 
between the Sceptics and Dogmatists is 
entirelj verbal, or at least regards only 
the degrees of donbt and assurance, 
which we ought to indulge with regard 
to all reasoning: And such disputes 
are commonly, at the bottom, verbal, 
and admit not of any precise determina- 
tion. No philoeophioil Dogmatist de- 
iiies, that there are difficulties both 
with regard to the senses and to aU 
science ; and that these difficulties are 
in a regular, logical method, absolutely 



insolveable. No Sceptic denies, that we 
lie under an absolute necessity, not- 
withstanding these difficulties, of think- 
ing, and beUeviuff, and reasoning with 
regard to all kind of subjects, and even 
of frequently assenting with confidence 
and security. The onlv difference, then, 
between these sects, if they merit that 
name, is, that the Sceptic, from habit, 
caprice, or inclination, insists most on 
the difficulties ; the Dogmatist^ for like 
reasons, on the necessity. 
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These, Cleakthes, are my unfeigned sentimentB on this 
subject ; and these sentiments, you know, I have ever cherished 
and maintained. But in proportion to my veneration for true 
religion, is my abhorrence of vulgar superstitions ; and I in- 
dulge a peculiar pleasure, I confess, in pushing such principles, 
sometimes into absurdity, sometimes into impiety. And 
you are sensible, that all bigots, notwithstanding their great 
aversion to the latter above the former, are commonly equally 
guilty of both* 

My inclination, replied Cleakthes, lies, I own, a contrary 
way. Religion, however corrupted, is still better than no 
religion at all. The doctrine of a future state is so strong 
and necessary a security to morals, that we never ought to 
abandon or neglect it. For if finite and temporary rewards 
and punishments have so greai an effect, as we daily find ; 
how much greater must be expected from such as are infinite 
and eternal P 

How happens it then, said Philo, if vulgar superstition be 
so salutary to society, that all history abounds so much with 
accounts of its pernicious consequences on public affiurs? 
Pactions, civil wars, persecutions, subversions of government^ 
oppression, slavery; these are the dismal consequences which 
always attend its prevalency over the minds of men. If the 
religious spirit be ever mentioned in any historical narration, 
we are sure to meet afterwards with a detail of the miseries, 
which attend it. And no period of time can be happier or 
more prosperous, than those in which it is never regarded, 
or heard of. 

The reason of this observation, replied Cleaitthes, is ob- 
vious. The proper office of religion is to regulate the heart 
of men, humanize their conduct, infuse the spirit of tem- 
perance, order, and obedience ; and as its operation is silent, 
and only enforces the motives of morality and justice, it is in 
danger of being overlooked, and confounded with these other 
motives. When it distinguishes itself, and acts as a separate 
principle over men, it has departed from its proper sphere, 
and has become only a cover to faction and ambition. 

And so will all religion, said Philo, except the philosophical 
and rational kind. Your reasonings are more easily eluded 
than my &Lcts. The inference is not just, because fijute and 
temporary rewards and pimishments have so great influence, 
that therefore such as are infinite and eternal must have so 
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much greater. Consider, I beseech yon, the attachment, 
-which we have to present things, and the little concern which 
we discover for objects, so remote and uncertain. When 
divines are declaiming against the common behaviour and 
conduct of the world, tiiey always represent this principle as 
the strongest imaginable (which indeed it is) and describe 
almost all human kind as lying under the influence of it, and 
sunk into the deepest lethargy and unconcern about their 
religious interests. Yet these same divines, when they 
refute their speculative antagonists, suppose the motives of 
religion to be so powerful, that, without them, it were impos- 
sible for civil society to subsist ; nor are they ashamed of so 
palpable a contradiction. It is certain, from experience, 
that the smallest grain of natural honesty and benevolence 
has more effect on men's conduct, than tiie most pompous 
views suggested by theological theories and systems. A 
man's natural inclhiation works incessantly upon him ; it is 
for ever present to the mind, and mingles itself with every 
view and consideration: whereas religious motives, where 
they act at all, operate only by starts and bounds ; and it is 
scarcely possible for them to become altogether habitual to the 
mind. The force of the greatest gravity, say the philosophers, 
is infinitely small, in comparison of that of the least impulse ; 
yet it is certain, that the smallest gravity will, in the end, 
prevail above a great impulse i because no strokes or blows 
can be repeated with such constancy as attraction and gra- 
vitation. 

Another advantage of inclination : It engages on its side 
all the wit and ingenuity of the mind; and when set in 
opposition to religious principles, seeks every method and art 
of eluding them : in which it is almost always successM. 
Who can explain the heart of man, or account for those 
strange salvos and excuses, with which people satisfy them- 
selves, when they follow their inclinations in opposition to 
their religious duty I This is well understood in the world ; 
and none but fools ever repose less trust in a man, because 
they hear, that, from study and philosophy, he has enter- 
tained some speculative doubts with regard to theological 
subjects. And when we have to do with a man, who makes 
a great profession of religion and devotion ; has this any 
other effect upon several, who pass for prudent, than to put 
them on their guard, lest they be cheated and deceived by him 9 
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We must farUier oonsider, tiiat philosophers, who cnltSyate 
reason and reflection, stand less in need of snch motives to 
keep them under the restraint of morals ; and that the valgar, 
who alone may need them, are utterly incapable of so pure 
a religion, as represents the Deity to be pleased with nothing 
but virtue in human behaviour. The recommendations to 
the Divinity are generally supposed to be either firivolous 
observances, or rapturous ecstasies, or a bigotted credulity. 
We need not run back into antiquity, or wander into remote 
regions, to find instances of this degeneracy. Amongst our- 
selves, some have beenguilty of that atrociousness, unknown to 
the Egtptiak and Gbeoian superstitions, of declaiming, in 
express terms, against morality, and representing it as a sure 
forfeiture of Hie Divine favour, if the least trust or reliance 
be laid upon it. 

. But even though superstition or enthusiasm should not put 
itself in direct opposition to morality ; the very diverting of 
the attention, the raising up a new and frivolous species of 
merit, the preposterous distribution, which it makes of praise 
and blame ; must have the most pernicious consequences, and 
weaken extremely men's attachment to the natural motives of 
justice and humanity. 

Such a principle of action likewise, not being any of the 
familiar motives of human conduct, acts only by intervals on 
the temper, and must be rouzed by continual efforts, in order 
to render the pious zealot satisfied with his own conduct, and 
make him Mfil his devotional task. Many religious exercises 
are entered into with seeming fervour, where the heart, at the 
time, feels cold and languid : A habit of dissimulation is by 
degrees contracted : and fraud and fSsilsehood become the 
predominant principle. Hence the reason of that vulgar 
observation, that the highest zeal in religion and the deepest 
hypocrisy, so &r from being inconsistent, are often or com- 
monly united in the same individual character. 

The bad effects of such habits, even in common life, are 
easily imagined : but where the interests of religion are con- 
cerned, no morality can be forcible enough to bind the 
enthusiastic zealot. The sacredness of the cause sanctifies 
every measure, which can be made use of to promote it. 

The steady attention alone to so important an interest as 
that of eternal salvation is apt to extinguish the benevolent 
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affections, and beget a narrow, contracted Belfisliness. And 
i?hen snch a temper is encouraged, it easily eludes all the 
general precepts of charity and benevolence. 

Thus the motiyes of vulgar superstition have no great in- 
fluence on general conduct ; nor is their operation favourable 
to morality, in the instances, where they predominate. 

Is there any maxim in politics more certain and infallible, 
than that botii the number and authority of priests should be 
confined within very narrow limits, and that the civil magis- 
trate ought, for ever, to keep his fasces and axes from such 
dangerous hands ? But if the spirit of popular religion were 
so salutary to society, a contrary maxim ought to prevail* 
The greater number of priests, and their greater authority 
and riches will always augment the religious spirit. And 
though the priests have the guidance of this spirit, why may 
we not expect a superior sanctity of life, and greater benevo^ 
lence and moderation, from persons who are set apart for 
religion, who are continually inculcating it upon others, and 
who must themselves imbibe a greater share of it ? Whence 
comes it then, that in £cict, the utmost a wise magistrate can 
propose with regard to popular religions, is, as far as possible, 
to make a saving game of it., and to prevent their pernicious 
consequences with regard to society P Every expedient which 
he tries for so humble a purpose is surrounded with incon- 
veniencies. K he admits only one religion among his subjects, 
he must sacrifice, to an uncertain prospect of tranquillity, 
every consideration of public liberty, science, reason, industiy, 
and even his own independency. If he gives indulgence to 
several sects, which is the wiser maxim, he must preserve a 
very philosophical indifference to all of them, and carefully 
restrain the pretensions of the prevailing sect ; otherwise he 
can expect nothing but endless disputes, quarrels, factions, 
persecutions, and civil commotions. . 

True reHgion, I allow, has no such pernicious consequences : 
but we must treat of religion, as it has commonly been found 
in the world ; nor have I any thing to do with that speculative 
tenet of Theism, which, as it is a species of philosophy, must 
partake of the beneficial influence of that principle, and at 
the same time must lie under a like inconvenience, of being 
always confined to very few persons. 

Oaths are requisite in all courts of judicature ; but it is a 
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question whether their authority arises from any popular 
religion. Tis the solemnity and importance of the occasion, 
the regard to reputation, and the reflecting on the general 
interests of society, which are the chief restraints upon man- 
kind. Custom-house oaths and political oaths are but little 
regarded even by some who pretend to principles of honesty 
and religion : and a Quaker's asseveration is with us justly 
put upon the same footing with the oath of any other person. 
I know, that Poltbius^ ascribes the infamy of Greek faith to 
the prevalency of the Epioubean philosophy ; but 1 know 
also, that Punio faith had as bad a reputation in ancient 
times, as Ibish evidence has in modem ; though we cannot 
account for these vulgar observations by the same reason. 
Not to mention, that Greek Mth was infiEunous before the 
rise of the Epioubeak philosophy; and Eubipides,' in a 
passage which I shall point out to you, has glanced a remark- 
able stroke of satire against his nation, with regard to thia 
circumstance. 

Take care, Philo, replied CLEAirraES, take care ; push not 
matters too far : allow not your zeal against fiEilse religion to 
undermine your veneration for the true. Forfeit not this 
principle, the chief, the only great comfort in life ; and our 
principal support amidst all the attacks of adverse fortune. 
The most agreeable reflection, which it is possible for human 
imagination to suggest, is that of genuine Theism, which 
represents us as the workmanship of a Being perfectly good, 
wise, and powerful ; who created us for happiness, and who, 
having implanted in us immeasureable desires of good, will 
prolong our existence to all eternity, and will transfer us into 
an infinite variety of scenes, in order to satisfy those desires, 
and render our felicity compleat and durable. Next to such 
a Being himself (if the comparison be allowed) the happiest 
lot which we can imagine, is that of being under his guar- 
dianship and protection. 

These appearances, said Philo, are most engaging and 
alluring ; and with regard to the true philosopher, they are 
more than appearances. But it happens here, as in the 
former case, liiat, with regard to the greater part of mankind, 
the appearances are deceitful, and that the terrors of religion 
commonly prevail above its comforts. 

I Lib. 6| cap. 54. ' Iphigenia in Tauride. 
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It is allowed, that men never have recourse to devotion so 
readily as when dejected with grief or depressed with sick- 
ness. Is not this a proof, that the religious spirit is not so 
nearly allied to joy as to sorrow? 

But men, when a£9icted, find consolation in religion, re- 
plied Cleanthes. Sometimes, said Philo : but it is natural 
to imagine, that they wiU form a notion of those unknown 
beings, suitably to the present gloom and melancholy of their 
temper, when they betake themselves to the contemplation 
of them. Accordingly, we find the tremendous images to 
predominate in aU reUgions ; and we ourselves, after having 
employed the most exalted expressions in our description 
of the Deity, fall into the flattest contradiction, in affirming, 
that the dfunned are infinitely superior in number to the 
elect. 

I shall venture to affirm, that there never was a popular 
religion, which represented the state of departed souls in 
such a light, as would render it eligible for human kind, that 
there should be such a state. These fine models of religion 
are the mere product of philosophy. For as death lies 
between the eye and the prospect of futurity, that event is 
80 shocking to Nature, that it must throw a gloom on all the 
regions which lie beyond it ; and suggest to the generality 
of mankind the idea of Cebbebus and Fuhies ; devils, and 
torrents of fire and brimstone. 

It is true ; both fear and hope enter into religion ; because 
both these passions, at different times, agitate the human 
mind, and each of them forms a species of divinity, suitable 
to itself. But when a man is in a chearful disposition, he is 
fit for business or company or entertainment of any kind ; 
and he naturally applies himself to these, and thinks not of 
religion. When melancholy, and dejected, he has nothing 
to do but brood upon the terrors of the invisible worlds 
and to plunge himself still deeper in affiiction. It may, 
indeed, happen, that after he has, in this manner, engraved 
the religious opinions deep into his thought and imagina- 
tion, there may arrive a change of health or circumstances, 
which may restore his good humour, and raising chearful 
prospects of futurity, make him run into the other extreme 
of joy and triumph. But still it must be acknowledged, that, 
as terror is the primary principle of religion, it is the pas- 
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sion, whicli always predominates in it, and admits bat o\ 
short intervals of pleasure- 
Not to mention, that these fits of excessive, enthusiastic 
joy, by exhausting the spirits, always prepare the way for 
equal fits of superstitious terror and dejection ; nor is there 
any state of mind so happy as the calm and equable. But 
this state, it is impossible to support, where a man thinks, 
that he lies, in such profound darkness and uncertainty, 
between an eternity of happiness and an eternity of misery. 
No wonder, that such an opinion disjoints the ordinary frame 
of the mind, and throws it into the utmost confusion. And 
though that opinion is seldom so steady in its operation as 
to influence all the actions; yet it is apt to make a consi- 
derable breach in the temper, and to produce that gloom and 
melancholy, so remarkable in all devout people. 

It is contrary to common sense to entertain apprehensions 
or terrors, upon account of any opinion whatsoever, or to 
imagine that we run any risk hereafter, by the freest use of 
our reason. Such a sentiment implies both an ahs^irdity and 
an inconsistency. It is an absurdity to believe that the Deity 
has human passions, and one of the lowest of human passions, 
a restless appetite for applause. It is an inconsistency to 
believe, that, since the Deity has this human passion, he has 
not others also ; and, in particular, a disregard to the opinions 
of creatures, so much inferior. 

To hnow Gody says Seneca, is to rvorship him. All other 
worship is indeed absurd, superstitious, and even impious. 
It degrades him to the low condition of mankind, who are 
delighted with intreaty, solicitation, presents, and flattery. 
Yet is this impiety the smallest of which ' superstition is 
guilty. Commonly, it depressea the Deity far below the 
condition of mankind ; and represents him as a capricious 
dsemon, who exercises his power without reason and without 
humanity ! And were that divine Being disposed to be offended 
at the vices and follies of silly mortals, who are his own 
workmanship ; ill would it surely fare with the votaries of 
most popular superstitions. Nor would any of the human race 
merit his favour, but a very few, the philosophical Theists, 
who entertain, or rather indeed endeavour to entertain, 
suitable notions of his divine perfections : as the only per- 
sons, intitled to4iis compassion and indulgence, would be the 
philosophical Sceptics, a sect almost equally rare, who, from 
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a natural diffidence of their own capacity, suspend, or en- 
deavour to suspend all judgement with regard to such sublime 
and such extraordinary subjects. 

If the whole of Natural Theology, as lome people seem to 
maintain, resolves itself into one simple, though somewhat 
ambiguous, at least undefined proposition. That the cause or 
eavses of order in the universe probably bea/r some remote analogy 
to hv/mcm intelligence : If this proposition be not capable of 
extension, variation, or more particular explication : If it 
affords no inference that affects human life, or can be the 
source of any action or forbearance : And if the analogy, 
imperfect as it is, can be carried no farther than to the 
human intelligence; and cannot be transferred, with any 
appearance of probability, to the qualities of the mind : If 
this really be the case, what can the most inquisitive, con- 
templative, and religious man do more than give a plain, 
philosophical assent to the proposition, as often as it occurs ; 
and believe that the arguments, on which it is established, 
exceed the objections, which lie against it 9 Some astonish- 
ment indeed will naturally arise from the greatness of the 
object : Some melancholy from its obscurity : Some contempt 
of human reason, that it can give no solution more satisfac- 
tory with regard to so extraordinary and magnificent a ques- 
tion. But believe me, Cleakthes, the most natural sentiment, 
which a well-disposed mind will feel on this occasion, is a 
longing desire and expectation, that heaven would be pleased 
to dissipate, at least alleviate this profound ignorance, by 
affording some particular revelation to mankind, and making 
discoveries of the nature, attributes, and operations of the 
divine object of our faith. A person, seasoned with a just 
sense of the imperfections of natural reason, will fiy to re- 
vealed truth with the greatest avidity : While the haughty 
Dogmatist, persuaded, that he can erect a complete system 
of Theology by the mere help of philosophy, disdains any 
farther aid, and rejects this adventitious instructor. To be 
a philosophical Sceptic is, in a man of letters, the first and 
most essential step towards being a sound, believing Chris- 
tian ; a proposition, which I would willingly recommend to 
the attention of Pamphilus: And I hope Cleanthes will 
forgive me for interposing so far in the education and in- 
struction of his pupil. 
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Cleaitthes and Philo ptumied not ibis conversation much 
farther; and as nothing ever made greater impression on 
me, than all the reasonings of that day ; iso I confess, that, 
\ipon a serious review of the whole, I cannot but think, that 
Philo's principles are more probable than Dekea's; but 
that those of Cleanthes approach still near^ to the truth. 
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derstanding, p. 244; the matter of 
fact here is the object of feeling, 
not of reason, p. 245. — See al^ 
Thought 

Reasonable desire, only a calm desire, s« 
44, p. 196 

Relation to an object implied in the 
direct passions of desire and aversion, 
&c, s. 29, 30, 32 ; a double relation 
to a person (as object) and a thing 
(as cause) assumed to account for the 
indirect passions of pride and humi- 
lity, love and hatred, s. 30, f. 33 f. 
s. 38; p. 77, 84, f. 87, 100, 124, f. 
166, 214 

Religion, natural religion a flt subject 
for dialogue, p. 378 ; religion and 
education, 380 ; fietith and scepticism, 
382, f.; God's nature unknowable, 
390, 397; his being self-evident, 
391 ; or proved from desiji^, 392, 
408, 455 ; but what analogy is there ? 
393, f. ; Qod*B attributes incompre- 
hensible, 404 ; but how does this 
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mysticism differ from atheism ? 405, 
f. ; an immutable mind is no mind, 
407; but this cause itself wants a 
cause, and so on, 407, f. ; fresh diffi- 
culties in the anthropomorphic notion 
of God, 411 ; how can we attribute 
perfection to him? 412; or unity? 
413 ; is he the soul of the world? 
416 ; is the world then eternal? 418 ; 
is it not more like a vegetable than a 
work of art ? 420 ; theory of Epi- 
curus, 426 ; all religious systems 
have insuperable difficulties, 430 ; 
then as the a posteriori argument fails, 
had we not better keep to the d priori 
aigument? 430; but no matter of 
fact can be proved d priori^ 432 ; and 
thus to enquire for a first cause is 
absurd, 433; religion is brought 
home to us by misery, 436; which 
man shares with nature, 436 ; whence 
then this evil ? 440 ; is it intelligible 
if he be finitely perfect? 444, f. ; ex- 
istence of evil prevents us from attri- 
buting moral attribute to God, 453 ; 
but the artifice of nature plainly re- 
veals a divine being, 455 ; it does 
not matter what we call him, 457 ; it 
is merely a verbal dispute between 
the theist and the atheist, 458 ; true 
and false religion, 460, f. ; natural 
theology resolves itself into one pro- 
position, 467 

Reputation, p. 272 

Renpectabiliiy alone remains to Hume, 
and even that he can*t account for, s. 
64 

SesponsibiUty, Locke's account of, s. 
12, f. 

RevohUiohf right of, p. 825 

Right, based on convention, p. 263 



Scepticism and faith, p. 881, f. ; sceptics 
inconsistent in theoiy as well as 
practice, 385 ; scepticism and mysti- 
cism, 405 

Sel/'Consciousness active in constituting 
object of desire or passion, s. 3, f. 14, 

34, 40; Hume's juggle with self, s. 

35, p. 77, 121, &c 



WIL 

Seljish and unselfish affections, s. 20, t 

Stlfishness the origin of justice, p. 268 

8eff4ove, s. 46 

Shqftealmrys doctrine ' vice is selfish- 
ness,' s. 22; its conf^ons, 23; his 
* rational afifection ' and Sjint, 26 

Simonides and Hirao, p. 898 

Stn, consciousness o^ disappears for 
Hume, s. 63 

Society, its origin, p. 258 ; it alone can 
supply man's defects, 259 ; based 
neither on nature, nor the idea of 
justice, 261 ; but on artifice and cou- 
vention, 262 

Spectator, pleasure to, makes an act 
good, s. 49, 54, 61, 62; p. 246, f. 271 

Stoics, p. 383, f. 

Succession, p. 280 

Suspense of desire, s. 12, 14 

Sympathy, s. 39; p. Ill, 147, 150, 169, 
180, 2*25, 271, 335, 337, 343, 349, t 
871 



Theologians and scepticism, p. 388 ; and 

human misery, 454 
Thought, and ita originative action, s. 1, 

3, 14, 15, 16, 25, 26, 31, 34, 37, 38, 

40, 44, 47, 48, 60, 56, 64 
Truth, love of, p. 223 



Unaccountable impulses, s. 81 ; p. 215 
Understanding, p. 193, 216 
Lneasiness does not alone determine the 

will, p. 197 
Unmotived action an absurdity, s. 56 ; 

p. 181, f. 
Utilitarians and happiness, s. 7» 1 1 

Virtue for virtue's sake, s. 62, f. ; p. 252, 
f. ; ef virtue and vice in general, p. 
233, f. ; origin of the distinction, 2i34, 
f. ; artificial virtues, 262, f. ; natural 
virtues and vices, 334 

Wai, Locke's account jof, s. 2 ; Hume's, 
6. 56; p. 181, f. 215; the motives 
which determine the will, s. 44; p> 
198 
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